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Every woman can possess charm. products are collecting in your blood. 
It is alla matter of keeping a cheerful, | Six salts are needed to cleanse the body 
sprightly disposition, and making the most | of these impurities. 
of the personal attractiveness with which, | Kruschen is a combination of these 
to some extent, all women are endowed. | six salts, blended in just the correct 
a The way to do this is to guard the | proportion. The little daily dose of a 
health. sixpenceful ” speeds up the liver and 
The healthy woman, with her lively, | kidneys, gently and almost imperceptibly 
sparkling eyes, welcoming smile, and removes impurities from the whole system, 
7 tenderly glowing complexion, is a picture | cleanses and invigorates, fills the veins 
j of alluring charm. She is happy, too, for with rich clear blood streaming to every 
: a contented body reflects itself in a = part ot the body, renewing health and 
contented mind, happiness. 
The’ easiest way to fitness, happiness | Try it for yourself. Just a pinch in 
and charm is the healthy Kruschen habit, | your first cup of tea every morning will 
which removes the cause responsible for | make all the difference in the world. You 
toth depression and faded looks. When | will feel fit and well, full ot joyous spirits 
vou feel run down and listless, easily tired, | bounding with radiant health. 
it is because your internal organs are | And you will begin to look younger 
not functioning properly, and poisonous | every day. 
kK 
Good Health for a Farthing a Day 
C7 > A 1/9 bottle of Kruschen Salts contains 96 doses--enough for three 
. as months—which means good health lor less than a farthing a day. 
a | The dose prescribed for daily use is ‘as much as will lie on a 
4 sixpence” taken in the breakfast cup of tea. Every chemist sells 
H Tasteless in Tea Kruschen. Get a t/g bottle to-morrow, 
a 
ac Q 
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Just Wrap 0 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
fe-covered with our 
“ Defiance" Union and 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or 
ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
* Defiance " Umbrellas, 
ana patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, e 
BLACKBURN. 










































A ROLL TOP DESK 


is an essental feature in 
the equipment of the 
modern home. This desk 
is a compact example of 
high - grade workmanship. 


Booklet 27 on applica 


LI 


3 ft. long, 21 in. 
deen, 3it-3in. high 
0 

Cerr'age paid. 


IBRACO 


EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICES 
62, 62,CannonSt., LONDON 


TELEPHONE 

















EACHS 1923 


SGURTAIN BOOK FREE 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. 
SEND FOR the most complete 
CURTAIN CATALOGUE issued. 
The ACTUAL II-LUSTRATIONS are 
of DIRECT ASSISTANCE in getting 
the right Curtains tor the right Windows. 
WIDECHOICE. ALL SIZES. Seethe 
New Sets of Net and Casement Curtainings. 
BEAUTIFUL, PRACTICAL, INEXPEN- 
SIVE. Original Patterns, ‘‘The Weave that 
Wears."' Exclusive Imperial Hem Curtains, 
obtainable only Direct from the Looms, FULL 
LIST SENT FREE. LACE NET and CASE- 
MENT CURTAINS, MUSLINS, BLINDS, 
HOSIERY, CRETONNES, LINENS, LACES, 
68. PEACH @ SONS, 120 THE LOOMS, NOTTINGHAM 













CHIVERS’ | 


CARPET SOAP 


CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW 
One Tabiet will Cleana Large Carpet. Save//e 2d. stamp. 


P. CHIVERS & CO., LTu., bee Works, Bath. 











“HOME. STUDY 
—THE KEY TO SUCCESS.” 


This Booklet gives full particulars 
Courses, embracing: English and Secretarial subjects 
hand, Book-keeping and Accountancy, Banking, Law and 
Accounts, Economics, Modern Languages, subjects of genera 
education.— Write for free copy to-day to 


Pitman’s School, 221 8 »uthampton Row, W.C), 


of Pitman’s 8 lo 








Black Handles, 10/. each. 
Pair in Case, 27/6 per case. 
7 Day Set, 00- per case. 








ALL BRITISH—MADE AND CROUND IN SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


GFROCK 8 RAZORS 







ALL MAIRDAESSERS 
CUTLERS, O8 STORES. 


iwory Handles, %/. each. 
Pair in Case, 37/6 per case 
7-Day Set, 125). per case. 


- it any difficulty in obtaining, write to PARTON, SON & CO., LTD.. BIRMINGHAM. 





"*SPROCKS"” is a 


mans razor, not a play 
thing pretending to do 

what it cannot accomplish. 
“SPROCKS*" “gets 
there” every time. It gives 
a clear, smooth, velvety 
finish to the face, A SMARTNESS THAT 
IMPRESSION. 





TELLS—THAT MAKES AN 


It Is not a saw put into a razor handle, but 
a realman’s razor, made of BRITISH STEEL 
in Sheffield, and wrought up to the highest 
state of perfection—A TREAT TO USE 


Employers like the look of a ‘*‘SPROCKED” 
man. The wife and the kiddies like the feel 
of his soft, velvety face. It PAYS all ways to 
use a “SPROCK 
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Dramingircolodirs 

"’, * are *} 
: as prelty 
* as Spring 


§ lowers. 





The 26 colours in the Drummer 
Dye range are charming, and 
inaddition to the endless variety 
of shades that can be obtained 
{rom each single colour, most 
fascinating and uncommon tones 
are secured by mixing the 
colours. The free booklets 
explain all about colour-mixing 


DYES 


The Reliable Dye 
for all Fabrics | 


Never hesitate to Drummer-Dye vour | 
most delicate fabrics—Drummer Dyes 
are for Silk, Cotton, and Wool, and 
are suc.essful with the most fragile 
textures, 


A d. 
EACH 
26 Colours, © COMPLETE. 


Add nothing but water to 
Drummer Dyes; neither salt 
Nor vinegar is required, 

You can buy Drummer Dyes from all 
Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, and Chemists 
Send a p.c. for the free booklets on 
Drommer- Dyeing to 


WM. EDGE & SONS, Lid., BOLTON. 
re you buy Drummer. 
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Summer’s /)\; 
Heralds 
have Arrived 


The longer hours of sunshine, the joyful 
songs of birds in leafy boughs, remind 
the must-be-practical mother of the need 
to change the children’s undergarments 
for lighter summer wear. There will 
be none of the usual risk of chill if she 
keeps them in Chilpru'e No. 436 
Summer Weight. 


CHILPRUFE 
for CHILDREN 


In their Chilprufe 436 the children are kept 
cosily werm during cold spells, while, should 
they bec me overhea‘ed at play, Chilprufe 
436 will ensure tha’ they do no: cool down 
too quickly. The s.cret process with wh'ch 
Chilprufe is finished renders it charming'y soft 
a-d light, so that it can be worn with com- 
fort, however high the thermometer may rise. 














Lf unable to obtain Chi prise, 
write addressed t 7 he firm we YY) 
for name of nearest Agent. B tt 


THE CHILPRUFE 





















MNFG, CO. 
1 A. Bolton,M.1.H.,P.op.) 
nenees, a 
a <> i 
KX‘\\y- 
\ TT | 
i ii \ 
ae {TIN 
ge Cr | 
VY Lo As your Draper 
f yal for a copy of the 
\ 1, AQ Chilprufe Price 
=i List. 
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DOCTORS AND ANALYSTS 


RECOMMEND 
DELICIOVS 


NA TAWAITE 


MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED 
TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY i | 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH | 




















SOLD BY 
| ALL 
| GROCERS 














MAKES HOME 
DRESSMAKING EASY 


The BOWDEN Adjustable Stan isan indi-peusable 
help to every woman who makes or wishes to make her own 
dresses. The Neck, Hust, Waist, Hips, 
e c.. are eeachq 1k kly adjusted tore oro Juce 
exactly any figure, stout or slim. With it, 






securing a perfect fit becomes simp!e and 
so easy the merest novice can do 
be: ter than most professional dressmakers 
the BOWDEN can be 
packed away ina drawer or 
all parts of the 
about it, and de- 


easy 


When not in use 
folded and 
cupboard. Women in 
country are enthusiastic 
maid has so 
increased that 
its pr ice Is now 
reduced t 

bring it with 
in reach o' all. 


meee 22/6 PacksiS 25/- 
7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


I will demonstrate the BOWDEN to anv lady 
who calls betu ce ©.39 (Sat. 10 and «), 
b ti you cannotcal send it ¢ a 
proval. If you are not completely satisfied, an 
same is return: d in good or ‘er, I will refund your 
money without guestion. Sowrite or call to-day. 


MISS BENNETT (Dept. Q, 
Central House, 34-36 Oxford Street, London, W.1 




















po: Lysonsy your grey and 
D L 2 anes = their natural 
with 


LOCKYER’S Suiphur HAIR RESTORER. 

its quality of deepening greyness to the tormer colour in a few days, 
thus securing a preserved appearance, his enabled thousands to retain 
their position 2 Sold Everywhore. 2. 

Lockyer's gives health to the Hair inu restores the natural colour. It 
cleanses the scalp. an.i makes the most perfect Hair Dressing 

This world-fanied Hair Restorer is prep ured by the great Hair 
Specialists, J. P+ pre & Co,, Ltd., 12 Be aboratories, London, 
$.E.1, and can be obtained direct ‘trom the m by post, or trom any 
chemist and stores thre ater ut the wor 





Greatest Value 
in Cots 





is beautifully made 
in finest materia's. 
Dainty, cosy, 
light, d raug 


seat. . Folds aa 
Washable Ham- 


mock. Pack small 
for travelling 


PRICES OF COTS 
(Undraped) 
No.0, Plain Woed, 
34/6 
No. 1, Polished, 
36/6 


é/ 





No. 2, W. Enamel 
396 


No. 20, 2nd Grade 
Quality,Plai 1. Wood 
26/9 


arriage paid 


SATISFACTION F:iRS i —A\ Cots sent 
on 7 days approval, anywhere in U.K 
Write for Beautifully Iliasirated Catalogue, 
EVERYTHING FOR BABY, 


sent free in plain envelope. 


TREASURE COT CO., LTD. (Dept. M2), 
103 OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.1. 





Nearly opposite Bourne & H 








SULPHOLINE 


This tamous lotion quickly removes Skin kruptions, ensuring a clear 
complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable punples, disfygur- 
ing blotches, obstina:e eczema, disappear by applying SULPHOLINE 


which renders the skin spotless, soft, clear, supple, comtortable. For 
70 ears it has veen the re) edy for 
ruptions | Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples oughness Scurt Spots 
Redness A Rashes Acne 1 Rosea 
ulphouine is prepare | by the great Skin Specialists, J. PErPRRK & Co. 
ie -. 12 Bedio rd L iboratories, london, S.E.1, and is sold in bottles at 
W/ Sand 3-. It can be obtained direct from them by post or trom any 


Chemists and Stores throughout the world 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch 





| 





National 
HOTEL 


Imperial 
HOTEL 





sauere LONdOn |... London 
Central, 1000 Rooms. 


Orchestra Daily. 
Finest Turkish Baths. 





500 Rooms with hot and 
cold water, Bath, and . 


Attendance. NOTIPS 
2 we nee ee 








—_= Oe GOERS YT EST CODE Pe NOT ONO OPN ew cans w Comew 


iS “THE SAFEGUARD OF THE ENGLISHMANS HOME 
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FOR COLDS, 
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 D® MACKENZIES SMELLING BOTTLE 


INFLUENZA, CATARRH, HEADACHES. Etc. 
Of all Chemists and Stores 2/-, or post tree 2/3. 
= DR. MACKENZIE'S LABORATORIES, LTO., READING, ENGLAND 
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F 
FLAVOURED 
WITH RIPE | 
FRUIT JUICES 


“sy SIMPLE to make 
***  _TUSCIOUS to 
taste—and perfectly PURE 
and WHOLESOME. 





CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., 
The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge. 


CASHS names 
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Lees mage 5f- 


fot 


ee 


hink of the number and 
value of the articles —household and personal 
linen, . lingerie, children’s school clothes, etc. — 
you lose in the course of a year, and then con- 
sider what a trivial outlay (5/- for a gross of 
Cash’s Woven Names) will make these costl 
epee unnecessary. You may be “ well 
off,” but nobody can afford to waste ! 












Prices. White Ground. 
12 Doz. 5/-, 6 Doz. 3/9, 3 Doz. 2/9. 





J.M BARRIE Sate 


No 9. 

















Can be supplied by all Drapers and Outfitters 

at a few days’ notice. 

Samples and Full List of Styles FREE on 
application to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
(Dept. D. 13), COVENTRY. 


Ask your Drafter for CASH’S WASH 
RIBBONS. A sample of the New Brocaded 
TRAvE MaAKkK J ash Ribbon will be sent FREE on Reguest. 








Made by the Makers of NORVIC 


MASCOT 


SHOES for Men, 


Women & Children 
\ ‘a 


SS ASS AT 

LOST, STOLEN OR STRAYED 

Thousands of pounss worth of household and wearing 
linen through not being marked with “ae reliable 


“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


IT NEVER FADES, 
And can be had for use with or without heating 
whichever kind is preferred) 
Lost: Soli by ail Stationers, Chemists & Stores 6d. & 1s, 


7 

















& 
Used in the Roya! Households. 
———— 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breaktast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 























HIS wonderful tonic restorative quickly 
banishes headaches and all wearying 
nerve pains which, if neglected, quickly 
undermine one’s health 
When once you have tried Cephos you will 
always keep a box in the house, for it never 
fails to give instant and permanent relief. 
Physicians use and recommend Cephos be- 
cause it is free from injurious drugs and 
narcotics that affect the heart. 
Obtainable from Boots the Chemists, Taylors’ Drug 
Stores, and all other chemists, in boxes at 1/3 and 3/-. 


If not in stock at your local chemist, send P.O. or 
stamps for size required to 


CrrPHOS LTD., BLACKBURN, 
who will send ¢t to you Post Free. 
Write NOW for FREE SAMPLE, mentioning 


The Quiver. 
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JACKSONS GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION by Post 
Save Money by Buying Direct from the Manufacturers 


You can order by post from Jacksons with just as much certainty of satisfaction as though you 
bought the go-ds in one of Jacksons’ shops, because Jacksons guarantee the fit, style and quality of 
everything they sell. Jacksons’ direct-by-mail method of selling will save you pounds, as all 
intermediate profits are ‘abolished and you buy at the manufacturers’ one-profit prices. Compare the 
prices and quality of the goods offered in this advertisement and calculate how much dealing with 
Jacksons will save you. There are Jacksons’ retail branches in all large towns, but if you cannot 
conveniently call, send your order by post, and get the goods by return. Jacksons’ Mail-order 
Catalogue will be sent on request. 


| -DRI-PED LEATHER MEANS DOUBLE WEAR 















Ladies’ fine quality brown A smart Derby boot (Ag210). 
The Super Leather for Soles calf brogue shoe (71465) Uppers ftom superfine box-calf, 

welted as hand-sewn. | fine quality leather lining, 

Suéde lined quarters. made on hand-sewn prin- 

Dri-ped double - wear ciple. Dri-ped double- 

sole. wear sole 





SATISFACTION 
‘GUARANTEED: 


20]- 


By Post od.eatra. 





No, 2. “Super-Resistra. " 
Very dressy coat, with 
stylish hang and fit, rich 
slate grey shade, suitabie 
evening or general wear. 

hree seam sleeves, en 
suring easier fit; bluff 
edged fronts. Fly front, 
seam and vent at back. 
Front inter-lined high 
grade hair cloth for 
retention of shape. Flat 
horizonta! pockets, inside 
ticket pocket. Lined 
throughout proofed ma. | 
terial. To ensure deep, 
even tone, dyed in raw 
material stage. Scien. | 


tifically proofed to high 
est degree knowa. 












Best quality English all fur B i Edge S 
* Wool Velour in grey, fawn, maize Ha t rood qualit 

L125. Ladies’ Woollen x its in g 1 
Gabardine Coats. Ex- and black. , all colours. 


ceedingly smart couts 
in woollen gabardine 
| twill, in fawn, navy aud 
olive shades. The ma- 








terial is — 1 im the A splendid line o urd 
yarn anc is rainproof wearing Woo lours 1 
yet porou Cut in above colo | 
sugle or double bre sted | 
tyles, with or withow 
belt. All sizes. | 
By Post ¢ 





made safe and easy by Jacksons’ mail-order method. 
A postcard will bring you a copy by return, 


WHEN ORDERING give full particulars—quote 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 

















10/6 & 21- 11 1086 | 


and Post Free. Jacksons’ fully td 
illustrated Catalogue of Ladies 
FREE and Gents’ Hats, Boots, Shoes 
and Raincoats. Ordering by post 
Dept. 6, VICTORIA WORKS, 
reference numb r name of ticl m d. Enclos 
seaniseanoe wish your order and chute cee of trotoons STOCKPORT, England. 


Branches in ail large towns. @x2 
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HOW TO CLEAR ALL URIC ACID, 
KIDNEY & LIVER POISONS 
OUT OF THE SYSTEM 


Medical Men decide saltrated water is the quickest permanent 
remedy for organic disorders causing rheumatism, 
Bright's disease, stomach trouble, etc. 

By ALICE LANDLES 


(Certified Nurse). 








Clogged, sluggish and, cleansing and blood-purifying agent equal to 
congested liver, kidneys | the deposits of certain natural medicinal waters. 
or intestines, with the | These deposits are obtainable at slight cost from 
attendant rheumatism, | any chemist as pure refined Alkia Saltrates. 
languor, biliousness, de- | Take before breakfast a level teaspoonful of this 
fective vision, catarrh, | pleasant-tasting compound in a half-tumbler of 
indigestion and impure} water, and notice how all symptoms of rheu- 
blood, should never be | matic or other body poisons vanish within two 
neglected. They mean | or ‘three days, and you begin to enjoy life as 
constipation, ‘* the begin- |; Nature intended. Mental effort and concentra- 
ning of all disease,’’ for | tion become easy again, hard work a pleasure 
Typical Specimen of Uric Gangerous toxins are then | and any pain or constant tired feeling will dis- 
Acid Crystals highly mag- being constantly absorbed | appear. Even gall-stone or other painful con- 
nified, No wonder theyhurt! straight into the blood, | cretions of sharp uric acid crystals and impure 
although sufferers seldom even suspect the real | mineral salts may thus be eliminated. Avoid 
ause of all their troubles. Powerful mixtures | all strong cathartic pills, patent medicines, 
and drugs like calomel (mercury) may irritate | lowering salts, drugs or highly alcoholic stimu- 
the liver to convulsive action, but do not stop | lants; eat moderately, and drink occasionally a 
adherence to walls of the intestines nor cleanse | little saltrated water—Nature’s own _ blood 
and strengthen the delicate network of secretory | clarifier, uric acid solvent and eliminant of all 
ducts and absorbent glands. For this latter | impurities—then you need never fear a recur- 
purpose doctors agree there is no _ solvent, | rence.—A. L. 

















Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “healthy” Corsets, and 
the “‘ Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth. 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 
8/11 pair rree 


Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes 

























In the rough and tumble of their lively romps 
the children need— 





FROCKS—-PINAFORES—-OVERALLS 
because they 
LOOK WELL — WEAR WELL -- WASH WELL. 





The name has become your guarantee of hard- 
from20t030. Made wearing qualities. smart appearance, and the 
=) in linest quality Drill. power to withstand the ordeal of the laundry for 


the colours are fast and the workn anship good. 


| 
SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. || = HERCULES is also sold by the yard for making up. 
No bones or steels to drag, hurt break. | | 
Nolacingattheback. | OUR GUARANTEE. 
quality with s seats of Preto ae oe of finest Every genuine Hercules Garment bears the 
laced idan anders, detachable for washing purposes. || “Mother and Child” ticket, and is guar- 
re ‘" anes Lacing to expand freely ween | anteed. Should any Hercules Garment 


Te ts fitted with adjustable shoulder-straps. prove unsatisfactory in wish or wear your 





(9-in.) busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 

& ts fastened Hoo CHARGE, 

These “ Health * Corsets are special'y recommended tor ladies who 

” Mother and Child. 
enable them to breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
. and whilst giving beauty of figure ar 
the most comfortabie Cors gies Renna roe 7 : 
ets ever worn. 
MANCHESTER. 


RIT it thi draper will at once replace it FREE OF 
at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks & Eyes 
Tt can be easily washed at home, having nothing to rust or tarvieh. Most Drapers stock ~ Hercules.” If yours 
y cy hoes f, please s rl S fo calle 
{oY cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, &c., as there is nothing to hurt or loes not, please send to us for p rus. 
‘ak. Singers and Actresses will find wonderful assistance, as they 
eg Led pron bare oceupenns dem. — constant JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., 
J orse'’ . 
every movement of the bod NGALiat aiviner Ganete ot Meee | Spinners and Manufacturers, 
ae FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 
ostaOraers and make papebie to— (Wholesale and Shipping only supplicd.) 
EALT SET COMPANY t. 99, Morley House, 26/28 | | 
’ Holborn Viaduct, Londen, | 
C1 | 


HCOR 
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HERE'S HEALTH ron OU 


A HOME CURE BY NATURE’S REMEDY 


Don't waste your time trying to cure a chronic ailment by doping j 
system with stimulants and poisons. Such complaints as Jack of vi 
rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, sciatica, and stomach, liver, kidney, ne 
bladder troubles are due to a weakened condition of the nerves and vital 
organs. Your body needs new strength and vitality, and that is what you 
must have before you can get well. Taking drugs into the stomach won't hel; 
you. You know that if you've tried them. They really leave you ina 
worse state than ever. 

Electricity, properly applied, will restore the strength and activity of ey ery | | 
weak, sluggish organ of your body. Apply the “Ajax” Battery for o: 
hour daily. It is the only successful body appliance made, and the on ly 
that infuses the current into the system in the right volur ne to effect a cure 
Under its powerful influence your pains and aches vanish like mists before the 
morning sun. The blood courses through your veins with renewed vigour 
The glow of health returns to your cheeks, and you feel the thrill of new Jif 
that comes with increased vitality and nerve power 

The “Ajax” Body Battery is easy to use. There is no charging t¢ 
bother of any kind. Just putit onand liedown. The current is then es 
in its entirety. The sensation is pleasant, exhilarating. Everyone who uses | | 
oe “Ajax” Battery recommends it, because it is an honest re medy and doe 


geiakiess FREE TO YOU 


Ou 92-page book about electric treatment is written in plain language and n 
illustrated. It contains many facts you should know about the cause and cure of discas 
It is FREE to both men and women. Don't wait a minute—send now if you cann 
call for a free test. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 52), 25 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. 


South African Branch: 70 Pritchard Street, P.O. Box 7222. Johan ‘esbure, 


“KLEENOFF ” Cooker Cleaning Jelly 


For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, &c. 


Means Nicer Cooking and Cleaner Food. 
Recommended by all Principal Gas Companies. Ask your 
lronmonger or Gas Company for it. If they do not stock, 

send 2/- for 2 tins, post art 






























Pn SE) “33 
BY FRIEND TO FRIEND ‘<) 


Hair, Fe As the result of our advertising 
estore! many ladies have been induced to 


DR WILSONS 






























/3 “just try” Dr. Wilsons. They have 

Vu proved that it is both a genuine 

E §/- article and a real good friend. A w altn of rich and 

Postage lovely lustrous tresses is on+ of woman's greatest assets, Y 
5¢ No lady can afford to let her hair go thin or get grey. \} 

extra 


Dr. Wiison’s Hair Restorer is now being recommended 
by friend to friend, but “ rivals’ like to keep the ‘ good ) 
news” to themselves. Dr. Wils ‘n’s goes to the root of /} 
ASK YOUR HAIRDRESSER the hair; it stimulates and induces a healthy new growth. 


a NR, WILSIN’S HAIR RESTORER y 


@ write © PARTON, oo & CO., Lto, Butt Rina BIRMINGHAM. 
ca °, sce Sie ff 
* ZEN 
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- HAD PILES 40 YEARS. 
‘ NOW PERMANENTLY GURED. 
these loggie - p 
Heculeg heats Gy, NO OPERATION EITHER. 
= f f, Perth man tells how he cured himself. During 
ind | * the next ten days a supply of Nemolin will 
Kal | be sent post paid and Apsouumey 
i FREE OF COST. Simply seni a 
% postcard to address below. 
“One touch of Nemolin and your pains are over. 


A day —or possibly two if case is serious—and you 
never worry about piles any more. Nemolin will 


\ weet / 
h . cure them /ermanently,” writes this former sufferer, 
the Ri | ? : - 
our ——i who zever expected to be cured. Soothing, heal- 
life ing, antiseptic, odourless, non-astringent, convenient 




















The Lace with the extra long wear to use, and absolutely non-poisonous, it avoids any 
No detention from business or social activities and 
bed HURCULACES are made in many varieties renders operations no longer necessary. Based 
Uses "ee ’ . 's B on a radically different principle from any other 
Joe for Ladies’, Men's end bier’ - treatment. Ask your chemist about it, or send a 
and Shoes in all the popular shades. postcard to address below and receive, post paid, 
" > pean in plain sealed wrapping, a large free supply, fully 
icaly Ask for prerrictyey oe and *ble po — sufficient for a thorough trial, together with certified 
vay. 1 you ere getting the best possible value 1s proofs of effects in thousands of specially difficult 
inno | F your money, prove for yourself that they are cases ; also authoritative professional endorsement, 
THE LACES WITH THE EXTRA LONG WEAR. which must convince even the most discouraged, 
ae ; hopeless and sceptical. Just send a post card to 
; -Stocked by the leading P ea P 
rE i Boot Shops, th a Outfitters. Research Laboratories (Dept. 123-4), 22 Euston 
' Buildings, London, N.W.1. 
re, F ‘anuracturED BY FAIRE BROS& Co. Ltd.. LEICESTER 
ae 


Say good-bye No Wonder Theyre Merry 
lly to ill-health 
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ake you fit—keep you fit 
L 


Sold by Cheinists, Stores,andall Beautiful E.P.N.S, 
boots’ and Taylors’ branches. Spoons for all users, 





9d &i1 4 Free discs and full par- CHILDREN LOVE IT : 

© | ticulars in every bottle, Colouring Competition for Children. V — 

Sutcliffe & Bingham, Ltd., Cornbrook, Manchest Prizes given monthly, Write for particulars 
Jot bee ee ee Sutcliffe & Bingham, Ltd., Cornbrook, Manchester. 

















HAIR ON THE FACE 


Removed by a painless method. Explanatory Booklet sent Free. 

Beauty of face is often disfigured by hairy growths, and how to remove these has caused much 
inxiety to ladies who study their personal appearances. Some have tried the painful process of 
Electrolysis, which leaves the skin perforated, and o'ten these small holes become clogged, and hence 
ther blemishes arise, such as Blackheads, Pimples, &c. There is also the dangerous depilatory, which 
mly burns off the hair, and often burns the skin. But at last science has devised a method which 
entirely supersedes the antiquated harmful methods. 

Every lady suffering tom hairy growths will be pleased to learn that these can be removed for ever 
by a new method which cannot possibly harm the most delicate skin. It is so sure that it is just a 
matter of days, and the hair has gone for ever, leaving a beautiful clear skin. ‘I'here is no expensive 
treatment or appliances to buy. You will not be put to any inconvenience. All you have to do can 
be done in the privacy of your own apartments. This new method is worthy of your iterest, We 
specially want those sufferers who have tried other methods to write, as, unless we can prove that we 

: can do all that we claim, we do not ask you to take up this treatment. 

Just send your name and add How TO OBTAIN INFORMATION OF THIS NEW a 8 
128 Shaitesbury eae address, with a stamp for postage, to The Capiilus Manufacturing Co., 339 Palace House, 
will enable you to rer : “i London, W.1. You will receive a full description of this simple and remarkable method, which 
perfectly plain and s er all superfluous hair at home ata very slight expense. The descript on is posted to you FREE in a 
and surely superfl ae kage, and you should have no hesitation in writing. You will be delighted to learn how easily 
‘perfluous hair can be painlessly removed. Why not write to-day 
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Freckles says: 


" "We gets a quarter, Sundays” 





+6 

Dad wen it home Saturday night 
and mother puts it in her apron pocket to hide it, 
she does . . . ‘cos we always find it right at the 
back of the corner cupboard. 
“At Sunday School time we generally gets three 
lumps—me and our kid. And if we're good and 
bring home a text card... we get another each. 
“So we get done good both ways, specially Sundays 

‘cos eating good things must make you good— 
same as listening to ‘em.” 
* * * * * & 

The suitable reward of virtue is surely Mackintosh’s 
Toffee-de-Luxe, goodness itself. 


MACKINTOSHS 


Toffee-de- Luxe 


d. Sold loose by weight and in Tins 
8 Qtr. at 1/3, 2|-, 2/6, and 5]- 











MACKINTOSH 


Torgge peut 
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RINSO cancels 
all drudgery and 
expense of the 
Copper Fire. 
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ig certainly is nothing else when Rinso does the 

washing. After one wash-day with Rinso you 
will emphatically condemn your copper as 
‘neither use nor ornament!” There is no need to 
waste coal in the copper fire; Rinso will wash 
in cold water. There need be no hard work, 
and rubbing on wash-day; Kinso washes by 
itself—while you sleep. 

This is the simple Rinso way. Preparc the Rinso as 


directed on the packet. Soak the clothes overn g't; 
rinse and hang to dry in the morning. That's all! 


SOLD IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE 


By all Grocers, Oilmen, Stores, Chandlers, etc. 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpool, West Bromwich and London. 
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THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 
Cuts short attacks of 


COUGHS, COLDS nets... 





Zana eee RR ee Eee eee eee 





: ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS Acts ‘ike a Charm in 
j DIARRHEA, 
A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, COLIC, ' 
TOOTHACHE, KHEUMATISM and other bowel! 
complaints 





ROOOOOOOOO COCO OOOO OO OOOO COOOOOOOOC Oooo oooS 
THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 








The “MAJIK” Dining Table 


(Provisi :nally Patented.) 


The Extending Table with no screw or spring 
movement and no hard, square corners. 


It is periectly easy to extend the “ Majik” Dining 
Table completely in four seconds, Simply raise the end 
shghtly, pull gently, and an extra leaf rises auto- 
matically. No rubbing of one suriace against another. 
No metal mechanism, but all sound, honest cab:net work. 


Readily adapted to required length, with no handle to lose, and 
a place for the extra leaves when they are not in use. 

The ‘** Majik” Dining Table is a fine piece of furniture—handsome 
in appearance and thoroughly well built. You have choice ol 
various styles in oak, birch, or mahogany, 





Write for name of 
the nearest dealer 
where the “ Majik’ 
may be seen and 
purchased. 














WM. ANGUS & CO.,LTD., 
45a Paul St.,Finsbury,E.C.2 
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ALL LEADING DRAPERS sell 

39 *“LUVISCA "in latest shades { 
and colourings, including new | 
cord effects, 37-38 ins. wide. i 
Striped designs 3/1 13 ; 


per yard 


Plain shades 

=a —« 4/6 
it LUVISCA” BLOUSES rea ady-to- 
wear are obtainable in all newest ! 
tor BLOUSES, DRESSES, styles and designs. Nonegenume | 
. al +¥ rO without the neck tab. : 
CHILDREN’S FROCKS, &c.  “LUVISG" Siatiard Guaran- 
teed Blouses with the BLUE 
ISCA™ please Neck Tab are the best pos-ible 
1ULDS, Ltd. yaue in “ LUVISCA” Any 
Kt who Biouse be iring this tab not giving 
unqualified satisfaction will be <« 
immediately replaced, ! 









Tf ony difivu'ty in obtaining el 


ae | 
write to the Manufacturers, COT RI 
dept. 83), 49 Ald 








: ermanbury, Loudou 
, ; 
| He sent you the name of the nearest retailer selling 


4, aud an illustrated Booklet yiviny particulara. 
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The Future of the Educated Woman | 


§ 
€ 
Are educated women wanted in business? The § 
question is rather startling, and the answer is somewhat 
disconcerting. Miss Marie Harrison deals with the 
subject in an illuminating article in my May number, 


The May number will be specially notable in its 
8 contributors. Mrs. Baillie Reynolds writes a complete 
8 story, ‘*‘ Fellow Passengers”; Grace S. Richmond tells 
3 of ** That Last Hour’; Ethel Bell describes ‘ The 
i Land of Happy Babies”; Michael Kent gives a story, 
‘“‘If the W:nd Changes”; and Leslie 

= 


Gordon Barnard contributes ‘‘ Slightly le Vibe: 
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of Delight, 


Wl tA? all of it so rich, ere latively delicious 
 —aaeneees : ae y La as two be indescribable, ‘Ge yin "Sdn 
iM f | 8 “A Thrill of Delight with Every Bite.” 


oj. TURNWRIGHTS 
fi os TORE DELIGHT 


Sold in daintily wrapped pieces, and in Tins. 


Obtainable from = Confectioners. If any ! FREE and POST PAID.—Send a postcard (postage id 


difficulty is experienced we will sen 1 1/- or : if envelope is used postage 144.) for a delightful s seri 
tin POSI whos k i m receipt of remittance of coloured flower and natural history c-rds Men 
Vostage abroad extra, he Quiver. 





Makers : TURNER & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd. (Dept. A.), Brighouse, ~YORKS. 
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This child, bright eyed and clear complexioned, with straight 
limbs and a face radiant with the glow that comes only 
from perfect health, is a living testimonial to the value of the 


o 






Progressive System of Infant Feeding. Taking Nature as its 
model, it provides a food specially adapted to each particular 
phase of baby’s development, and supplies at the appropriate times the 
nourishment best suited to promote healthy growth and development. 
Send coupon for a free copy of the ‘Allenburys’ 


booklet on ‘Intant Feeding and Management,’ and 
a sample of Food suited to the age cf your baby. 





Special Coupons 


To ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3. 





Mrs 


will be pleased to receive a copy of ‘Infant Feeding and Management,’ 
and a sample of Food. 


Her baby’s age is........ Q. 
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ENO is 
best for 
Children | 


because it posse ses 
the valuable prop rties ( 
of fresh, ripe fruit, | 
and s equally delicious 
and refreshing. Be- 
cause of ils purity and 
gentle, natural action, 
you cannol give your 
children a _ safer or 
more pleasant correc- 
live -ask your own 
doctor. 


Children love the pleasant taste of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT "—they will 
drink it without the least coaxing. For constipation, stomac “he iche, biliousness, 
loss of appetite, and the consequences of unwise eating, ENO is invaluable 


From childhood to old age—all who value health and internal cleanliness should 
follow this simple, pleasant rule of health : first thing every morning drink a 
glass of water (warm or cold) sparkling with a dash of ENO. ENO 1s as 
welcome in health as it is reliable in sickness. Always keep a botile handy. 


EN® 


“FRUIT SALT» 


The ‘ * Hou: eho ld’ Siz eat 3 /- sh ape at ze of the 
most suitable for regular fam ily sy he " oF a make it 
use. Ask your chemist for the ideal for the travellcr—for off-ce 


size that suits ,our needs. use—jor ihe we-k-end case. 
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Resolve 


RESOLVED that I will, at the earliest 
possible moment, make a home that 
shall be a worthy reflection of my 
desires, a fitting abode for my family, 
a house of inspiration for myself 
and my friends. 

If means and opportunity afford 
I will build a home to my liking, 
and put into it the best thought, most 
careful planning that I am capable 
of. 

It this is not possible, and I] 
can obtain someone else’s old home, 
I will, by skilful arrangement, con- 
vert that to the house of my dreams. 
If even this is not to be I will— 
by even more careful thought and 
planning—change my own home until 
it more nearly represents the best 
that is in me. 

And withal and throughout I 
will love and cherish my home, renew 
it with the changing years, re-beau- 
tify it and ever keep its youth and 
freshness intact as I would the youth 
and freshness of my own mind and 

soul. And may it be a home of 
peace and helpfulness to all whe 
enter its gates. 
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1.—A small bungalow, 


N the the war the 
housing problem seemed well-nigh in- 
soluble. 


years following 
At the outset a mighty organi- 
zation was built up in order to make good 
the deficiency, but after much misdirected 
effort and expenditure it retired defeated, 
practically leaving its task to private enter- 
prise. At the start of the housing cam- 
paign prices seemed high, and, 
the revival of industry in 


1 


owing to 
other branches, 
there was little labour available for 
building. As 
matters 


house 
time went on 


worse; 


‘ however, 
became prices soared to 
preposterous heights, wages went up in a 
struggle to keep up with the cost of living, 
and labour, even of the lowest standard, 
was at a premium. The past 
changed all this; with the 


of Government competition and the open- 
ing up of businesses closed during the 
war period the cost of material ha fallen, 
Wages are considerably lower, and experts 
are practically unanimous in the opinion 
that building costs, 


has 
withdrawal 


year 


which now stand at 
about one hundred per cent. above those of 
1914, are stabilized for some years to come. 


Although this is the 
Necessarily follow that 


day will cost double as 


case it does not 
built to- 
much as a 
of similar accommodation built in 1914, 
for in what may be called the famine period 
much has been done to A 
methods of building, much attention has 
been paid to the problem of how to plan 
and construct 

with the utmost , 
Vexatious buildin 
usually relaxed. 
At the present time 


a house 


house 


evolve ch 


a house 


xy > ’ 
etmiciently 


] 
and 


and yet 
conomy, everal 


re ilatio 


re how 


existing houses havine 


531 


which can be buili for £420 


any pretence 


to desirability are well-nigh 
unobtainable. 


Prices are almost stationary, 
there is labour in excess of the demand, 
and the indications are that every day 
more and more people in need of a real 
home are realizing that the time has arrived 
when it is actually cheaper to build wisely 
than to buy. It is for these that this article 
is intended. 
Building a house is not an everyday 
matter, and it is as well before embarking 
upon the undertaking to obtain some 
practical advice, which, if heeded, will save 
many regrets and possibly a good deal of 
money, and, at the same time, add con 
siderably to the pleasures of anticipation 
and realization. First of all, be guided by 
adviser; do not think that 
every small builder can design you an ideal 
home; by employing a sound architect you 
will get a better house and save money. 


an experienced 
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2.—Plan of the bungalow shown above 
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**I watched him out of sight up the doorsteps 


of his sumptuous but poverty-stricken mansion ’’—p. 518 
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1.—A small bungalow, which can be 


N the years following the war the 
housing problem seemed well-nigh in- 
soluble. At the outset a mighty organi- 
zation was built up in order to make good 
the deficiency, but after much misdirected 


effort and expenditure it retired defeated, 
practically leaving its task to private enter- 
prise. At the start of the housing cam- 
paign prices sce g 

the revival of industry in other branches, 
there was little labour available for 
building. As time went on, however, 
matters became worse; prices 





‘d high, and, owing to 





house 


soared to 
preposterous heights, wages went up in a 
struggie to keep up with the cost of living, 
and labour, even of the lowest standard, 
was at a premium. The past 


year has 
changed all this; with the withdrawal 


of Government competition and the 
ing up of businesses closed 
War period the cost ot 


if 


open- 
during the 
material has fallen, 
Wages are considerably lower, and experts 
are practically unanimous in the opinion 
that building costs, which now stand at 
about one hundred per cent. above those ol 
1914, are stabilized for 

Although this is the case it does not 
Necessarily follow that a house built to 
day will cost double as much as a house 
of similar accommodation 
for in what may | 


much has been 


me. ¢ 
some ( < 


» come. 


\ built in 1914, 
called the famine period 


done to evolve ch ape 


methods of building, much attention has 
been paid to the problem of how to plan 
and construct a house efficiently and yet 
With the utmost economy and everal 
vexatious buildin regulation ire) now 


usually relaxed 


At the Present time existing houses havine 


5 


built for £420 


any pretence to desirability are well-nigh 
unobtainable. Prices are almost stationary, 
there is labour in excess of the demand, 
and the indications are that every day 
more and more people in need of a real 
home are realizing that the time has arrived 
when it is actually cheaper to build wisely 
than to buy. It is for these that this article 
is intended. 

Building a house is not an everyday 
matter, and it is as well before embarking 
upon the undertaking to obtain some 
practical advice, which, if heeded, will save 
many regrets and possibly a good deal of 
money, and, at the same time, add con- 
siderably to the pleasures of anticipation 
and realization. First of all, be guided by 
an experienced adviser; do not think that 
every small builder can design you an ideal 
home; by employing a sound architect you 
will get a better house and save money. 
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»,. Plan of the bungalow shown above 
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3.—The exigencies of a wide, shallow site dictated the 


narrow plan of this house 


Next, with regard to the ground. Having 
selected a locality, carefully inspect the vari- 
ous sites available and obtain definite infor- 
mation on the following points: Are drain- 
age, water and lighting services easily avail- 


able? Are there any road-making charges 
to be met now or at a later date? Are 
there restrictions which will prevent any 
subsequent building of an_ undesirable 
Nature being erected in such a way as to 


affect your proposed 
Which fences have you to erect 
tain? 


adversely house ? 
or main- 


Is transport for delivery of build- 





ing material (a heavy item) easy? What 
are the local rates? The answer to these 
questions will enable you to assess the 
relative values of various sites. With 
regard to the cost of land in a suburban 
area, given a depth of, say, 150 feet, this 
would be from £3 to £5 per foot of 


frontage, or (if leasehold), from 4s. up- 
ward per \ front 


a small house would be about 


foot per annum. fair 


age for 25 
or 40 feet, although many are built with 
less. In country districts land is obtain 


able at from £150 per acr 


a square of 
210 feet is roughly an acre) and wages 
are lower, but it is often necessary to 


make one’s own arrangements for drain 


age, water-supply and lighting, and in 
a remote spot the cartagt of material 
may be a very serious item. In any 
case have prope! legal idvice on the 
conveyance or lease of the land. It is 
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Plans 


of above This is esset 
roomy house, and with a good simple class ‘ 


finish it could be built for about £1,450 
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WHY NOT 


BUILD YOUR OWN HOUSE? 





should be determined not only by considera- 
tions of outlook and aspect, but also in 
relation to the garden, which should serve 
laid out in definite 
relation to the house, so that the two are 
linked up when seen both from the out- 
side and from the principal rooms. A 
practical point to consider is the garage. 
Cars of one sort or another are rapidly be- 
coming almost universal, and it is a serious 
drawback for any house to be arranged 
without the possibility of a garage being 
added if required. 

Coming now to the actual house, a few 


as a setting, and be 


words on the materials to be used may be 
permissible. In this matter avoid like a 
plague the various ‘substitute ’ materials 
often They mean a 
heavy cost for upkeep, and almost invari- 
ably the workmen are strange to them, and 


advocated. usually 


delays and bad work result. Be conserva- 
tive and have real bricks, real tiles, and— 
afford it—real Avoid 
glaring colours and all materials having a 
hard mechanical finish. Use local material 
if possible and do not be ostentatious with 
A house that shouts is as 
offensive as a man who does so. 


if you can oak, 


the colours used. 


If possible 





5.—The entrance. This shows the effect pos- 


sible with the Simplest means. It owes 
much to the big root, leaded panes and 
random stone paving 


- 


2 





6.—The lounge—a view looking through the 
folding doors toward the entrance 


get your house to harmonize with its sur- 
roundings, 

The next point likely to be raised by the 
prospective builder of a home is that of the 
comparative merits of a bungalow and a 
cottage, and on this the writer is emphatic- 
ally in favour of the latter for two reasons : 
First.—A small single-story house usually 
looks mean to the point 
temptible. Second.—A 
more or 
more 


of being con- 
bungalow (unless 
less temporary structure) 
because it requires twice as 
much roof and foundations. The only poss- 
ible exception would be in a case where 


it is a 


costs 


very little accommodation is required, as in 
the bungalow illustrated in Fig. 1. 

Make sure there is no waste space in the 
proposed house, no part that is not going to 
be useful, and no long passages or large 
expanses in the roof. Realize the fact that 
every cubic foot in a house costs at least a 
shilling, and see that all your shillings are 
well spent. 

It is a good plan to co-operate with some- 
one else and arrange to build a pair of 
houses, although they need not necessarily 
both be alike. Naturally it costs less in 
proportion to build two, and the amount 
of external walling and the number of 
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7.—House at Dulwich. A particularly 
economical house, considering the ac- 
commodation afforded 
chimneys are reduced. It is often practic- 
able to have one drainage system and one 
connexion to the water and lighting services 
for the two houses, thereby effecting a sub- 
stantial saving. Also with congenial 
occupants the two gardens can be combined. 
See that the fireplaces are combined into 
as few chimneys as possible. If they are 
inside the house instead of against an out- 
side wall they will be more efficient in use. 
Insist upon the drainage arrangements being 
concentrated and as near the sewer as poss- 
ible. In a small house suitably planned it 
is quite practicable to connect all the sani- 
tary arrangements to one manhole. The 
hot and cold water services also should be 
concentrated as much for efficiency as eco- 
nomy. [Every part of the plumbing should 
be controlled so that it may be easily 
emptied if necessary, and all pipes in the 
roof space should be closely wrapped in 
felt bound with wire. It is desirable to box 
in the cistern and fill the space around 
with sawdust, but in any case it should have 
a close-fitting cover, and a gas burner at 
hand to keep it from freezing. 
Another point bearing on economy is the 
height of rooms. Many people are very 
keen on rooms with high ceilings, which 
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naturally increase the cost, but in a 
properly ventilated 
practical value. 


house are of little 
In winter they take longer 
to warm, and they certainly make a room 


appear smaller than a similar apartment 


with less headroom. With a_ typical 
English cottage the appearance ide and 
out is aided by the use of rooms S&Sft. from 


floor to ceiling, while a height of 8ft. 6ins, 
is fully adequate. 

Dealing next with some of the internal 
details which have so important a bearing 
on a home, a word of warning rtnay not he 
cut of place. Interested parties are con- 
stantly advocating an “all-gas” or “all- 
electric” house, but it is as well to have 
two strings to your bow. Everyone has his 
predilections on such matters, and it may 
be a serious handicap, should it be desired 
to dispose of the house at any time, if con- 
siderable expense is necessary in order to 
make it practicable, for instance, to change 
gas fires to coal grates. Electric light is 
relatively cheap and certainly the best form 
of illuminant, and it pays to put in plenty 
of points, even in the roof space and any 
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8.—The plans, showing how the house can 
be extended at back (see dotted lines). 
Without the extension this house could 
be built for about £1,000, and the exten- 
sion would cost some £150 if done at 
the same time 
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9.—One of the bedrooms, 

one of the fireplaces 
large cupboards. should 
switched on from up 


Lights on landing 
be capable of being 


stairs or down, and these “two-way ” 


switches may be installed in other positions. 


For instance, in small bedroom it is a 
good plan to have one light which can be 
worked from the door and also from the 
head of the bed. It is also possible to in- 
stall an external switch (worked with a key) 


to light the hall before entering 


r the se 
g the house. 


Incidentally flush switch-plates look much 
better than those with projecting blocks. 


They should be selected to match the fittings 


on the do TS, and if electric bells are in- 
stalled they can be controlled by pushes 
combined on the same plates. Also they can 


be connected up to the lighting system in 


stead of being worked from small batteries. 
Electric heating matter. It 
more costly in- 
expensive and not always 


¢ is a different 
volves a separate 
stallation, and 


and 


adequate in use. It has its best uses as a 
subsidiary method of he iting and for elec- 
ric irons, toasters. et 

Gas is a useful servant, giving heat 
quickly and cleanly. Gas fires and other 


httings have been brought to a very efficient 
pitch, and gas 


cooking is uni 
versal in th small 


Often 


wellnigh 
of to-day. 

the supply company will run a gas service 
ata nominal charge, and it is a good plan 
to have it laid to all fireplaces and to the 
bathroom in case it 
; mal! heaters to hang over 
the sink are now available for about fifteen 


h yuses 


2 required at any time. 
Gas irons and 





showing built-in cupboards and 


at 
hours. 
mal, 

A slig 


work 


10. 


and fifty shillings 
tively, 
of ‘hot 


moments 


and give 
water in a 
after 1 


o 
ig 


sate x wan oa 
stall a gas boiler 
nected up to the 
water service of 
whole house at 


about 
plumbing, etc. 
A highly 
means of providing 
small 
boiler 


install a 
depe ndent 


is to 
can be 


the hot-water 


Such a boiler, 


with a little coal, 

burn small coke and 

household refuse, 

keep alight indefinitely 
ended to about once in 

Its working cost is infinitesi- 

and it results most satisfactory. 
htly larger boiler can be arranged to 
a few radiators if desired, although 





he hall, showing 
and electric newel-light to stairs 





respec- 
plenty 


hting. 
It is also possible to in- 


a cost of 
fio apart from the 


satisfactory 
domestic hot-water supply 
(which 
obtained for about 
fg) and connect it up to 
circulation. 
started 


and 


twelve 


solid balustrade 



































7.—Houwse at Dulwich. A particularly 
economical house, considering the ac- 
commodation afforded 


chimneys are reduced. It is often practic- 
able to have one drainage system and one 
connexion to the water and lighting services 
for the two houses, thereby effecting a sub- 
stantial saving. Also with congenial 
occupants the two gardens can be combined. 

See that the fireplaces are combined into 
as few chimneys as possible. If they are 
inside the house instead of against an out- 
side wall they will be more efficient in use. 
Insist upon the drainage arrangements being 
concentrated and as near the sewer as poss- 
ible. In a small house suitably planned it 
is quite practicable to connect all the sani- 
tary arrangements to manhole. The 
hot and cold water services also should be 
concentrated as much for efficiency as eco- 


one 


nomy. [Every part of the plumbing should 
be controlled so that it may be easily 


emptied if necessary, and all pipes in the 
roof space should be closely wrapped in 
felt bound with wire. It is desirable to box 
in the cistern and fill the space around 
with sawdust, but in any case it should have 
a close-fitting cover, and a gas burner at 
hand to keep it from freezing. 

Another point bearing on economy is the 
height of rooms. Many people are very 
keen on rooms with high ceilings, which 
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naturally increase the cost, but in a 
properly ventilated house are of little 
practical value. In winter they take longer 
to warm, and they certainly make a room 


appear smaller than a similar apartment 
with less headroom. With a_ typical 
English cottage the appearancé ide and 
out is aided by the use of rooms Sft. from 


floor to ceiling, while a height of 8ft. 6ins, 
is fully adequate. 

Dealing next with some of the internal 
details which have so important a bi aring 
on a home, a word of warning raay not he 
cut of place. Interested parties are 


con- 
stantly advocating an “all-gas” or “all- 
electric’ house, but it is as well to have 
two strings to your bow. Everyone has his 


predilections on such matters, and it may 
be a serious handicap, should it be desired 
to dispose of the house at any time, if con- 
siderable expense is necessary in order to 
make it practicable, for instance, to change 
gas fires to coal grates. Electric light is 
relatively cheap and certainly the best form 
of illuminant, and it pays to put in plenty 
of points, even in the roof space and any 





8.—The plans, showing how the house can 
be extended at back (see dotted lines). 
Without the extension this house could 
be built for about £1,000, and the exten- 
sion would cost some £150 if done at 
the same time 


a, 
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9.—One of the bedrooms, showing built-in cupboards and 


one of the fireplaces 


large cupboards. Lights on landing should 
be capable of being switched on from up- 
stairs or down, and these “two-way ” 
switches may be installed in other positions. 
For instance, in a small bedroom it is a 


good plan to have one light which can be 
worked from the from the 
head of the bed. It is also possible to in- 
stall an external switch (worked with a key) 
to ight the hall before entering the house. 


doot and also 


Incidentally flush switch plates look much 
better than those with projecting blocks. 


They should be selected to match the fittings 
on the doors and if electric 


bells are in- 
stalled they can be 


controlled by pushes 


combined on t! \lso they can 


ie@ same plat S. 
be connected up to the lighting system in 
stead of being worked from small batteries. 

Electric heating is a different matter. It 
involves a separate and 


stallation, a1 


more costly in- 
is expensive and not always 
adequate in ust It has its best 


uses as a 
subsidiary met] 


DSI od of heating and for elec- 
tric Irons, toasters, etc. 

Gas is a useful 
quickly and cleanly. 


servant, heat 
| Gas and other 
fittings have been brought to a very efficient 
pitch, and ga cooking is 
versal in the small |} 


giving 


fires 


wellnigh uni 
1ouses of to day. Often 
the supply company will run a gas service 


at a nominal chat is a good plan 
to have it laid to all fireplaces and to the 
bathroom in case it is required at any time. 
small hea 
the sink are now availabl 


e, and it 


Gas irons and 


ters to hang over 
e for about fifteen 





if attended to 
hours. 


mal, 


and fifty shillings respec- 


tively, and give plenty 
of hot water in a few 
moments after lighting. 
It is also possible to in- 
stall a gas boiler. con- 
nected up to the hot- 
water service of the 


whole house at a cost of 
about £10 apart from the 
plumbing, etc. 

A highly 
means of 


satisfactory 
providing a 
domestic hot-water supply 
is to install a small in- 
dependent boiler (which 
can be obtained for about 
£9) and connect it up to 
the hot-water circulation. 
Such a boiler, 
little 
small 


. , 
household 


started 
coal, will 
coke and all 
and 
indefinitely 
once in. twelve 
infinitesi- 


with a 
burn 
refuse, 
keep 
about 
Its working 


alight 


cost is 


and its results most. satisfactory. 


\ slightly larger boiler can be arranged to 


work 


10. 


a few radiators if desired, although 





The hall, showing solid balustrade 


and electric newel-light to stairs 
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these seem out of place in a home. Another mentand screen may cost from £50 up t 


Oa 
method of obtaining hot water is to have amount, but a hand spray and flexible pip 
a boiler at the back of an open fire’ This can be obtained for £4. Much in 
is convenient in a small house but natur- remarks will apply to the lavatory ba 
ally less efficient. which should be fixed undet y high 

For a fair-sized house it is desirable to window, supported on plain et 
have a hot-water cylinder close to the boiler, just clear of the wall, ot | lly 
but in the average case one in the linen — buried in the plaster 
cupboard will suftice. This cupboard should \ tiled bathroom is vet itt eh 
have its shelving composed of strips of height of 4 ft. 6 ins. being sufhicic S ; 
wood about 3; in. apart, so that the hot air = quality tiles will serve 
will reach every part, and if another cup- can be fixed at twenty-thre ngs per y 
board happens to adjoin it is not a bad = square yard. Alternatively ( ( 
plan to have a small opening between, so painted and finished in enamel, but. this | 
that the heat may spread from one to the should not be done while ew 
other. Another way is to fix plate ¢ over the 

Dealing next with the sanitary fittings, portions liable to be splash« \ | 
the bath should be porcelain-enamel!ed, not should be a separate apartment a lated 
painted, and with nickel-plated fittings. as completely as possible. Silent apparatus 
These latter are easier to clean than brass, should be a stne gua non, and ; azed fire 
and wear better than the white-enamelled clay cistern is well worth the ext fift 
variety. The old-fashioned rubber plug shillings or so it cost Phe th 
and chain will be found more satisfactory kitchen should be to i dec] fitt 
in use than some of the more elaborate with a draining board on ¢ 
wastes. <A large bath is a fetish with Whole fixed on brackets ( 
many, but it should be remembered that it of the floor 
will require conside rably more water, A bath The fireplac hould 1] lected yw 
fitted with a full spray and shower attach care, as they are the central 





11.—The ingle, in the house illustrated in No. 3 


The whole fireplace projection, including the sides up to shelf-level, is tiled. Note 
eliminates the need of a curb or fender, the candlesticks w ired 
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rooms. There are hosts of good stock de- 
signs to select from, and, unfortunately, 
not few bad ones. the labour- 
saving point of view there is much to be 
said for the arrangement described unde1 
Fig. it. All of comparatively inex- 
pensive “mantel 


a From 


Sorts 
registers,” i.e. castings 
combining grate and mantel, are obtainable, 
and for small rooms it is worth remembering 
that a “gas mantel register”? combining a 
gas fire, raised hearth and mantel is now on 
the market It possible to get 
various combinations of back-to-back fires, 
both heating the same boiler, or fires trans- 


is also 


ferable from one rocm to another, but one 


Vig 
J/Of£ 
































13.—Ground Floor 


frames, which also provide a 
better chance to fix curtains. 
Sliding sashes as in Fig. 7 are 


convenient and very suitable for 
elevations of a Georgian type, 
but whatever class of window 












































Ss 
used, one important but usually 
neglected point should be in- 
sisted upon: all lights not 
accessible from the ground 
should cleanable from the 
inside. This can be done by 
the use, wherever necessary, 

12.—A little house, built for sheer economy. The of what are termed “exten 
present cost would be about £800 sion hinges,’ which open to 
: leave a space of 3 Ins. or so 
hesitates to recommend such arrangements. between the hinge side of the sash and the 
W here a range or gas-cooker is available frame. In all rooms it is desirable to 
for the serious cooking it is not a bad plan arrange a small fanlight, etc., to provide 
to have a stove of the “Interoven” class ventilation with the minimum of draught 
in one of the rooms for use for small items when the main windows are closed. 
of cooking, plate-warming, etc. These Insist upon doors not of the hackneyed 
have an oven over the fire, while there are“ fout panel” variety. More pleasing de 
somewhat similar stoves signs are now. every- 
of quite presentable ap where available, and the 
pearance with ovens at one adopted should be 
one side. used uniformly through 
he class of window out the house Nothing 
to adopt will depend BEDROGM | looks worse than neigh 
upon the design of the pia: 2 bouring doors differing 
house, but generally in height or design. 
speaking wooden win Black iron latches and 
dows divided into moder c handles look well, and 
ately small panes look | " if the woodwork is 
best and are cheapest. a iad 1 stained and wax-polished 
Metal windows are effi Boxes Bep vA a finger plates should be 
cient, but appear rather ahi canta unnecessary, 
mean in a simple build For the staircase a 
io If used they look = = solid plastered  balus- 
ita ae eae Pes oe” There is no waste space in this aaa = a be ‘6 ae 
ittle house. First-floor plan or a similar treatment 


wi 


/ 
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e— ‘. 7 completely concealing the hatch, 
? t the bottom shelf of which is 
P X exactly level with = the top of 
: : the sideboard. Another plan is 
, : to form a cupboard opening 
y from either room On _ the 
shelves of this the articles 
mainly used each have their 
appointed place, and are, of 
course, equally accessible from 
dining-room or kitchen. This 
idea has been carr 1 so far a 
to have double-action drawer 
opening from either sid \1 
other arrangement to keep the 
opening wide and low and to fit 
15.—A larger house, costing about £1,450 it with a falling front forming 
a table-flap when oper 
in wood panelling costs little more and is Cupboards are often unsightly and put 
labour-saving and much more pleasing than in as obvious afterthoughts. They should 


the more ordinary arran; 
electric newel light 
interest. The general floors are best in a 
wood finish, but for halls, kitchens, etc., 
there are a number of composition floors 
having a surface similar to that of linoleum 
and These 
floors cost about six shillings per yard, and 
if treated when new with linseed oil are 
easily kept clean and polished. Where they 
are often washed down it is a good plan to 
“cove ” them next the walls, i.e. finish them 
with a hollow curve turning up flush into 
the wall face. At all make sure 
that the threshold or sill of the door is 
raised about 114 ins. above the floor in order 
to open clear of a door-mat. 

It is difficult to compress the innumerable 
points of detail into reasonable limits, but 
there are a few outstanding matters which 
may be briefly touched upon in conclusion. 
In recent years the writer has 
general revival in favour of the Victorian 
folding doors. Their judicious use adds 
greatly to the spaciousness of a house, 
and they should be hung on “rising butts ” 
to fold back flat when open or to be lifted 
right off in the summer if not required. 

The serving hatch is 


rement, while an 


provides a touch of 


obtainable in several! colours. 


entrances 


found a 


another favourite 
feature, but it should not open direct be 
tween kitchen and dining-room for several 
obvious reasons, a small servery, pantry, 
or lobby being very desirable as a buffer 


One arrangement used by the writer and 
believed to be original is to use a sideboard 
with a low back rail and curtain. the lattet 


ne ja 


be planned with the house and form part 
of the scheme—see Fig. 14, for instance 
or they can be similarly treated to.form a 
recess for the head of a bed as in the plan 
of one of the bedrooms in Fig. 16. 

Finally it is worth while to put a frieze 
rail throughout the house; it is cheap and 
very decorative, but it is not worth while 
to put more than a coat of cheap di 
on new plaster. 
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First Floor 
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16.—There are six bedrooms in this house, 


with other accommodation in keeping 


(The plans of the houses in this article are by Messrs. Culpin and Bowers, Architects, 
27a Bush Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4.) 
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By DOROTHY BLACK 


CHAPTER I 
Finding a Home 


F I hadn’t red hair and rather pale eye- 

lashes and eyebrows, and if I was a little 

taller and a little less stout I might be 
good-looking! Now know 
about me. 

From my earliest childhood I have been 
called Dumps. I never liked the name, but 
I am forced to admit it My real 
name is Sylvia, which, under the circum- 
stances, is, of course, merely comical. 

Norah is lovely. She has raven black 
hair, the sort that has blue lights in it, and 
she is tall and and she looked 
sumptuously dressed when she really made 


the clothes herself with a darning needle 
and the nail s« ISSOrs, 


you the worst 


sults me. 


willowy, 


Now you ki 


iow us, 
I shall begin this story with the two of 
us sitting over the table. On the table was 


our bank book, our account book and a 
sheaf of bills 
And things were looking pretty black. 
se 
Mother had called me in alone just before 
sne died. 


“I know you are the youngest, Dumps,”’ 
she said. 


“But you are the clever one. 
Look after Norah. rry and find her a hus- 
band. Life is very difficult for girls alone.” 


4 = } r a ’ ° 

She lay staring out of the window at all 
the London chimney pots in the sunset of 
the last evening sh 


e ever saw. 
Don’t let her marry a poor man, 
Dumps. Love is all moonshine. After a 


year it doesn’t r 


t count, and the man doesn’t 
count either, 


It’s the home and the position 


a girl marries. 
’ 


Don’t let Norah throw her- 
self away.’ 

She shuddered. 

“T was like Norah. I married a poor 
man,”’ 

It was the only time I ever heard her 
mention our father. 

“Promise me, Dumps,”’ she said. 

There awful moments 
promise, rashly, anything. How was I to 
find Norah a rich husband? We were left 
as near destitute as is possible without being 
exactly there. 


are when you 


I had not even finished my 
We had few friends in London 
and they were as poor as ourselves. 

“You have spirit, Dumps,” she 
“and courage. Promise me.” 


training. 


‘* said, 
I promised. 
“Don’t worry, darling. 
Norah,”’ I 
“Lovely courage,’ she said. 
and strength. 


I’ll look after 
said. 
“And youth 
Where could they not take 
us, if only we knew in time.”’ 

When the sun had 
chimney pots she died. 


gone behind the 


<So 
We had about two pounds a week left to 
live on after everything had been paid and 
Norah and I sat over the 
table with our cheque book, account books 
and a pencil and paper. 
“Tt has to include rent, clothes, food, and 


squared off. 


your fares to and from the hospital, and 


lunches,” said Norah. “You must have 


decent lunches. If you start that bun;and 
milk business over again you’ll get those 
awful spots.” 

“Shut up,’? I said. “I can’t add if you 
talk.’” 
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But even if you are a perfect genius at 
adding, you can’t make two pounds a week 
go very far these days. 
the subtraction sum was always the bigger 
he two. 


Try as we would, 
ot t 
“Even with your training paid for we 
can’t possibly do it,’’ groaned Norah. 
Uncle Samuel MacKintyre left me enough 
money to pay for my training as a lady 
doctor. He a red-headed Scotsman 
with a knack of making kindness seem a 
positive insult. We hated him and he 
hated us. But he was awfully fair and just 
and had lots of common sense, and he made 


was 


a perfect hobby of the idea that blood was 
thicker than water. 
“For, ye ken, Jeane, she’s awful plain,’ 
had said t 
visits he paid us purely, as he never failed 
to rub in, from a sense of duty. “It’s no 
verra likely any laddie’ll tak’ her off yer 
hands, the like they’ll do with Norah. 
Blood’s thicker than water, and we’ll need 
to gi’e her a trade.”’ 


he » mother during one of the 


So he put aside a sufficient sum of money 
to pay for my training, all tied up in the 
cleverest way, so that if I married or died 
it reverted into his own family and could 
not be touched by anyone else. 

“In another three years I shall qualify,”’ 
I said. “And then we shall be all right. I 
am going strong on the diseases of women. 
I shall made a speciality of .. .” 
‘Please don’t, Dumps,”’ said Norah with 
Pf I talk about my work 
she always gets the creeps, which is trying, 


‘ 


a little shudder. 


because I really am so keen on it. And it is 
hard to remember that things that seem 
quite ordinary to me are frightfully shock- 


ing to Norah because she has heard so little 
about them. 

I pulled my favourite stool to the fire. 

“Oh, we are going to manage all right,”’ 
I said cheerfully. “You must put an adver- 
the you'll 
You are a perfect genius at 
it. Specialize in little dance frocks. We've 


got a sev Then we’ll take in 


tisement in papers saying do 


dressmaking. 


machine, 


g ng 

a lodger. It’s only a matter of carrying on 
till I’ve finished my training. I shall take 
classes and get correcting work to do and 
odd jobs at the hospital. I’ll talk to Dr. 


Patterson and tell him how we 
Norah laughed dismally. 


are stuck.”’ 


“You are a scatterbrained old thing.”’ she 
said ‘What's the use of making plans of 
what we are ing to do and deciding to 
ake a dere vhen we haven any where to 
live hat’s the b oo OF¢ dithculty of all 


these days. Even a hovel costs | 
pounds. The flat you 
would take our whole income.’’ 

“T’ve thought about that,’”’ I said. “| 
thought about boarding houses, rooms, 
maisonnettes and the whole ¢ 
useless because they would far n 
than we can afford. 
plan.” 

Norah lit a cigarette. 

“T hope it’s not a tent,’’ she 
caravan. I could 
tent, Dumps.” 

“No. J 
homes and persuade th¢ 
their mews. London is full 
mews. We could cx 
caretaker, or clean a car, 
that.” 

“Oh, Dumps!” 
You are stupid. 
ever at 
past the front door. 
them they will just 
superior lady secretary in a 
will throw letter 
basket.”’ 

I’m going 
“ Think the 
London now, with empty me\ 
been hit by the war and hav 
put 
bicy¢ le. 
bicycle. 


smallest 
lreai 
I’ve got quite 


anot 


neve! 


sett a 
m to 
said Nora 


As if the id ch 


you! Why, you w 


“ 


look 


And if y 
not 


the into the 


2 to try, anyway, I 


of number of nobler 


stables except per! 
We might offer to clean and 


The upstairs part of a mews 


in their 


be made most awfully nice, and 
certain amount of furniture.’ 

I went to the 
Debrett. 

“Tl am now 
peers,’”’ I said. 

“It’s just a waste of time,” 
“And we can’t afford to shili 

“T shall read out the names and you 
write down the likely o1 
them up and 
dences sound as if they possé 
tive Don’t look 
a large extent, is mainly luck, my 
We pretend it’s virtue and honest 
deavour that pays, for the ke of 

But it really all dep 
and which you happen t 


writing-table and 


going to look 


S ind well 
es, ana 


see whether the tov 


mews. so glum Life 


young. 
moon 
under. Look at our family 
Daisy marry the Margirine 
because she had the good 
the get 
Bournemouth to 


well Aunt Altie 


star 


rain and a < 


recover. 


was far t 


1 


two, a top-hole cook, and ie 
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of humour, too. But she was far too 
sensible ever to go out on a doubtful day 
mackintosh. So 





without a there was 
nothing for her but to join the Clewer 
Sisters.” 

“If Uncle Samue! could hear the non- 
sense you talk he’d turn in his grave,” said 
Norah. 

“Appleton, Lord,” I read from Debrett. 
“Armstrong, Akeryod, Axminster, Babbing 
ton, Bexfield, Babbington, Benrhydding. 

P Come on, Norah. Pick 
your fancy; all going 
for the same price this 
evening. Imagine all 

' the peers laying their 
mews at your feet.” 

“Let’s take one of 


each letter,” said Norah, 
entering into the fun of 
the thing. “Armstrong 
And 
now one of the C’s.” 
We made up a list of 


and Benrhydding. 


seven, Then we looked 
up all details about 
them and found they 


had town 
and that 


residences, 
they were 
mostly of an age to lend 
an ear to youth in dis 


tress. 
“The last one is 
rather young,” — said 


Norah doubtfully. 


“Alistaire Anstruther 
Victor Benjamin Den 
ham, fourth Lord Ben 


thydding,” I read. “Age 
twenty eight. Yes, he’s 
And judg 


name the 


a bit young. 

ing from his 

family hasn't much sense of humour, either. 
We'll leave him to the last.” 

“But what will you do, Dumps? ” 

[ shall visit them in their homes,” 
doggedly, 

“Well, ou’'ll 


haven’t the face.” 


I said 


have t 


go alone. I 


‘You have exactly the face, darling, if 


only you were braver. Oh, Norah, if 1 
had your face! a 


“Well? » 


“Oh, IT dunno. But I should end Queen 
of | neland } 


| 1 or something really great, I’m 
ure of it.” 


Out of 
best hat 


conside ration to Norah I wore my 
~} . > e e . . 2 

She has a ridiculous faith in best 
lats y ; } 

ats, though I am quite aware it does not 


** Norah and I sat over the table with 
our cheque book, account books and by 


a pencil and paper’ 
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make the least difference to me which hat I 


wear. People do not spring from their 
places to offer me a seat in the Tube or in 
buses with any greater alacrity when I 


have on my best hat than they do when I 
, velour, which looks as if 
And its looks do not 
belie it, because it often has. 

It was a lovely spring morning, the kind 
that feel 
rash, and very happy, and full of good will 


have on my old 
it had been sat upon 


tela 
of morning makes you a little 


towards men, and that makes you feel that 
life is full of romance and fun, 

There was a jolly little warm _ breez 
But my thoughts were not romantic as | 


watched the budding of the flora and thi 


skittishness of the fauna (ducks on the 
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Serpentine, and effusive dogs). 
thinking : 


I kept on 


“Thank goodness the weather is getting 
warmer every day and we shall 
coal.” 

Poverty and poetry cannot dwell together 
successfully, and you cannot devote your- 
self to the beauties of nature if your head 
is full of the monthly boot bill. 


se 

I took the peers quite impartially as they 
came. 

The first house I called at in Park Lane 
was all frowsty and shut up, and a footman 
in négligé told me hz 

“His lordship is from h 

I knew he did not think much of me, as 
he did not stop picking his teeth to tell me 
this. 


use less 


us 


htily 





‘TY 





uct 


The second house I called at had a 
proper prosperous sme!] of thick carpets, 
wood fires, and port wine coming out of the 
hall. I got as far as a superior lady secre- 
tary in a white shirt, who eyed my hat 
scornfully, and sent me away empty. 

It was rather a dreary morning. Norah 


had been quite right when she said it was 
a hopeless task. 


If only I could have got 
hold of one of 


them. But they were all so 


hedged round with retainers and secretaries. 
And you might as well shout your story 
down a drainpipe 


as tell it to one of them. 


“T’ll have some lunch,” I said. “And 
do the rest of them afterward: 

I went into the nearest teashop and sat 
down, and ordered sco and butter and a 
glass of milk. Norah scoffed at it, but this 
is the cheapest way in London of gett 2 
really full at a low price. 

The teashop was very full. I sat back 
in my chair and looked round, and inci 
dentally diagnosed e! complaints. 
The woman on n ht 1 adenoids 
There was a case of goitre in o1 corner 
and rheumatoid arthritis over at the other 
side of the room. I always find it a great 
interest, when in a crowd, looking out the 


different complaints 


Presently a tall, thin young man cam 
and sat down opposite me He was 
shabbily dressed, and carried a rather 
battered bowler hat and a pair of very old 

loves in his hand 

He also ordered a scone and a glass of 
milk. 

I decide j he wa 1 ban! cle | The 
careful s of | } attire made me 
think this. Also his frugal lunch. 
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Our scones and glasses of milk arri 
I had come in first, but th 4 
Women always have to w 


men, e 


together. 
no difference. 
longer than xcept 1 
where they have waiters. 

The waitress put the plat n fror 
with defiant 
twirling her tray. 


a whang, and _ floated 
Then a dreadful thing 
: | 
Up till then I had be most 

depressed with my lack 

looked I 


made ¢ 


ot 
at my 


The 


gave 


scone LW 
face. 
pe el 


crack 


sultanas 


it a lively nose, 
in the dough made a mo | 
were two sultanas hung 
just like cat’s-eye earrings that Aunt 
wore. Aunt Allie to 
I was expected to split 
butter, and eat her. 

Since my childhood I had 


to attacks of giggle 


It was 


Ss 
£ . 


The 


laugh the worse it 


can stop me. 
gets. 

I sat contemplating the \ 
with tears trickling down 1 I trie 
to stifle my 
Was no goo 1. 


mirth with my hankie, t 
[he thin rather shabby you n look 
surprised. I think his fi 
I Passion 
me again, al 
self, 
“What 
done anything funny: 
“No,” I sobbed “It 
It’s so awfully 
I showed him the plate 
“Ht has a human 


“Will it 


was in of tear | 


id then he | 


is the mattet 


like a relatior 


help you if I ord 

1 the waitre 
lady 

your relati 


for me think you shoul t 


You make m« 
The waitress 


laughing. 
brought another ne, at 
managed to infer exactly what ho 

of 


young 


who cam 
this fashion in a te h p 
a Tuesday afternoon. 

Well, could hardly Op] 
another in sil after t} 
was quite pro} because we |} 
troduced by a relation. 
little, and he ask 
to London Pee 
wear my black vel 
“Oh, no,” 1 said 


earning to he a lady doctor 


young women 


men in 
we 
ence 
oper 


ed n 


ple alw 


} 
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“Good heavens!” he said, and stared at 
me in surprise. “You must be brainy.” 

“Yes,” I said. “It is my only hope.” 

He laughed, and looked at me again. 

“But what are you doing reund here?” 

‘I am visiting the idle rich in their 
homes, or, rather, trying to. So far none 
of them have let me in,” 

“Are you collecting ? ” 

“In a way, I suppose I am,” I murmured. 
“As a matter of fact, | am looking for 
somewhere to live.” 

“Oh! But surely this is rather a dear 
neighbourhood.” 

“My idea was to try and get someone to 
let us live in their mews, and combine the 
duty of caretakers and bicycle cleaners, or 
something like that, for a low rent. There 
must be lots and lots of people in London 
who would, if only «ne could get at them. 
But you never can get at the right people, 
can you? ” 

“Hardly ever,” he 
splendid idea, though. 
of trying aft 


agreed. “Ts 2 
Who did you think 
‘r lunch? ” 


I am not really very impulsive by nature, 
but there was something singularly pleasant 
about him, and I felt as though we were 
almost old friends. 


“That’s my list,’ I said, pushing it over 


the table to him. “The ones with the little 
tick against them are finished and wash- 
outs. There are only three more.” 

He read the list, and his lips twitched. 
Then he gave it back to me. 

“You are a courageous young person,” he 
said, “and not afraid of snubs, evidently.” 

He drummed with his fingers on the 
table and looked at me with a twinkle in 
his eyes. 

“Strange to say,” he remarked, “I have 
a mews which is at the moment empty. 
And I am badly in need of caretakers.” 

I stared at him in surpris« 

‘You! ” T gasped. 

“Yes, it’s quite a nice place. Will you 
come and see it?” 

I followed him out of thx shop, too sut 
prised to care what all the Waitresses and 
tne woman with the goitre thought. 

“Ts it far from here?” . 

“Quite near,” he said cheerfully 

“Is it yours?” I asked doubtfully. 1 
must be quite honest and own that terrible 


thoughts of masquerading butlers flitted 
through my head. 
“« : } , 
It is my very own,” h Hd “You 
se surpri ” 
€m surprised, 


He looked dow n at me and laughed. He 


was very tall, and walking beside him I 
felt like a mole-hill consorting with a 
mountain, 

“Oh!’’ I said vaguely and tactlessly. “I 
didn’t somehow think you were that sort.’ 

“What sort? ” 

“The sort that owns things. 

“What did you think I was? ” 

“Oh!” I gasped, out of breath with try- 
ing to keep up with his long strides. “I 
pe you won’t mind, but I thought you 
were a bank clerk.’’ 

He laughed. 


D> 


” 


1¢ 


“T often wish I were,’’ he said. 


5] 
We turned through an archway into the 
mews. He pulled a bunch of keys out of 
his pocket and unlocked the front door. 
It was frowsty and neglected and dirty, but 
I could see the promise of it all through the 
cobwebs. And it had gas stoves and two 
little rooms downstairs. 
“But it’s ideal,’’ I said. 


“Is the rent 
very high. 
thought of letting it,’? he said. 
“Tt’s been empty for ages. As a matter of 
fact I shall be very glad to let you live 
here, if you will undertake the job of look- 
ing after my house when I am away and 


“T never 


keeping an eye on the charwoman. It’s just 
loor. 
I could not bel my luck. I felt there 
must be some awful snag somewhere, 

Sut it’s exactly what we want,” I 
“Do you really mean we can live 
here rent free?” 

he place. 
get it in 
order for yourselves. I’m afraid I can’t 
I have no 


‘I don’t want any rent for t 
You will have to clean it up and 


undertake to do anything to it. 
mon ; 


He said it quite simp just as a house- 








i ght say she had no broom, 

‘Oh, we'll clean it up. And we’ll cer- 
There is my 
And if you 


] ] 1 f+ y } ’ 
tainly look after your house. 
sister and myself, that’s all. 
; . 7 
have a bicycle: 

“JT clean my own bike,’’ he said. “I 
better come 
} } | ] ‘ tek Sec OO 
along and have a look at the house. 


fo 


It was just round the corner, a tall, 


don’t keep it here. 





imposing London resid , the sort you 
in debutante ripp down a slip 01 
crimson carpet from to go to state balls. 
But inside it was all rather dreary and 
dilapidated and it smelt damp, and there 

| not seem to | one about except a 
\ dirty charwoman 
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We went up a flight of lovely broad stairs 
sto a room lined with books, 
fat, wodgy, red leather arm-chairs. 

1 sank into one, literally sank so deep 
that I felt nothing but the top of my hat 
could be seen. He sat at the writing-table 
and made out a sort of agreement. 

“Wouldn’t you like 
show we are respectable?’’ I 


with pleasant, 


references to 


“y 


some 
asked. 
can give you our solicitor’s address.’’ 

His mouth twitched again. 

“T think I'll that,”’ “At 
present I am entirely in the hands of Mrs. 
Chubb. I feel you at 
quite as respectable as she is.”’ 

Mrs. Chubb poked her bead bonnet un- 
ceremoniously and asked: 

“Like some tea?’’ 

“Thank you,”’ 
also for this lady.”’ 

“Right-ho!’’ said Mrs. Chubb 


g 
She “They 


risk he said. 


sure are 


any rate 


round the door 


he said. “Bring a cup 


departed, singing planted 
dysies on 


“I live very simply here,” 


’er grive.”’ 
As 
myself. “I 


he said. 
though I could not see that fo 
and 


would be nice to know 


then 


’ 


am away a lot 
neglected. It 
Was someone to come in occasionally 


the house gets 
there 
and 


have a look round 


Mrs. Chubb returned with tea 


‘Looks lyke ryne,”’ she said conversa 
tionally as she put the tray down 

“You are quite right, it does, Mrs 
Chubb,’’ he said heartily When she had 


cone : 


“You simply have to t: 


said. The last three refused to come any 
more because they said I was too quiet 
And Mrs. Chubb is the best I’ve had. You 


wouldn’t think it, but she 


And 


can make quite 


omelet. she doesn’t get 


a good 
drunk 


He 


me te 


handed 


1 in a large white cup 
and a thick slice of bread and butter. The 
crockery was not in keeping with th 
house and it was hardly the sort of tea 


you 
would have expected to get in a house with 
nt door . but I 


Since the war there is 


such an imposing f1 Was not 


surprised. many 


empty larder lurking behind a coat of arms 


au 


“Perhaps you would tell me who you 
are? 1 asked. “And then I shall know 


to tell our solicit 


, 
he said 


who 


“Certainly,’’ 


“You may be a 


little surprised I am Alistaire \1 the 
V Benjam n Denham Phe last on 
lice 9 
your |i 
1 couldn’t hel iu t i 
* Well isn’t that a m extra hina 





thing ?’’ I said. 
list. 


I went 


“You were the last on our 
We decided you were too young.” 


about it 


home to tell Norah all 


In this unconventional manner did Alis 
taire Anstruther Victor Benjamin Denham 
come into our lives. 


Norah wo 


her ther 


ild not believe me wl 


e was to be no rent 





to pay 
we could move in whenever we lil 


} 


“There simply must be 


“Dumps, it couldn’t be tru These 
things don’t 


a snag,’’ she said 


happen in real life If they 


did it would be too jolly and we should all 


want to go on living for ever and ever.” 

We felt utterly happy and reckless and 
opened our last tin of sardines and ate them 
lor tea. 


‘We’ 


, } 1} , : 
1] work like slaves a over the week 


end,’ I said. “We can clean t Sund 
and move along ourselves thet a 
tively must be back at hospital on Monday 
morn 

‘Just to think our landlord is a re; 


You were brave 


peer,’’ mused 


romantic, Dumps 





As I scrubbed the wooden fi yrs at Littl 
Cadogan Mews I meditated a 
romance of it all The stars int courses 
were fighting for He wa 1€ 
was jolly, and though he certainly did not 


millionaire, he was rich com 


And Norah was so del 


seem to be a 


pared with us. 


fully pretty Perha} 
I shook myself angrily and got on with 
my work. Still I could not elp feeling 


what a load off my mind it would be if I 


Norah married ff quick | 





should bs ible to g ( ! tention 
to doing Vell at n CXa 
be eemed a low-dow t x » Start 
scheming so soon, I put it out of my head 
lime passes very quickly when you work 
hard Phe ot i eeK §s flew 
We bought chintz for curtains id N 


new slip-on cover for our on¢ 
chair and transformed a camp-bed into a 
luxurious rt of lounges 


On the Sunday morning we moved in 


and by tea 


Clive time we we ice mort 
in a state of high civilization, everything 
tidied up, all the unpacking done, and ou 
natis in ed and polished at the fray. 
One o ie Dit n fon } 1 
of th oO | i ( hl 

t move 

But you alwa | ‘ P 
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we discovered too late that the gas was cut “He’s a dear,’’ said Norah fervently 
off at the main. “Dumps, you were lucky to } 
“Run round to the house, Norah, and ask I really began to think th le thing 
them to turn it on if they can. Perhaps the was too extraordinarily lucky and romant 
tap is there. Otherwise ask for the loan of to be true. I pinched mysel! ey 
some candles.” were not both dreaming 
Norah had changed into a black velvet Then there was a knock at the door 
lress, and she had tied a silver ribbon in “That will be Kenneth and Meg,” gs 
her hair. I always loved her best in black. Norah. “They said they 1 cor 
“Oh, Dumps, you go. I’m frightened,’ round.” 
she said. “I might meet the peer.”’ <So 
“Nonsense! you’!l only meet the char at 
: ec %, : 17 was oY st frier ss? 
this hour,’ I said. “I’m not going to do Meg was my greatest fr Her fu 
all the odd jobs.” name is Margaret Somer nd y 
So Norah went worked together at the spit She w 
I watched her cross the little cobbled head of me and Joie, ‘appara 
yard. one of those thoughtful, ¢ \ S 
" : , vOl > to look ; 1+] , 1 17 
I had a feeling she was going to meet her 0° like to ™ rk a, Sttnouge ne 
fate, then. call her absolutely pretty 
o Kenneth Somerville, her ) , was 
sje ‘ 
ouse surgeon at ospita i Vas vel 
h urgeon at the hospit 
She came back in about ten minutes (all and thin and dark and quiet. His hair 
rather breathless. was always so immaculately tidy that i 
“The gas can’t be turned on till to looked as though he stuck it down with 
morrow, but here is a packet of candles,’’ glue. He wore a navy blue suit with 
. ttle + te . it 1 }!] . ] nh 
she said. “And oh! Dumps, isn’t he a little white stripe in it, and blue socks an 
dear.” tie. And out of his pocket peeped th 
“So you saw him after all.” corner of a blue silk handkerchief, 
oie a . eather « ner. 
“Rather! He found me the candles. I always thought him rather a super- 


_ ‘ : 7 got s)] seother . 
There didn’t seem to be anyone there, ] knut, but we got on well together. He 

. | b he he - itterly ne] ' for 
am afraid he seems rather a neglected sort Cherished an utterly hopeless passion fot 








of peer.” Norah. It never worried me because Norah 

Her eyes were very soft. She stood the did nothing but quarrel witl m and | 
candles in tall green candlesticks and lit knew he hadn’t an earthly char For it 
them. Candle light has a glamour of its Wwouldn’t have done for No to get en 
own, It makes an atmosphere of fairy tale, gaged to anyone as poor as Kk th. 
even in a mews. I drew the pretty chintz 25 
curtains over the windows. ™ 

Then there were footsteps on the staircase “T say,’’ said Meg, “you are a lucky pair. 
and our landlord himself came in. He had Just look at them ensconced i1 xury like 
to stoop to get through the door. this, whilst we are still in durance vile in 

“T say, is there anything else you want?” that awful boarding hous , can’t 
he said. “By Jove! you have made it nice. you take us in here: 

It reminds me of a country cottage. You Lodgers! The very thi 1 sug 
ought to look out on to gooseberry bushes gested. But there was ur nately only 
instead of chimney pots.’’ ye spare bedroom. 

He sat down on the lounge. We were “There’s a saddle-room downs i a 
just going to have some coffee, so we had Norah. “It’s quite good enou for Ken 
to ask him to have a ccup. He sat there for neth. Go and have a look 
a long time looking at Norah with a sort of They went, and came back et! isiastic 
light in his eyes that you can’t describe, as “Will you really let 1 We’ 
if he thought her the loveliest thing he had bring our own furniture. Oh! Du , what 
ever seen. fun. I shan’t have to buy a new dictionary 

He told us to ask his char for anything after all now. I can l 
we wanted, and he gave us a key to his Kenneth leaned his elbow on the mantel 
front door so that we could get in to do the piece and looked at Norah 
caretaking while he w i a ll bring n kel ‘ 

Then he said good night and went out, he said. “It shall stand in t 
stooping to get through the door, “You'll do nothing of the sort,’’ said 
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Norah. “Dumps, tell him he can’t. And 
what’s more, I won’t have the room filled 
up with your books full of dreadful pictures 
of insides, Kenneth. If you do it I shall 
make our landlord kick you out.” 

Kenneth laughed at her teasingly. 

“So landlord 
already? ”’ 

“He’s a per fe ct dear,” 
so tall.’’ 

“A pity he’s 
Meg with a little laugh. 

Married ! 

Norah stared hard at the fire, but I knew 
she had not thought of it before. Then we 
all changed the subject and talked a lot 
about other things, like people do when 
they have something real in their minds. 

So he was married ! 


you have met youl 


he said jealously. 
she asserted, “and 
it?’’ said 


married, isn’t 


I waited till Norah was in bed. Then I 
crept out and looked him up again in 
Debrett. How silly of me not to have 


noticed it before: 

“ Married Daisy Smith, daughter of the Rev. 
John Smith, sometime Vicar of Chesserley.” 

That was all it said. 

It sounded dowdy, but it stared at me in 
black and white off the page. Seven years 
ago. 


CHAPTER Il 
In which Dumps Adopts a Baby 
ENNETH SOMERVILLE was de- 
lighted with his saddle-room. He and 
Meg came the very next day. I could 


not help them to settle in, as I had to go 


back to my work at the hospital. But 
Norah was there 
That night we framed a set of rules, 


which we hung up in the little kitchen 


dining-room, 


Kenneth wrote thein out. 


“We'll call this The House of Good 

Intent,” he said, and printed it beauti 

fully at the top of the page. 

THE HOUSE OF GOOD INTENT, 
LITTLE CADOGAN MEWS. 


1. For every meal One 
Shilling shall be put in the money-box pro- 


vided for the same. 


partaken OT, 


2. For every bath taken, threepence in 
coppers shall be put in the money-box in 
the bath room 

3. Latch-keys will be provided, the cost 
being One Shi ling weekly 

4. An Existing Tax of One Pound 


Monthly will be levied on each inhabitant 
of the above Hostelry. 

5. For every guest introduced to any 
meal the sum of One Shilling shall be paid 
into the Common Fund. 

6. The Management, in event of cash 
at the end of Month, reserves to 
Itself the Right to call a Grand Whip Up, 
to which every inhabitant is in honour 
bound to respond to the utmost limit of his 
or her finances. 


shortage 


The idea of the 
Kenneth’s. 


Existing Tax was 
Not paying rent ourselves we 
did not like to charge them any, so he 
invented the tax. 

I should like to say, here, that the 
arrangement worked in a wonderful way, 
and that only twice in the long and 
chequered career of the Good Intent did 
we have to resort to the Grand Whip Up. 

Kenneth and Meg were awfully good. 
They were a lot richer than we were, and 
they were always bringing in friends, and 
their relations sent us most opportune 
hampers from their country seats. 

Our relations never sent us anything, 
Though one of our aunts married a mar- 
garine king we have never had as much 
pound of overweight from them! 
Uncle Samuel paid for my training, but I 
always feel rather uncertain as to whether 
done so had he known he 
was going to die quite soon and would not 
be faced with the risk of supporting me 
later on. He left Norah a picture of a 
shipwreck in his will, simply because he 


as a 


have 


1e would 


could not think of anyone polite enough to 
take it, I think. 

The of our relations do not bother 
about us, and never inquire after us, fo1 


rest 


I must say 
went out and bought the weekly 
rankled rather that we 
lid not get free margarine, but in my fair- 
minded 


fear we might want something. 
when I 
stores it sometimes 
forced to own that 
the farce of relationship is one that needs 
Why should people be expected to 
love you, just because by accident you share 
And 
rarely husband and wife, who 


moments I am 
facing. 


a grandmother? when you consider 
how very 
choose each other with much forethought, 
really hit it off, it seems extraordinary that 
relations, who had no choice in the matter 
at all, but were simply thrown together 
like travellers in the same Tube train, can 
ever bear the sight of one another. 

As a matter of fact, they rarely can, but 


what I mean is, why should they? 


’ 
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“Don’t bothe 


about me,” he said. 
“I’m not a bit proud, 
\ Put up as many sigr 
as yo e. But: 
you a s Ke 
we i] S i doctor 
embry 
“ae e. It 
N h She I 
to try é 
little ~ ling 
Wwe Al, 
" her k 
he s If ever | 
Want a fancy di | 
pro a 
patronize 
Hi 
nari rs } ist 0 
rathel fully, 
hough | hope 
uld iSK hi 
‘*He gave me a five-pound note, jumped No as 
to the driver’s.seat, and went '—), 552 arranging late | 
i reen 
tery \ Kent 
had brought them for her. | oht 
‘No, you don’t,” and firm cept h ‘ 
on the cobbk s. 
“Well, au revoir, and good luck to 
all,’ he said. “By the | 
He stepped back and the w 
lettering on the shabbi 
“It’s the name of the e. I 
We have called it I tH z N 
However, 1 am wandering away from Intent.” 
my story. ‘Excellent name,” he said “T hope 1 
The Good Intent was a howling success. will all live up to your good intentions 
We had an At Home every Thursday With that Alistaire Anst Vi 
evening. People came in for coffee and Benjamin Denham, fourth Lor B hy 
cakes, and brought their own cups and a_ ding, departed for Fran I watched h 
cushion. There were :o few chairs. Our out of sight up the doorsteps of 
landlord offered to lend us some, but I sumptuous but poverty-stricken n 10 
would not have them. I felt it was neces- Poor dear, he was dreadfully shabby 
sary to keep him strictly in his place as a “a 
landlord. a 
And I think he knew how I felt about it, Kenneth printed us anotl t| 
for he did not worry us at all, and one’ evening. He was awfulls 
morning he came and handed us the key 
of his front door and remarked that he was MADAME VIOLA 


going to France on business, and would we 
keep an eye on the place and let the chat 
in twice a week 

I said: “I hope you have no objection 
to a dressmaking business being carried on 
here? It means putting a sign up. But 
we can do it so that no one will see from 
your house.” 


ROBES ET MODE: 
Norah objected to the French, but we 
told her you simply had to put it like tl 
if you wanted to attract the really rict 
vulgar. We hung it up out the arch- 
way leading to our mews, and Kennet! 


j pointil 9 


painted a very elegant white hat 
in the direction of our trent 
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“And now, if anyone comes, Norah,” I 
said, “look competent, not frightened.” 

The first customer came just after tea 
that very night. A thin little woman, she 
was, with sad, watery blue eyes and. rather 
She had the sort of figure 
that gives you no clue to which is back or 
front. With her head and feet turned 
round she could have gone just as well 
backwards. God had meant for a 
woman, but time and circumstances had 
made of her a barge pole. 

She kept house for Mr. Mortimer Riggs, a 
very high-class chauffeur to a coal magnate 
in the Square. filled her 
empty life with strict attention to his cuffs 
and linen, and the brasses and the doorstep. 
And meantime she filled her empty heart, 
as many women do, with a large tom cat. 

She brought in a piece of crushed straw- 
berry serge. 

“T just sees the notice,” she said, “and 
thinks it would be that handy for the trying 
like. Just nipping over the yard. | 
don’t need to tyke out me curlers.” 


scanty grey hair. 


her 


Meantime she 


on, 


She shook out the strawberry pink serge. 

“Something nice and bright for Sundays,” 
she said. 

Kenneth and I were doing the washing 
up, which we took in turns, while Norah 
interviewed her client in the sitting- 
room. 

You know, Somethink with lace 
(she pronounced it lice) “at the throat, and 
a nice little bit of drapery.” 


” 


dear. 


“Tf you could give me a picture of the 


sort of thing,’ murmured Norah un- 
happily. 

“No, dear. I haven’t got a pitcher. But 
you know. Just a nice dress for the 
Sunday, like. Mrs. Saunders, who did me 


dressmaking last year, 

first and let me 

of the breast. pore thing.” 

| Norah shuddering in 

fear of further revelations, as she hastily 
b 


As 


she just made it up 


see it on. Died of cancer 


e 


could imagine 


sai 


“Won't vou look at these pattern books 
and see if you can find anything? What 
about thi With a soft muslin. collar. 
That would tone down the bright pink.” 

“Td rather a fancy for vellow lice.” said 
Mrs. Emmeline Riggs. “This isn’t what I 


bS 


call a bright pink. It’s rather a nice 
shyde.” 

“Suppose you leave it to me. T will 
make you a really nice dress,” coaxed 
Norah. I knew by the ch inge in her voice 
that she had—seen—it at last. 
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“Orlright,” said Mrs. Emmeline Riggs. 
“Pll come for the fit when you call me, 
dear. I can hear your voices nicely over 
the yard. And if there’s anything I can do 
for you at any time—Mortimer, he some- 
times the car on his own. Perhaps 
you’ll take a run with us one day? ” 

We thanked her kindly, though none of 
us fancied joy-riding in the motor-car of 
the coal magnate very much, except Meg, 
who thought it might be a great lark. 





gets 


“Poor little Mrs. Emmeline,” said 
Kenneth. “She’s one of the superfluqus 
women. They give me a lump in my 
throat.” 


Kenneth has spots in his nature that you 
would never suspect went with his glued 
hair. 

se 

Norah set to work there and then. 
Kenneth subsided on to the lounge, smoking 
his pipe, and reading one of the medical 
papers Norah objected to. I could see 
sections of insides as he turned the pages. 
The atrocious strawberry serge blossomed 
under Norah’s magic touch into something 
almost desirable. 

“Tt’s going to have a white fichu,” she 
said, “and little turned back cuffs. And a 
broad black ribbon sash. Can the exchequer 
run to broad black ribbon to-morrow 
morning, Dumps? I don’t think we ought 
to make any profit on it to a fairly poor 
woman like that. But I’ll pay you back 
when she pays my bill.” 

We promised to run to the black ribbon. 
The dress was charming. We helped her 
to put it on Emma, the patient dressmaking- 
stand, that was so human and companion- 
able, but stopped abruptly at the neck, and 
always made me think of King Charles 
half an hour after his head was cut off. 

Norah worked at it all the next day. The 
soft white fichu was all sewn by hand, with 
little stitches. The black 
was made into a bunchy bow. It was just 
as right as such an awful colour ever could 
toned with the black 
and There just that “some 
thing ” about it that a born dressmaker can 


darling ribbon 


be, nicely down 


) 
white. was 
produce, and a taught one never does. 
“Td wear it myself,” | said. 

Norah shivered. 

“With your hair, dear?” 
“Norah, I shall commission you to make 


she said. 


my new dress,” I said. “I’ve got the 
money all put away for it. Upon my word, 
I will. Why didn’t T think of it before?” 
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Mrs. Emmeline Riggs came in at tea-time 
the following day. She gazed at the dress 
with features blank with horror. 

“But I said as I wanted something smart, 
like. For the Sunday,” she moaned. “This 
‘ere, why this ’ere is like the uniform I wore 
as housemaid to Lady Denham afore I got 
married. Mortimer, he’ll never like me in 
that. Yellow lice, that’s what it wants. 
But this ’ere.” 

Tears filled her bulbous pale blue eyes. 

“This ’ere,” she sobbed. 

“Oh, Dumps, she doesn’t like it,” said 
Norah. “What shall I do? I can’t alter it 
to yellow lace. It would kill my soul. Id 
rather starve.” 

She clenched her little hands. 

“Don’t you really like it, Mrs. Mortimer 
Riggs?” I said. “Because I like it so 
frightfully that I wondered if you would let 
me give you money to buy another piece of 
stuff, and I will keep this dress. I think 
it’s the sweetest thing I’ve ever seen. You 
could get some more pink stuff, perhaps 
even a brighter shade, and have it made up 
with yellow lace, and a nice bright green 
sash ‘a 

“That would be rather smart,’ mused 
Mrs. Mortimer Riggs. “Thank you kindly. 
ll be grateful if you’d take it off my 
hands,” she said, “being sure as it would 
never set to my figure.” 

So I settled with her, and I paid Norah, 
and I took the dress. It was really sweet, 
and beautifully made, and we were saved. 

Norah hugged me tearfully. 

“The first venture wasn’t a great success, 
darling, was it?” she sobbed. 

“It was a success for me,” I said. “I’ve 
never had a dress I liked so much.” 

Though when I tried it on by daylight I 
was bound to own it did not go very well 
with my particular shade of freckles and 
hair. However, I comforted myself with 
the sure knowledge that it did not matter 
very much what I wore. 

And, after all, it wasn’t people like Mrs. 
Emmeline Riggs that we wanted to get hold 
of. They would never be the least use. 

“Tf any more of them apply,” I schooled 
Norah, “say you are too busy to take on 
work at present.” 

Norah used to say it, and come upstairs 
a mass of blushes at her own untruthful- 
ness. 





2, 


sj? 


The House of Good intent kept exactly 
square financially. 





“But there’s not much of that ‘little 
something ’ we hoped might come in,” 
Norah ruefully. 

“Wait till Madame Viola really gets 


start,” 1 said, “and wait till the summer 


» Sald 


term, when I can get extra classes 


and 
papers to correct.” 

Then Kenneth knocked his pipe out 
against the mantelshelf, stretched his long 
legs, and said: y 

“Look here, we must do something for 
W hitsuntide.” 

“We'll have to go jolly slow till we are 
making more money,” | said. It was dread- 
ful the way I always had to be the wet 


} 


blanket, but someone had to do it, 


“We must have a day in the country at 


Whitsuntide,” said Kenneth. “It wouldn't 
cost much.” 

We counted up the exchequer. There 
was enough to carry us on to the end of the 
month, but nothing for extras. Ken and 
Meg turned out their pockets and put aside 
their fares and lunches until the end of 
the month. It was useless for Norah and 
me to bother, for we knew only too well th 


family purse contained but sixpence over 
the grim necessity. 

“I’m stony this month,” sighed Meg 
“That Glenster hat did it.” 

“Things don’t look any too bright, 
owned Kenneth. “But somewhere the sun 
is shining. We must have a day in the 
country for Whitsuntide.” 

We all looked about for something to sell 

There was nothing we could do with 
except the picture of the shipwreck that | 
been left to Norah by Uncle Samuel. This 
we felt no one would buy. 

The subject was broached again on 
Thursday evening. 

Now Thursday evening was our At 


Home. 


We pushed the table against the wall and 
put cushions on the floor to make up for th 
deficiency of chairs, and we entertained our 
friends to coffee and biscuits 

All kinds of people came in: friends of 
Kenneth’s from the hospital; high-browed 
pals of Meg’s, all women (Meg was a man- 
hater in those davs). Dr. Patterson came 
now and then. He was an awful swell at 
the hospital and immensely dull away from 
it. 

We always called him the codfish, 
though his long whiske eally were more 
like the antennz of a prawn He plays a 
most unexpected part in this story, but It 
comes much later on At present he 15 
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sitting in a corner smoking his pipe, and 
he seldom speaks. 

Dillys Grey always came. She is a strong- 
minded girl and in those days she was very 
poor. She wrote books and little verses 
that come at the end of pages in weekly 
magazines, and she wore bobbed hair and 
rather artistic dresses which she em- 
broidered (badly) herself. 

“One day I shall write a book,” she used 
to say, and clench her teeth and _ look 


intense. 

“Let me do the death-bed scenes and 
diseases for you,’’ said Kenneth. At one 
time I used to hope Kenneth would marry 
Dillys. I think she rather liked him, and I 
mentioned it to Norah. 

But Norah shuddered and said she would 
never marry a doctor. 

“It would be too dreadful,” she said, “to 
keep on finding those awful books lying 
about with exposed kidneys and things. 
Kenneth leaves the most awfully trying 
things on the sofa.” 

Someone obligingly filled the coffee cups 
and handed round the biscuits. Then Ken- 
neth broached th 

“We want a jaunt for Whitsuntide, but 
we have no cash. Any suggestions ?”’ 


e old question: 








None of them were very practical. 

Dr. Patterson awoke from a sort of coma 
and said that a very good way of making 
money was to sell dead bodies to his 
anatomy class, but none of us had a body 
, though Kenneth suggested we 
should slay Dr. Patterson himself to that 


“IT could do it quite painlessly,” he 


promised. 
“But then there would be no anatomy 


~]- 5 1) ; 
class,’’ we pointed out. So that was that. 


Dillys suggested we went round with a 
barrel organ and sang songs and did 
dances in the street. You dressed your 


self up so that no one recognized you. 
1 . 
lhen you did a turn in distant streets, and 


someone went round with the hat. A friend 





made five pounds in one night 
riage licence with and pay fo1 





his honeymoon. 


7 } 
Ol IS Out sing. 


Dillys knew 
ho made a fortune by giving 





mn or throwing pottery on a 
potter’s wheel at one of tl 
tions. 
‘ 2 7 > 
‘People paid her two and six for quite a 
small mug,’’ she enthused. 


ie large exhibi- 


» 1 ’ , ® . 
But we hadn’t a potter’s wheel, and if we 
had had, none of us could use it. We 


probed Dillys as to how long it took to 
learn. The apprenticeship lasted about two 


years, she thought. 
“Tt wouldn’t be over in time for Whit 
suntide,’’ said Kenneth dryly. Then he 


quoted, as I knew he was bound to, “Who 
is the Potter, pray, and who the Pot?” 

Ken only knows about three quotations, 
and that was one of them. Any mention of 
pots and it was bound to come out. 

“The day in the country will have to be 
given up,’’ I said. And then there came a 
ponderous knock at the door. 

It wasn’t answered for some time as a 
holy argument arose about whose turn it 
was. We took all the household duties in 
turn. Eventually we made Kenneth go, 
though he protested bitterly that it was 
Meg’s knock. 

He didn’t come back for a long time, and 
I sat rather uneasily wondering if it pos- 
sibly could be anybody with a bill. We 
avoided bills passionately because men are 
bound to come round with them when you 
have visitors in the house but no money. 

Kenneth came back grinning triumph- 
antly. 

“T’ve let the garage,’’ he said. ‘“ Where’s 
the key, Dumps? Two pounds a week and 
ten shillings extra for cleaning the car. 
I’ll do that before I go to the hospital if 
one of you girls will give me a hand with 


the bright work. It’s only for a week. 
He’s a Yank; doesn’t care what he pays 
And our day out is secured, my children.” 


The party ended very hilarious and 
rowdy. 

‘It just shows,’’ said Norah, dangling 
the key of the coach-house that now held 
Mr. Melvin H. Chase’s Rolls-Royce, “how 
very easy it is to make money in London 
once you start. What did he look like, 


Ken? ”’ 
Kenneth scratched his glued hair. 
“Oh, just like any other Yank,” he said. 





That was our first glimpse of Mr. Melvin 
H. Chase. He had not entered our lives 
yet. because no one had seen him except 
Ken. But he was hovering on the brink 


of them. I pictured him a little man with 
a large homburg hat and a nanny-goat 
beard. 


<seo 
It turned out a jolly easy transaction, for 
having deposited his car there, Mr. Melvin 
H. Chase disappeared for the remainder 
the weck. With my usual bad luck | 
volunteered to take first morning at help- 
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ing Ken with the polishing, anc 
pened there never was but tha 
put on old hospital 
looked most business 


1s it hap- 
one. We 
and 


= @ Che 
~» 


coats to t 
like. 
There’s not much difference between the 
human and the mechanical 
Kenneth, fiddling 
bonnet with a spanner. 


inside one,”’ 


mused about in the 
Che line between 
removing a sparking-plug and removing an 
appendix is quite a vague one.”’ 

We made her look a picture. She was a 


fine car. The sort you hardly ever see out 


of show windows. Most of her fittings were 
silver and she was lined with silver-grey 
cloth. I and tried to 
imagine myself bowling about London in 
state instead of the usual bus 


took a seat inside 


Then we shoved her in and locked her 
up. 
We dusted her over daily, but as she 


never went out the work was negligible. | 
was hanging admiringly over her big silver 
Kenneth called 
a little extra spit and polish, when Mr. 
Melvin H. Chase came to fetch her, 

A thin, fair man with a very 
humorous face and very nice, grey clothes. 
He was so 


headlights, applying what 


young 
unlike my him 
that I wondered if he wasn’t his own son. 
“Say, you’ve got it 
“You the gara 
I laughed. 
“No,” I said. 
Luckily he did not wait for 
formation. 


conception of 
slick,’’ he said. 


ge keeper’s missis? ”’ 


further in- 
“Well, see here’s your money—and some- 
thing over for the grand polish on her. I 
guess you'll see me back here. It’s dearer 
than most garages, of course. But it’s handy 
for me, and the cleaning’s conscientious.” 

He gave me a five-pound note, displayed 
his beautiful teeth in a smile, jumped to the 
driver’s seat, and went. 

‘Norah,” I said, “I have just received a 
handsome tip.” 

Norah was rather shocked. 

“We'll have a high old time on our day 
out,” I said. 

\s it happened, I was 
could not take part in it. 


<Jo 

We were all dressed and just ready to 
start when | got an urgent message from 
the hospital to go roun 1 at once 

“Must you? ” said Dillys “Need you: 

It was a case J had been partic ularly in 
terested in. I had told them to send for m« 
if anything went wrong 


the only one who 


5 





I had to go. I stood in the doorway and 
watched the others start—Norah, 
pretty in her 
sweater, 


adorably 
walking skirt and ogre, 


with the little grey rabbit’s wool 


hat she had made for herself 

‘Well bring you something lovely back, 
they called to me. Then they d pp ed 
round the corner and were lost in t crowd 
of holiday makers who gravitated towards 


the Tubes and buses. 


Big brake-loads of people p 1 me 

I made my way to the | Th F 
streets were noisy with lively voice 
barrel organs, and the rattle of 


buses going into the country 


se 


Just over the threshold and you wi 
another world, hushed and_ st r} 


swing doors shut out the ho 
they shut out the noise. 
In the ward it was very quiet 
I changed into my w 
few words with the sister 
‘] promised to let you kn 
“But 


surgeon’s been to her. It 


there’s 


nothing to e ( é | 





* How long does he { 
“About an 


been bad this morning and t t 


hour, I th 


I went slowly down the long ward 
She was a’ girl off the street S 
to sell 
then she vot 
hill. It’s 


when you have no hope and 


flowers in Piccadilly Cir \r 
into trouble, 1 went dow! 


such an eas' 1 t ppe 


being in that hospital had t t me, as 


nothing else ever would hav , how 
slender the line is bet n the 
girls and the bad on 


She 


very 


was like a sparrow, so with 
such bright, sharp eyes, and such funny 
ways of saying thing We 
friends ever since the night e was brou 
in, draggled, frightened, and defiant, 
oh, so painfully glad to er we 
desp! e her that nobody w ng to p 
the finger of scorn at her here, at any rat 
She oved het baby 

See ‘is little ’ands? ” she used to say ten 

time i day, in her queer hus} 


husky with shouting sweet po 


violet and lili for ale I the I irk and 
wet in Piccadilly. “See, m , did you ever 
see the like of that?” 

I’d seen the like many times, but neve! 
quite the same light in any mothe es, 10 
that particular ward, as shone in hers 


To-day all the 


trict rules of 


7 
» 





| 
| 
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had been relaxed, and the baby lay in bed 
beside her. She had fretted so for it, and 
rebelled at having it so far away in its cot. 

“Maikes one want to be a cat,’”’ she had 
said, tears in her eyes, “an’ be lef’ in peace 
wiv yer kitties.” 

To-day the rules had been relaxed, 

I knew what that meant. 

She wasn’t asleep. 

I had bought a bunch of violets from 
another flower girl. I laid them on her 
pillow. 

“I’m dying,’’ she said. “I knows all 
about it. An’ I wouldn’t care if it wasn’t 
for ’im. 

Her thin arm clutched the bundle in the 
shawl. 


’ 


” 


“They'll tyke ’im and put ‘im in an 
orphanage,’’ she gasped, “an’ ’e’ll be beat. 
I bin in an orphanage. I knows. Larst 
night I’d ’a’ liked to kill ’im so as to tyke 
‘im along wiv me. But I ’adn’t the ’eart. 
And ’e’ll learn there as I was a bad girl. 
They'll tell him 

She sobbed. 

“T wasn’t as bad as I might ’a’ bin,” she 
said. “I kept straight years, I did. Till 
I saw it wus no use. Oh! miss, ’e’s that 
small, And they baths ’em that rough.” 


an’ the difference.” 


Being in a hospital ought to harden one, 
I know, but it never seems to have hard- 
ened me enough. I knew at the time that 
what I did was unwise, rash and foolish. 
But she was dying. 
a very little one. 


And the baby was such 


“You needn’t worry one bit about the 
baby, Florrie,’’? I said. “I will take it home 
with me and look after it for you, and it 
shan’t go to an orphanage. | promise you 
that. We aren’t very rich, but I’ll do the 
very best I can for it and keep an eye on it 
till it’s big.” 

Florrie gasped and put a thin hand out 
over the hospital coverlet, feeling for mine. 

“You'll do that? Oh! miss, you’ll 
promise? Oh! miss, soon as I see’d you I 
says, ‘Not much to look at, but a ’eart of 


gold.’ You'll keep him, and you'll never 
tell him his mother was a bad girl? ” 

“T’ll never tell him anything you 
wouldn’t want him to know, Florrie. I'll 
tell him his mother loved him very much.”’ 

Tears were running down her cheeks. 

“Then I don’t care,’’ she sighed, lying 
limply back on her pillow. “I’d like him 
called Terence, miss. Terence, after him. 
His father was a soldier. . . . I never 
blymed him.” 

Her voice died away. 

Inside the hospital ward it was very, very 
quiet. I could smell the violets, faintly, 
through the chloroform and disinfectants. 


<Je 

At 5.30 p.m. I went out again into the 
noisy street. In my arms I carried Terence 
and a feeding bottle wrapped in paper. A 
large collection of people watched me de- 
part and looked after me, laughing, down 
the road. 

“T don’t know what you are going to do 
with him,’ said sister. “It’s sweet of you, 
but you’ll find him an awful nuisance. 
You’d better bring him along here if you 
can’t manage. The orphanages give them 
the very best care, really.” 

But I hugged Terence closer to me. 

“He shan’t go to an orphanage,” I said. 


<sje 
e others returned full of good spirits, 
with armfuls of wild cherry and young 
beech, about 9 p.m. 

“Some supper--oh! look, cold sausages. 
Dumps, you are a young angel!” 

And then Terence lifted up his voice and 
began to cry. The others stood dumb- 
founded. 

“What on earth 


T 
4 


?”’ said Kenneth, 
} 


making a dive for the bedroom door. | 
held out my hand. 

“Stop, Ken,” I said gravely. “That ts 
my baby.”’ 


(End of Chapter Two) 





The One- 
oomed Home 


OUSE space is more precious to-day 
, the 
problem is creating its own solution. 


than ever before. But, as always 
Every day more and more furniture and fit 
tings are being designed to make the one- 
of bachelor girl, or the 
tiny flat of the married couple, as 


’ 


roomed home the 
spat 1ous 
and well-furnished as possible. 

Two Bloomsbury houses knocked into one, 
and let out in separate rooms to professional 
women, make the most delightful one-room 
residences Furnished an 
artist, with box-mattress bed-divans, oak 
furniture and pretty hangings, they serve 
of the combined 
are thoroughly pretty as well. 

Such rooms as these, however, depend on 


imaginable. by 


every purpose room and 


the “meals out” system, since their cooking 
facilities do not extend beyond a gas ring. 
The bachelor girl or housewife whose in 
come necessitates home-prepared meals often 
has the most tragic time stretching her 
limited space to kitchen as well as bedroom 
and sitting-room. All such cramped people, 
if in London, should certainly pay a visit 
to a wonderful little exhibit by Miss Wini- 


fred James, the well-known woman writer. 


A “Place of Your Own” 

From a varied experience Miss James has 
long since grown expert in the fitting up 
of one-roomed parts of 
the world, so she has now furnished the 
delightfully named “ Place of Your Own” at 
114, Fulham Road, South Kensington, to 
help other women who are 


homes in various 


beset with the 


same problem. 

The room contains not only everythine 
needed both and ; ; 
but all necessary facilities and equipment 
for the provision of four me 


as bedroom sitting-room 


for 
its occupant. Reasonable economy has been 
considered, and a most practical point is 
the compiling of a little booklet, “A Home 
in One Room,” giving the cost of every item 


als a day 


where it 
unable 


and can be obtaine: F urnishers 
the find it well 


worth while to send for this booklet, which 


to visit room will 


costs sixpe nce and postage. 
Of course, the furnishing of every one 
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A Novel Housing Scheme 
By 
Nesta Mackenzie 





roomed home must vary acco! 

room itself and the needs and 

occupant, but there are p 

Place of Your Own” which are worth cop 
ing not only by the bachelor girl, but by 
any people who must live in a restricted 


space and consider economy. 


The Indispensable Furniture 
One is the type of furniture I 


Jam 


} ht 


es considers rightly that one 





even on the slenderest purse, do 

certain indispensable items, and that it is 
expensive in the long run to buy smart but 
shoddy furniture. But home labour is cheap 


So the room is furnished a entirely 
little, 
Appeal 


staining and 


with plain white deal, costing very 
but well made and of go rd des n 
ances are 


supplied by amateu 


Thus, 2 


small bookcase art cupboard 
combined cost only 14s. od. in the plain 
white state. But when stained dark brown 
and varnished (either at home or at th 
shop for two or three sh ngs extra) the 
good line prevents their very humble origin 
from ever being suspected. 

Courage in home decoration carries tl 
bachelor woman farther than money. One 
of the prettiest things in the room is a cor- 
ner cupboard, also of deal, made delight 
fully unusual with panels ot a Japanese 
wallpaper, neatly bordered round with 
strips of black passe-partout. The lacquered 


effect obtained by this simple means is most 


decorative. 


The modern craze in combined rooms and 
flats is for the gate leg table. etty as 
it is, it is thoroughly uncomf e to sit 
at, and its polished surface 1 ires much 
elbow-grease. One would ni lare to mar 
its glossiness by mixing pastry n it! 

‘A Place of Your Own,” bein kitchen as 
well as living-room, has no use for the gate- 
leg. A deal kitchen tal le, with I ibbable 


white top, is far more practical for cooking 
operations. When not in nary use it 
is covered with a pretty cloth, and the legs 


stained at h quite present ible. The 
drawet 
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ne, are 


is useful for 


cutlery and plate, 
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Notice the 





washstand hidden behind the door 


Note the store-cupboard 
hidden away in the 
corner, and the 
**bed’’ which is 
used as a couch in 
the day-time 





A HOME IN 
ONE ROOM: 
Four views 


of the one- 


roomed home 
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Floors are always a problem. To have 
oilcloth or cork carpet fitted is too costly 
a matter, as a rule, and dark stained floors, 
artistic and admirable in are in 
practice, as every girl discovers, cold and 
much more productive of work than carpets. 
The stain wears away frequently, and shows 
every speck of dust. 

The exhibit room shows an original solu- 
tion quite new to me. The grey hair cord 
carpet has a surround of bright blue enamel 
which can be applied by any amateur, looks 
very gay, and is much less trouble to keep 
nice than the ordinary stained floor. 


theory, 


> 


The Hidden Washstand 

So makes of couch-bed are now 
available that that particular problem is 
easily solved. The crux of the combined 
room is usually the washstand, and for this 
“A Place of Your Own” caters on adequate 
and charming lines. 


many 


It is not generally known among house- 
wives that a bow-fronted corner wardrobe 
fitment can be bought all ready for hanging 
at 8s. 6d., and this can conceal washing 
equipment just as satisfactorily as clothes. 
Over the washstand, behind the curtain, 
fastened on the wall is the clothes line, a 
little contrivance in a metal box, which can 
be fastened to the other side of the room 
by means of a hook run in the framework 
the distance want. Miss James got a 
carpenter to fit a shelf at the right height 
for the jug and basin, but if I were furnish- 
ing the room myself I think I would plump 
for one of those 


you 


circular tin office wash- 
stands, as it could be taken away on leav- 
ing, whereas a fixed shelf could not. Cur- 
tains hanging from the fitment completely 
conceal the whole affair when not in use. 
In this particular room a low cupboard 
filling one of the fireside recesses has been 
fitted with extra 
take all the cooking 


shelves and hooks which 


apparatus necessar y. 


Beaded shelves above form a dresser which 
holds the china, and an interesting and 
decorative feature is that the wall at the 


back of the shelves has been distempered a 
plain colour which throws up the pattern of 
the china and makes it definitely an asset 
to the pictorial effect of the room. The cor- 
responding recess opposite is fitted with cur- 
tains to form a wardrobe, and also has a 
narrow framework of wood all round to keep 
out the dust which generally finds its way 
only too plentifully into the make-shift 
wardrobe. 


Most of us pin our faith to the transverse 


rod from which so many coat-hangers can 


be suspended, and there is no better plan 
for the recess which is deep enough to take 
the full width of a coat-hanger But alas, 
how few of them are! In a narrower one 


the hangers have a tiresome trick of poking 
out the curtain at all points and r 
the secret at once. 


vealing 


The Wardrobe 

Miss James provides against this in a way 
many housewives will be glad to copy. 
Abolishing the rods, she has screwed into 
the back wall, a good distance apart, tw 
solid metal pegs (costing 6s.) about ei; 
inches long. These will take a number of 
coat-hangers each, one in front of another 





and are far enough apart for the 


I han er 
not to touch at their extremities. The resu 
is that quite as much storage is provided 
and the curtains are not bulged or dis 


arranged in any way. Inside the wardrob 
is the Wonder Clip, price od., a spring « 
like a billiard cue-holder. This is screwe 
on to a piece of wood and attached to th 


wall, and is used as a broom-holder. The 


broom-head has a cretonne bonnet to keep it 
from soiling any of the clothes hun 
vicinity. 


dS 


This is a simple fitting that is worth in 


stalling even in the home where there is n 
lack of space, but where hanging wardrobes 
are used as being much cheaper than boug] 
ones. It could be applied equally we I] 
the tiresomely shallow bedroom pboard 
of the average suburban villa. 

To return to the kitchen equipment. 
Bachelor women are always sighing ove! 


the limitations imposed on cooking by th 
gas fire with only a single burner abo 


Perpetual boiled and stewed food soon b 
comes monotonous. But “A Place of Yo 
Own” suggests the addition of a Dutcl 
oven, in which roasting can be done bef 

the gas fire while boiling proceeds on the 


! 


ring. The oven costs only a shilling or tw 
and extends the possible diet enormous! 

An interesting combined item (one of the 
few needed in the room, so skilfully 1 


arranged) is a comfortable  upholster 


chair with a hinged seat that lifts to rev 





a hat-box below. This costs 37s , an 
can be covered in any material chosen t 
match one’s colour scheme. There is als 
an ottoman for holding bed linen, etc., \ tl 


padded sprung seat on the lid, which works 


out at the same price. 
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: Ghe — 
SOLDOLD PROBLEMS SERVANTS 


“IT Won’t Sell 
My Soul”’ 


E have by now become quite used 

to the complaint that domestic 

servants are hard to find. We have 
accepted it so much as a truism that it no 
longer Yet there is an 
appalling amount of unemployment : women 
are clamouring for jobs at offices and fac- 
tories. More than that, the war has left 
many gentlewomen, trained for nothing but 
housekeeping, in straitened circumstances. 


astonishes_ us. 


Deprived of breadwinner and income, many 
of them are put to the most pitiful efforts to 
make both ends meet; many of them are 
starving in genteel poverty; many of them 
are perfectly willing to work, but spend 
their time doing bits of needlework or knit- 
ting that bring them in scarcely enough to 
keep body and soul together. It seems the 
merest common sense that these women whose 
whole lives have trained them for one thing, 
the keeping of a home, should, since a home 
of their own is denied them, keep the home 
of another in exchange for good food, lodg- 
ing and a 
Why? 


wage. Yet they starve instead. 


Why do they Refuse ? 

Why, after all, do women refuse domestic 
s€rvice ¢ 

The reason, I be- 
lieve, is the peculiar sort of snobbishness 
that comes with the advance of democracy 


first and most potent 


and the weakening of class boundaries. In 
our grandfathers’ day the woman who was 
born in the servant class expected to become 
a servant and to She took a 
and in the 
name of the house to which she belonged. 
There Was so little chance of her rising out 
of her class that she made the best of the 
work she was destined by birth to do. And 
because she was born to her place, just as a 
duke is born to his, there was a certain self 
respecting finality about her position. 


remain one, 


particular pride in her work 


[ 
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The Modern Girl’s Revolt 
By 
Maude Meagher 


But in these days, for better or for worse, 


class boundaries have become less 
The girl-child born of a 


seventeen 


strong. 
servant mother 
not now start 
earning her own living as a servant as a 
matter of There are many 
occupations open to her, and to the dismay 
of housewives she prefers any one of them, 
however unhealthy or ill-paid, to the posi- 
tion of domestic servant. 


years does 


a0 
ago 


course, othe 


There must be something gravely wrong 
with domestic service from the girl’s point 
of view. Suppose we consider it from that 
angle. 


The Question of Hours 


Take the question of hours. It is not 
difficult to understand the attitude of a girl 


of independent spirit who is unwilling to 
sell all her time from seven in the morning 
till ten at night except for a few hours every 
week. In return for it she gets good food 
and a room, and perhaps thirty-five pounds 
a year. But man does not live by bread 
Rightly or wrongly, the modern gir] 
She 
objects fiercely to the constant supervision 


alone. 


insists on captaining her own soul. 
of a woman whose only claim on her is 
that of employer. 
It must be confessed that mistresses art 
often inconsiderate of their servants 
Most servants are told on taking the 


too 


time. 


situation that they are to have an hour ot 
two between lunch and tea for rest. But 
this rest time is too often a myth. Th 


servant is in the house. She is still subject 
to the bell. It rings, calling her from het 
rest to do some service that could be dons 
by the mistress herself, or put off till a tim 
when the servant is officially on duty. 

It is this looseness of hours, this complete 
subjugation of almost all the time of one 
woman to the demands, often utterly incon 


siderate, of another, that make women hat 
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domestic service. \s one servant, rather 


more articulate than most, expressed it to 
) 


| 
me, “TI won’t sell my soul to anyone, and 


that’s what it comes to if you’ve got to be on 


call every minute.” 


The One and Only Contented 
Servant 


In collecting material for this article I 


interviewed a number of servants and mis- 


tresses. The only contented servant | found 
was one who went out by the day. I will 
give her story first. 

She was a war widow of thirty-five with 


one little girl. She was able, on her wages 
home of 
She 
morning at 
breakfast 
lunch, did 


din- 


and pension money, to keep a tiny 


two rooms in a tenement building. 


| 


went to the same family every 


eleven o'clock, cleared up the 


things, cleaned the house, got 
various jobs during the 

and 
things went home to 


Iternoon, got 


the 
tle girl. 


dinner 
She 


for this as a 


ner, when she had cleared 


her lit 
received about the same wage 


typist for the same amount of time. 


gets 
She gave up none of her independence ex 
under the 
mistress of the 


cept during the hours she worked 

the 
finished she went home to her 
child. 


There were obviously certain inconveni- 


supervision of house. 


When she had 


own life with her 


ences in such an arrangement for the family 
had 


sO they 


that employ ed her. For example q 


they 
thei eakfast. But al 
had the advantage of having their 


own b: 


to get 
home 


free from the presence of an alien person 


ality during the hours she was not actually 
working there. 

Besides, why should the convenience only 
of the employers be nsidered? The ser- 
vant also has a ht to her own life. Since 
she received a definite wage he was able 
to save a little « h against possible 

1 ) 


illness. She did pleased with her 


evenings her work was 


done. 


The Old Family Retainer 

Compare with this the situation of the best 
retainer, 
ent 


now 


example I found of the old far 


a woman who had nursed he! pre mis 


tress from babyhood, and caring 


for the small son of ier charge. In 
thirty years of service she h; aved nothing, 
for she has always been tol 1 that she vould 
be taken care of for the rest of her life 
And so she will be. But the has played 


havoc with the fan Vy in ( 
] 


to all sorts of economi 


They are 


put none of which 


— 


escape the eye 





The care of Nann 
almost helpless ‘with 
a burden to them, tho 
for her they try to keep her 1 now 
it. But she 
enforced 


broods over it n 

idleness. S 

pity of an old wom 

that they grudge hi 
This is 

service Nannie has given 

never forget it. B 


not true. r} j 


life will 
rifice on their part. In 

their reduced circumstar I f 

them to take it is hard to fir for ar i 
ailing old 


o } 
less loyal to 


woman. Supt 
the old set 
excuse for turning her 


of roomy houses and kk 


easier to resist 
under modern ho 


rash family indeed who 
responsibility ot providit 
ior 


anvone outside its 


the family retainer h: I ) 
service must be put on 


What is this 
not the basis on whicl 


new b: { 


gling to keep it at the \ 
and girls will no lon 
stigma that attaches, even 
illiterate classes, to d 
that service means giving uy ree 
centage of their time an 
sO Small a Wat 
The re on the Vii 
simple enough. They no ! e t 
There are too many alt { pen 
women. These alternat 
ing in number. And ther 
the number ot yvomen \ nt 
dom Stic service IS at 
ately. 
What the Mistress Thinks 
What are the housew M 
tresses to whom I talked 
part strangely unwillin 
servant’s point of view. I 
work has to be done. | 
do it. They would not t o! 
able to afford one s I I 
only do a certain fai 
work, but take on a 
the hou , leaving tl 
Iree, not nominally 
I] have known 
nothing, hen preparin 
their servant’s rest time in 
ringing the bell and bringir pstal 
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to clean a pair of boots or brush a costume. 
And this a servant who had been at work 
since seven in the morning and would not 
be finished until ten that night. 

I have known mistresses who expected to 
be told where and how their maids spent 
their evenings off, and insisted that they be 
in the house by a certain early hour. No 
doubt these mistresses had the good of their 
maids at heart. It was doubtless better that 
2 young girl should be safely indoors at 
right rather than parading up and down 
the streets with other silly girls under the 
flirtatious eyes of boys or walking out with 
sailors. 

It is not the ethics of the thing, it is what 
the modern girl will stand for! And the 
modern girl of all classes is revolting 
against this excessive supervision, either 
from her own people or from a woman who 
has no blood right to do it. And if the 
housewife is going to keep the servant class 
from dwindling still further she has first 
of all got to recognize that the typist and 
factory girl have eight or nine hours of 


work and then their freedom, and sacrifice 
to some extent her own convenience to bring 
the hours of her housemaid nearer that 
level. 


Domestic Service Made More 

Tolerable 

I am not specifically advocating the eight- 
hour day for the housemaid and the cook. 
Yet by arranging household duties intelli 
gently, so that they do not drag aimlessly 
through the day, by the use of labour-saving 
devices—widely in use in America, where 
democracy has made the servant problem 
even more acute—and by the recognition ol 
the fact that when one has only one servant 
one cannot be waited on hand and foot all 
day long, domestic service per se should be 
made much more tolerable to the girl of 
spirit. 

Now comes an objection to domestic set 
vice on the part of the girl which offers a 
problem much more difficult to solve. I 
mean the social stigma, the snobbery that 
makes the housemaid’s cap a symbol of in 
feriority. Why do the manicurist, the shop 
girl, the factory girl admit with shame that 
a member of their family is in domestic 
service fr 

Is it not that they reflect the attitude of 
the employer class? What 1 


: istress really 
feels, and shows by het 


attitude that she 
really feels, that a woman who does a day’s 


Work in her kitchen is as worthy of respect 





and consideration as the girl who cares for 
her in a nursing-home or the typist in her 
husband’s office? 


The Case of the Rector’s Widow 

I had one extraordinary conversation with 
a rector’s widow who had become a domestic 
servant when she lost all other means of 
livelihood. It proves that there exists an 
almost incredible snobbishness among all 
classes towards the servant class. This 
woman was the sister of a titled diplomat, 
for whom, before his death, she had kept 
house for several years. When he died he 
left her so little that she was obliged to do 
anything possible to keep herself alive. 
She took a position as cook at thirty-five 
pounds a year. 

After eight months of it she had a nervous 
breakdown and was prostrated. Still look- 
ing very ill and weak, she told me why she 
had broken down. Partly it was because the 
work was too hard. She did not mind the 
cooking and cleaning—that was what she 
had undertaken to do, but besides that she 
was expected, for fifteen hours a day, to run 
up and down stairs answering bells calling 
her to do small services that the mistress of 
the house was unwilling to exert herself to 
do. 

That was bad enough, but the thing that 
finally broke her spirit and her health was 
the continual insistence by those who sur- 
rounded her that she was an inferior, a 
person who could be patronized and imposed 
upon without having any right at all to an 
independent character. 

When she took the situation she had fore- 
seen that there would be such difficulties. 

‘But,” she told me, “I said to myself that 


my friends would understand the financial 





difficulties that had driven me to it, that 
it was certainly more honourable of me to 
earn my own living even in that way than 
to subsist on charity. I told myself that if 


one was a gentlewoman one remained a 
gentlewoman. I have entertained duchesses 
in my own house. If I was obliged, for pay, 
to help another woman to entertain, did I 
thereby change my whole texture? 

‘It is hard to believe, but from the very 
day that I became a cook all my friends 
began to cut me. The rector, who lived 
a few doors from the house where I was 
working, had known my husband. He never 
once called in the whole eight months I 
was there, although he knew what I had 


suffered and what a fight I was making 


against odds. Now,” she added, “that I 
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have become a paying guest in a respectable 
boarding-house he has called twice in the 
past three weeks.” 
What a comment on a minister of God! 
Suffice it to say that after a few weeks 
of service she found herself utterly without 
friends. No one wanted to call on her and 


risk being taken down into the basement 
and made to sit in the kitchen with her 
during the visit. 

‘I will never do it again—never!” con 
tinued the rector’s widow bitterly. “I will 


starve if I must, but I will never again sell 
my self-respect for thirty-five pounds a yeat 
and a basement bedroom with food.” 

I told this story to an intelligent woman 
with servants of her own. 


“Nonsense ! 


“Tf a woman has 
self-respect she keeps it, in spite of what 
snobs may think of her. 
doing a plucky thing, and she knew it. If 
her so-called friends and her employers 
didn't respect her for it that was a sign of 
heir inferiority, not hers.” 

It is all very well to reason that way when 
one is independent and well thought of. But 
I defy anyone, strong-minded, to 
live for any length of time among people 
who take it for granted she is an inferior, 


” she said. 


That woman was 


however 





and not, through the bruising of her sensi- 
bilities, lose something of her self-respect. 
The rector’s widow, however, concluded 
her talk with a very significant remark, 
“No, I will never attempt domestic ser 
vice again. It is 
born in the lower But, after all 
a gentlewoman is made of different stuff.” 


well enough for women 


classes. 
) 


Is she? Has not the ex-factory girl, the 


ex-manicurist a right to consideration as 


well as the duchesses 


One 


ex-entertainer of 
intimately, if 
people of all classes, as I do, learns that 


who meets transiently, 


whatever class a woman may belong to, she 


still retains a peculiar self-respect. 


I 


Has any one class the right to trample or 


the self-respect of another class? I think 
not. But whatever the right of the matter 
the servants have taken the solution of the 
problem into their own hands, and will not 
return from their factories and their offices 
until housewives give them at least as much 
freedom and fair treatment as their em- 


ployers in other lines of labout 
“T won't 
tresses of Britain 
their conditions of 
fellow-women can 
painful a necessity ? 


sell my soul!” Can the mis- 


rearrange their ideas and 


labour so far that thei 


serve them without so 


I] 


Can We Do 


Without Servants ? 


HE home of the future, if it is to be 


adequately run without maids, will 

have to be constructed on entirely utili 
tarian lines. Common sense in furnishing 
ind equipment have been too much sacri 
ficed in the past to personal gratification 
ind conventional tradition. Happily, how- 
ever, science is slowly teaching the house 
wife the real 


craft.” 


meaning of the word “house 


What is Possible in a Flat or 
Bungalow 
The most successful 
the present time are undoubtedly those to 
be found in flat and bungalow land. Flats 
achieve what a house on several floors can- 


servantless homes at 


not do-——proximity of objects to one another 


and the elimination of stairs. Besides being 


expensive to keep up, stairs mean fatigue 


A Practical Article 
By 
Judith Ann Silburn 


and loss of energy, and the fundament 
principle of labour-saving is _ mot 
saving! It must be remembered that 


housewife who does her own work is by! 


means in the same position as a domest 


servant; the latter is paid to do a certain 


job—the housework in a certain house—and 
beyond that she has no daily duties to pet 
form outside this work; but the house 
has social and other claims which jemand 
time and attention, and she cannot afford t 
waste a single ounce of her energy. 


The First Principle 


The first general principle in equipping 


a servantless hou must therefore be 
crimination and elimination of 1 obj 
which do not fulfil a definite and useful 
raison da’étre in the house Unnecessa 
brass, silver and bric-a-brac all mean ex 
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work. In nine cases out of ten a great 
number of these “household gods ’’ serve no 
purpose other than a possible (?) artistic 
one. Elaborate lighting fixtures, for in- 
stance, such as highly ornamental chande- 
liers, are harbourers of dust, and certainly 
do not give a better light than those that 
are more simple in construction. Bathroom 
taps, door handles and front-door furniture 
gain nothing from an esthetic point of view 
by being made of brass, and certainly add to 
the day’s work. Black front-door furniture, 
if carefully chosen to harmonize with its 
surroundings, is simple and _ unaffected, 
while porcelain sanitary fittings to sinks are 
undoubtedly more hygienic than metal ones. 
Again, the display of gorgeous table silver 
is not expected in a servantless home, and 
is a little in bad taste. There is so much 
really beautiful art china and glass on the 
market to-day that the absence of shining 
silver cruets, entrée dishes, etc., need never 
be felt or noticed, and certainly the duties 
of keeping the table requisites clean will be 


materially lightened. 
Save Steps 
Our chief consideration, therefore, in 


planning the maidless house is to save steps. 
This means that rooms must be differently 
organized. The dining-room gua dining- 
oom is all very well where there is paid 
service to clean, fetch and carry; but where 
all the work of cooking and serving meals 
devolves on one person’s shoulders, and that 
person has other duties besides housework 
to perform, this room is surely superfluous! 

There are two ways of eliminating the 


lining-room, One method is by converting 





the existing kitchen into a_kitchen-cum- 
dining-room, and the other is by having 
only one living-room. The question of 


Which is more suitable is naturally a matter 


largely depending on the size and adapta- 
bility of the dwelling and on the amount 
ot entertaining done by the householder. 
Where the kitchen is used as a dining-room 
the scullery becomes 


tte 
Le, 


, tpso facto, a kitchen- 
rhe old-fashioned idea that a kitchen 


has to be large and 


roomy 1s gradually 


being swept away; motion-study is teaching 
he housewife that it is more convenient and 
@ss fatiguing to have the utensils 


massed 
together in neat 


her than to 
‘ave them remote from her central point of 
Working, 


| et us 


order round 


examine the kitchenette. 


everything the housewife wants. 


Here 
¥ The 
“asiing-up sink complete with geyser for 
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heating water (if there be no gas circulator 
for heating the entire dwelling); up-to-date 
racks for drying cups, glasses and dishes 
do away with the bother of wiping them; a 
kitchen cabinet, replete with store cupboard, 
pastry board, flour bin and all the neces- 
sary equipment for preparing meals; a gas 
or electric cooker ready at any minute to 
perform its work, together with the real joy 
of a servantless house—the fuelless cooker, 
which enables the housewife to leave the 
meal to itself and go out; labour-saving 
pots and pans neatly arranged on con- 
venient shelves above the cooker; a kitchen 
table of useful but not inconvenient dimen- 
sions, and possibly a wall-flap table, can all 
be accomplished in quite a small scullery. 
By planning a kitchenette on these lines the 
housewife will find she can get through her 
work with ease and speed. 


The Work of Washing Up 

The work of washing up is one of the 
most irksome of all domestic labour, and it 
is here that the housewife needs to concen- 
trate a great deal of attention; it is the 
small things that take up time. Cleaning 
knives is, for example, a totally unneces- 
sary part of the programme since stain- 
less cutlery, which and cuts just 
as well as ordinary cutlery, can be procured 


looks 


quite as cheaply as the other kind. Why 
make work? Is there too not something 


very attractive and appealing about the 
home-like casserole or fireproof dish which 
be lifted straight off the fire and put 
the table? Saucepans are un- 
doubtedly necessary occasionally, but here 
again, why buy ‘heavy unwieldy ones, or 
those which require constant cleaning and 
polishing to keep them spick-and-span? 

But let the kitchen-cum- 
dining-room. All essentially culinary uten- 
sils being relegated to the kitchenette, there 
only remain the two main kitchen fixtures to 
be dealt with—the kitchen range or hearth 
and the ubiquitous dresser. Now the latter 
can be made a very picturesque addition to 
our kitchen-dining-room if stained a dark 
colour together with door, skirting, picture- 
rail and any other paint work. In this way 
the dresser also performs the duty of side- 
board and incidentally saves 
piece of furniture! The 
the next problem. 


can 
on to 


us pass on to 


an expensive 
kitchen range is 
The hot water being supplied either by 
“circulator,” 
need for a_ kitchen 
range which always means a good deal of 


means of geysers Ol by a 


there is no absolute 
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extra work to keep going. The best thing 


is therefore to remove the range bodily and 
use the brick background (whic! 


h in itself is 
quite artistic) and put in a electric or 


gas, 


anthracite stove. This type of room can 
look most attractive if carried out with 
leaded windows and cross beams after the 
style of an Elizabethan “parlour.’? Some- 


I 
kitchen lends itself 
on, and the open | 


pletes the desired effect. 


how a to this style of 


decorati yrick hearth com- 


Two Methods of Solving the 
Dining Problem 

This the 
into a dining-room obviates all the 
and fi 
and also has one very distinct advantage 
the be ply 
‘rom pan to piat 


method of converting kitchen 


work of 


carrying vessels to o at meal-times, 


served hot direct 


food can ing 


of 


having 


Che alternate the 


kitchen 


plan 
and 
sitting-room with an alcove {i 


retaining 
prope! one large 
yr dining in 
In this case the re- 
quirements of both dining- and sitting-rooms 
in a kind of ge 
Anything aj 
ing-room-like ait 


is another suggestion. 


must be met neral “lounge 
ga 
strictly avoided 
in a room of this description, otherwise the 
As a large 
table standing permanently in the 
the question, 
“Sutherland ”’ folding one will be found the 
W indow-seats, made 
they form receptacles for crocke 


parlour.’’ proaching draw- 





should be 


effect is somewhat incongruous. 


room 15s 


" ‘ - » le > 
out oj a gate-legged o1 


most useful. so that 


ry, etc., are 
handy and take up very little space; it must 
be remembered that this room has to serve 


the purpose of lounge, library, drawing- and 


dining-room, and therefore comfort and 


convenience must be the guiding principles 
in its furnishing. 


The Glowing Coal Fire must Go 


Perhaps one of the chief disadvantages of 


doing without service is the question of coal 
fires. There is no disputing the cheery 
appearance ol a glowing coal fire! But it 
makes work! An anthracite stove, on the 


other hand, only requires a little attention 
once a day; it is cosy and warm and has the 
advantage over gas or electricity as a 
labour-saving fire for a sitting-room, in that 
it keeps the room warm all d; Gas or 
electricity for bedrooms or occasion yoms 
is undoubtedly ideal, but in the room 
continual fires are not ju ind i 
therefore advantageou to ive 
which can be turned on o ff at will 

It might be as well to sa ymething in 





regard to the bedroom arran nts. T 
first things to eliminate here are the 
tiquated washing arrangements which 
never artistic and cert make a 
deal of extra work. Fit n 
rooms are an absolute nec¢ na 

less hou The Sup] Vy I t water 
either be managed by means ras 
anthracite boiler, whi 

leading to each room, 01 sink 
have a small-size geyse1 ery sm 


househo]l of course, all w 


done i 


cannot very well 


ls, 
n the bathroom, but 


extend ) 


Since the more furniture there is 
room the more there is » ¢ 
while considering the question of fit 
cupboards in lieu of w A 
cupboard takes up very lit nd ¢ 
be shelved and s} I 

e more intensive f 
there Ss in 1 laid 
Every re s should » s 
urniture 

Avoid ery and S 
Sit Vy as P ie Wh ( 

e ) m 


Cleaning Equipmen 
Labour-sav 


ing cieaning equ t sd 
be bought with great judgmet1 el 
should justify the means. P: 10us 
wilh evé new contrivance \ Ss 
to the market will not help h 





good order, and rem¢ eq 
ment has got to be housed, kept clean and 
in working order! 

The eatest joy oO th i sire 
is W iout i doub vac 
cle The task of 
fades into nothing when done with a “va 
There should be no need to 
at all if the vacuum is p é j 
lay 

\ ta? « S 

weir absence, it \ ( 

ctual cleaning eq ne 

‘ I! n ( 
Vi ittachmen I ’ rr | 
ln mM OF pa q 

Electric light preve Ww 

f veing blackened ( 
‘ ‘ he a 
d I he ( niit 
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onstruction. 


By 


HE boy and girl looked at each other 

furtively, with the concealed hostility 

of rivals. For both were claimants 
for the job. 

The room in which they sat was furnished 
in pale yellow varnished pear wood and 
shiny black leather, like the waiting-room 
of a country railway station. From the 
inner office came the subdued clack of a 
typewriter. It was ten in the morning, and 
the fire had been lit exactly ten minutes; 
the sticks had already burned out, and one 
pale blue flame was daintily licking a lump 
of coal before deciding whether or no it 
would tackle it. 

The girl shifted one foot nervously, and 
then looked at the damp patch it left on the 
linoleum. She was young and pretty, with 
bobbed hair, which curled in golden feathers 
under her velvet tam. Her coat was of 
sable and her stockings of cobwebby silk. 
As it was a cold wet day she wore fairv 
shoes with soles of blotting-paper, which 
mopped up the moisture of the pavement. 

The boy was young and clear-eyed, with 
hair that shone like black satin and clothes 
which fitted so well that one knew he 
patronized one of those places where the 
tailor inoculates you with a needle and the 
clothes grow upon you. As it was still a 
cold wet day he wore neither overcoat nor 
mackintosh. 

Everyone knows that interval of waiting. 

Click-clack went the typewriter. 

Tick-tock responded the clock. 

Then the girl moistened her lips, and the 
boy’s eyes grew expectant as the inner door 
opened and a middle-aced woman, dressed 
in black, appeared in the entrance, She 
was accompanied by a competent looking, 
ginger-haired girl to whom she nodded in 
dismissal, 

“Monday—at nine,” 

She turned to the other claimants 

“T'm sorry, but it is no 


use your waiting 
any longer 1 filled ” 


fe The vacancy 


ELWhile. 


The girl caught up her vanity-bag with 
out a word. To the boy’s consternation he 
saw that her eyes were brimming with tears. 

He ran after her impulsively, and caught 
her up just as she had splashed blindly 
into the first puddle in the pavement. 

“excuse me! It’s ghastly cheek my 
asking, but—did you réally want it? ” 

“Want it?” Her voice broke. “When 
I’ve lived on porridge and aspirin for a 


veek! Want it indeed 
| 


To his dismay she began to cry, not in 
the limpid-eyed manner of the film heroine, 
but in the choky suppressed way of real 
life. 

The rain poured down upon them, for a 
November day was masquerading under the 
cover of “April” on the calendar. 

Adversity is impatient of convention, and 
the boy spoke quickly. 

“T say, let’s get under cover and talk it 
out over a cup of coffee.” 

“Oh, coffee!” 

She fluttered her wet lashes dry. 

Two minutes later they were sitting in the 
warmth of an Oriental café fragrant with 
the odour of roasting berries, 

“ Now,” said the boy, “what’s this about 
living on porridge and asparagus? ” 

‘Aspirin! For my nerves. Porridge 
for the rest of me.’ 

“Ah!” He heaved a sigh of relieved 
enlightenment. “7/at explains it. It 


struck me that you were losing on the 
asparagus what you were saving on the 
porridge. Porridge fills, doesn’t it? But, 
as our old nurse used to sav, it doesn’t stand 
by one. Er—were you rotting about want 
ing that job?” 

“Wish I were!” But her voice was per 
ceptibly brighter under the influence of the 
coffee. “You see it’ like this. I am 
entirely on my own and I have to work, 
but business people don’t seem to like the 
look of me. And really the City seems to 


he full of business people 
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“7 know them. 
you do look rather expensive 
worker. No. | 
looks are against you ”’ 


But to be quite honest, 
and not much 


of a am afraid that your 


She accepted his judgment as meekly as 
to be 


olate box, like 


though she were not pretty enough 
pasted on the lid of a choc 
any star of the movies. 

“JT know. It’s awful to have a face like 
mine. And I’ve got to my 
because it keeps me warm. I tried turning 
it inside out, but I looked like a bolster.” 

“Have you ever had a job before? 
the youth. 

The girl hung her head guiltily 

“ There the shameful 
truth. I made the mistake of my life when 
I went into a Government office for the war. 
But I was only seventeen, too young for any 
thing else, and I thought—little idiot—that 
it was mighty patriotic and sporting to be 
doing And now—when I’m 
really up against it—my awful past rises up 
against me. It’s a case of ‘ My 
“Gladys,” and I give glad eyes. I live on 
tea and chocolates, and I work in White- 


wear coat 


> asked 


you have whole 


something. 


name is 


hall!’ I’m done.” 

“I’m bothered if you are!” The boy 
banged the table impulsively. “Is your 
name really Gladys? ” 

“No, Phyllis—Phyllis Webb.” 

“Mine’s Jimmy—]Jimmy Cobb.” 

They accepted the introduction with 
mutual decorum. Now that the situation 
was formalized and the ice broken Jimmy 
looked at the girl’s feet with the eve of a 


patriarch, 
“You ought to wear sensible shoes 
“They were sensible when |] bought them 


—last fall. And if it comes to that, why 
don’t you wear an overcoat! 

“Hate them !’ 

He coughed as he spoke In one second 


the girl grew some twenty-five years older. 

“Oh, Jimmy her voice was maternal] 
“don’t tell me that you’re up against it, 
tear ” 

He nodded. 

“Down and out. Same as with vou, onl 
I’ve been a giddy fool. Chucked my 
chances—blewed all I had. That’s me 
Only waiting for the price of poison to go 
down.” 

They looked at each other in silent sym 
pathy, for the moment forgetful of thei 
own trouble. Then Phyllis dived into her 
vanity-bag. 

“I'm standing my own corner over thi 
coffee 3ut I feel better for it already | 





had 
it 
some 


such a grouch before. 


can’t go on for ever. One 


time. The man who invented 
glands never knew what it was to be 
of work!” 

“i'm glad to see you take a really « 
ful view of But, as a 
of fact, I’m more bucked, to 
Can't the 
presses mec, 

“Ves. 


as bad when there are two of 


things. 
feeling 
coffee, 
it 


be for that Vays d 


sO must be you 


she agreed, 
Jimmy screwed up his lips reflective 
“Sait 
talk things over and see 
l’ve 
wave, but it wants sorting « 
She looked at 
as he munched a bun. 


down again,” he said, “and let 


some solution 


rot idden. brait 
got a 1dd d 


in respectful silence 


him 


“Have you ever noticed,” hi ed } 
“those 
there are t 
Ministers 
just going begging 


mind-training 


advertisement 
thousal 
Lord 


because 


sently, 
that 
Prime 


n ly 


you 
for and 
you don’t go 
Well, ap 
of mine took a course, and I peeped at on 


of 


was 


for specialized 


Two 
‘What was the mo 


9? 


his books sentence tur 
sf (CCE fie 
of your life? and the other = you 
produce these conditions so as t 
results?’ C,et me 
Phyllis nodded. 
‘ze, | But 


' it 
To be honk ee 


see wont Work 1 I 


case my 
period was the war. ‘Twent 
all tor 
then Besides, 
back 


one 


a week if, for daddy was alive 


my >¢ 
nobody cou 
horror 
“No 
was also my 
Vhere 
tion 
Then Jimmy’s 
freakish 
- have 
construct the war, for one da ol 
Listen! This is April, 101 

\nd it was April, 191; 
For i ‘ 


only 


’ 

avgalin.: 

But, 
most 


now you mention it, 
ful 


silence he VV Vi tl 


sucece 


WaS a lon2 
je 
lit wit ean 


lace was 


ot humoul 


it Reconstructio We 


heen there is n ic Jurkin ( 
awaiting the right combinati 
the 


svmpathy. 


where, 
of circumstance 
united elfless 
Fortunately, 
The « 


CX¢ ited youne 


fresh heart of \ 
by 
ho 


noticed § the a 


one 
ence ilendat tared 


face 
in’t vet 


indifferent 


ovel MI ! 


Waving | | 
the idea | 


ally cl 


nt on 


othe) 





we've met for a joy 
day. If we play fair, 
both of us, I’m pretty 
sure that by the end ot 
the day something will 
have turned up. 


The question 1s will 
vou take it on? It all 
depends on the sort of 


impression I’ve given 
you of myself.” 
' Two pairs of cleat 
blue eyes met in silent 
scrutiny. 

Phyllis nodded. 

“—T know you're 
straight. I’m on!” 

“Ripping ! No w, 
how’s this for a pro 


gramme ¢ Lunch, a 


walk, dinner and a 
show ? ” 
*hyllis counted = the 


coins in her purse. 
“If we do it 
heavily [I can 


really 

just 

Lunch at 
coffee-stall ; 
dinner at the National 
kitchen 

“That’s not 
reconstruction,” 
grinned. “I’m Jimmy 
the Enchanter, and I've 
washed out the Armis 
tice. And I’m going 
to wash out a bit more 
of the calendar and go 
back to the age of 
barter.” 


manage it. 
a select 


proper 
Jimmy 


‘**Want it?’ 


He unfastened his watch. 

“It’s a toss up which is the worst liar— 
this chap or me. I only wear it for swank 
would be inconvenient to 
strap Big Ben to my wrist. But I always 
go by Ben. Now—shall we hither to 
uncle? ” 

Phyllis rose, her 
adventure 

“Pm sure the spell is already working. 
Directly we get outside the café something 
will happen!” 

But nothing 


and because it 


cheeks glowing with 


happened. The pavement 
was still thronged by a double procession of 
citizens intent on their own business. 

For all that, it had stopped raining, and 
the pavement was beginning to dry under 
the influence of a brisk wind. For when 
‘wo young people carry the sun in their 


Her voice broke. 
lived on porridge and aspirin for a week! by 
Want it indeed !’’’—~p. 5638 
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‘When I’ve 


Drawn 


S. Abbey 


hearts the weather has to respond to such 
powerful magic. 

“I’ve got the barter craze strongly my- 
self,” remarked Phyllis. “I think my chief 
asset is my coat.” 

“What 
asked Jimmy, 
vitriolic glance of a passing spinster. 

“Quite a warm skirt, knitted silk jumper, 
c répe de-( hine 


underneath ? ” 
unaware of the 


have you got on 
innocently 


‘Yes, ves, of course.” 
“Crépe-de-Chine blouse as well, I was 
going to say, when you interrupted me. 
So you see, I shall be quite warm.” 
won't. Besides, 


“No, you this is my 


show. It’s my leave. Yours is nothing but 
part of a national disgrace.” 
Phyllis looked obstinate 


“If we don’t pool expenses 7 shall make 
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it 1900, and then you won’t be born at all, 


baby! We’re partners in this deal, or it’s 
all off.” 

“Have it your own way, then. But it 
can’t be the coat.” 

“My gold bracelet.” Phyllis suddenly 
broke into a crow of delight. “Jimmy, 


it’s just struck me, I am ashamed of my 
own sex. Just look at the streets foaming 
with able-bodied women, all shop-gazing 
when they ought to be doing something to 
release a man.” 

“By Jove; you’re right. Plenty of At 
men slacking about, too, who ought to be 
in the trenches. Conchies, I suppose. 
You’ll have to present some _ white 
feathers! ” 

“Never mind! They little know what is 
in store for them.” The dimples played in 
her cheeks. “I’ve just been told, im dead 
secrecy, from one of the heads of the Air 
Ministry, that there’s going to be such an 
awful air-raid this week that London will 
be razed to the ground.” 

Their laughter rang out in a spontaneous 
peal, and a profiteer, lying back in his car, 
glanced at them with a pang of envy. He 
was only rich, whereas they had youth and 
health and good looks, besides their empty 
pockets. 

But an hour later they were walking 
gaily in the Park, minus their trinkets, but 
rustling several rather grimy notes. 

They paused awhile on the bridge and 
stood looking across the ripples ‘of the 
Serpentine to the trees of Kensington 
Gardens, veiled in a blue mist of distance. 

“Do you know,” remarked Jimmy, “when 
I suggested reconstruction I never dreamed 
that you would get right into the spirit of 
it so splendidly. I thought you would be 
just the ordinary pretty girl who only 
expects compliments. You're not a bit like 
a pretty girl.” 

‘Isn’t that rather a bright effort on your 
part?” 

“Kamerad! Kamerad! ” 

She gazed at him with admiration. 


“What a 


memory you’ve got! Well, I 
won't strafe any more. Next week you'll 


have to leave dear old Blighty, after all.” 

“You don’t seemetoo upset. I hope it is 
camouflage on your part.’ 

The their necks in well- 
bred surprise as Jimmy and Phyllis burst 
into a shout of laughter 

“Oh, Jimmy, doesn’t it bring it all back ? 
Those dear dead words! But first. ] 


sy 


swans arched 


want 


to ask you something. You're at the Front, 





so you must know. 

going to end?” 
“Sorry to seem a pessimist, but I had it 

from a man who had it trom Haig. Not for 


When is the war really 


another ten years. If then! And now for 
lunch.” 
They had famous appetites when they 


reached the Savoy, and Phyllis commented 
on the fact. 

“T can hardly restrain myself, Jimmy, 
and these French names contain such pit- 
falls. I was educated in France, you know, 
and we English girls spoke English to- 
gether all the time. 1 want roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding, and it will be certain to 
turn out to be a whitebait in English.” 

He grinned fiendishly. 

“Hungry, are you? A pity, 
painful duty to remind 
rationed.” 

“Jimmy !? 


for it’s my 
you that we are 


’ She looked at him piteously. 


“You forget I’ve lived for a week on 
porridge.” 
“You forget the aspirin. Some people 


are never satisfied.” 
He studied the menu. 
“You'll have to hold back on the bread. 


Game and poultry, however, are not in- 
cluded in the meat ration. Which do you 
prefer?” 

Her eyes sparkled. Poultry after 
porridge ! 

“But they are the most expensive of 
all.” 


“Can’t be helped After 
war!” 


all, we are at 


It was a very good lunch 


superlatively 
so for 


two out-of-work young citizens. As 
they smiled at each other over the péche 
Melba, jimmy looked at his companion with 
admiration, blent with audacity 

“Our 


reconstruction is not altogether 
perfect. 


This should have been our wed- 
ding breakfast, after a visit to the Registry 
Office. Most of my pals were 
flying leave. I 


married on 
almost wish it were. I 
might have left you a pension, and then you 
would not be bothering work. As it 
is, I’ve nothing to offer any girl.” 

“How can 
blinked her 


about 


you be so 
lashes—“‘ when I always feel 
choky just to Zook at the Cenotaph! ” 


unkind ”—sh« 


“Don’t talk nonsense, kid! There ésn’l 
any Cenotaph. This is 1917. And _hert 
comes my lord the waiter, with the bill!” 


Ihe reckoning dispelled all se1 
the sp I 


timent on 
Jimmy, as Chancellor of the Ex 
declared his budget 


* After we've boucht our seats there'll 


chequ - 
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only be ten bob over between us for dinner. 
Sorry I under-estimated our financial day, 
but the rationing was responsible for it, and 
we can feel we have been patriotic in our 
consumption of luxuries.” 

“The lunch worth it,” 
Phyllis. “I feel that 
I can never be miserable again.” 

The glow of exhilaration lasted for most 
of the afternoon, which she and Jimmy 
spent in a wonder-world of their own manu- 
facture; but, when the shadows fell and a 
chilly breeze crept over Waterloo Bridge, 
she began to feel the ebb of reaction. 

All daughters of Eve are cursed by an 
inability to remain in the present; a stormy 
future or a happy 
petually out of the calendar. 

She watched the lights, like golden 
dragon-flies, beginning to prick through the 
dark pile of a palatial hotel, and she 
thought of her happy days of heedless 
flapperhood. 

Her perfect day was drawing towards its 
close. No miracle had happened. It had 
just been a make- 
believe. to-morrow—with 
its porridge and aspirin—drew nearer. 

And—there would be no Jimmy. 


declared 
I’m sure 


was 


so bucked 


past pulls them per- 


glorious interlude of 


Every second, 


She glanced at him and saw that he was 
peering intently down on the Embankment. 

“There’s a fool of a man playing ‘hide 
and-seek ’ with his dog,” he said, “and he’s 
playing the goat. The poor little devil was 
nearly frantic the last time, thinking he’d 
lost his master. I’m 
tick him off.” 


just going down to 


Sh 5 
They risked their necks in their headlong 


flight down the two 


steps, and minutes 
later Jimmy was delivering a lecture on the 
thoughtlessness of such conduct. 

[he man, who was grimy and unshaved, 
listened stolidly. 

“But—I’m_ tryin’ 
blighter,” he said. 

*hyllis, like was an 
unconscious Pelmanite, had noticed many 
things in the man’s face which were in- 
visible to Jimmy. 


to lose the perishin’ 


who, most women, 


She pushed him aside. 
“Suppose you tell me all about it,” she 

said, 

Although plainly by his 


handicapped 
suppression of the 


necessary explanatory 
adjectives, the man managed to put her in 
Possession of the facts. He was out of 
work and unable to pav the licence for 
Nipper, yet could not steel his heart to the 
extreme course of signi hi 


dog’s death- 
Warrant. 
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Jimmy looked at Phyllis, who nodded 
vigorously. He handed her the ten-shilling 
note, and she made the formal presentation, 
amid loud cheers from the dog. 

The man responded by no word of thanks 
—not even a bark. 

But they were rewarded by the picture of 
him holding Nipper in his arms while the 
dog washed his face with frantic kisses. 

“No dinner,’ remarked Jimmy, as they 
walked on again. 

“T know. But it makes the lunch work 
out much cheaper, as it counts for two meals 
now. And—isn’t it funny, Jimmy—I feel 
so happy all of a sudden! ” 


“Odd! Same here! I had an awful 
hump just now.” 
For a second the setting sun _ broke 


through its shroud of 
gleam of nasturtium 
Phyllis’s face. 


murky cloud in a 
gold. It illumined 


“Oh, Jimmy, I kxow our luck is going to 
turn. And look! Here’s the sign.” 

She stooped to pick up a tiny white 
feather which lay at her feet. 


“See! It’s from the wing of my guardian 
angel.” 

“Then she’s gulled you,” said Jimmy 
brutally. 


The moment the doors of the theatre were 
opened Phyllis and Jimmy seated them- 
selves, in majesty, in the empty stalls and 
dined negligently off chocolate. Presently 
the rest of the audience began to file in— 
each fresh person the unconscious target of 
Phyllis’s criticism. 

Suddenly she caught Jimmy by the arm. 

“Oh, do look at those two people, just in 
front. Aren’t they a priceless pair? 
she lovely? 
and queen? ” 


Isn’t 
They ought to be a real king 


The woman, who wore a wondrous ermine 
wrap, was tall, dark and gloriously beauti- 
ful, and the man matched her well, although 
his physical perfection was of rather a florid 
order. 

Jimmy was more guarded in his praises. 

“Oh, they’d pass all right. But the chap 
looks to me as if he did himself rather too 
well, and er lips are too thin, and denote 
bad temper. I shouldn’t like to tread on 
her dress at a dance!” 

It was plain that the pair were wrapped 
up in other. He removed her cloak 
as though it were a holy thing and received 
a passionate glance from her lustrous eyes. 

“Oh, Nugent,” she said softly, “isn’t it 
wonderful! To feel I have you back again 

safely.” 


each 
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“Tt was more than worth roughing it, to 
come back to you. I’m jolly glad you made 
me go.” 

“Yes, it was I who made you go. You'll 
never know how hard it was for me to send 
you. But I wanted you to be worthy of 
yourself.” 

The occasion really held a touch of drama, 
although both were underlining it in more 
red ink than was strictly necessary. In- 
dustrial trouble had arisen in the consider- 


able commercial interests which Nugent 
Macdonald controlled in Ireland, and, 


owing to the unsettled state of the country, 
he had required a little prompting from 
Lady Rosamund before he had crossed over 
to try to quell the disturbance. 

Inspired by A. E. W. Mason’s famous 
novel, she had presented him with a white 
feather. 

He had braved 


some genuine dangers 


successfully, thoroughly enjoyed himself, 
and now had returned to claim his tacit 
reward. 

Lady Rosamund turned to him’ under 
cover of the overture. 

“Nugent, when I gave you that—that 
white feather you swore it should never 
leave you until I had taken it back.” 

“T did.” 

“And you carried it with you _ every- 
where? ” 

“Night and day. It has never left me. 


It’s been a sort of talisman.” 

Macdonald was completely carried away 
on a tide of romance. Lady Rosamund’s 
beauty blinded him to the need of caution, 
and he rushed headlong to his fate. 

“Give it back to me!’ 
Rosamund. 

Needless to say, he had lost it, and had 
counted on substitution. 

“I can’t give it to you here,” he objected. 
“Tt is too public. 


demanded Lady 


When we are alone 
I can claim my reward.” 

But she had noticed his discomfiture, and 
shot him a glance of suspicion. 

“T want just to see it,”’.she said. 
rest can wait.” 

The 


beginning to 


and 


“The 
corners of her perfect mouth were 
droop with discontent. 
Jimmy’s young diagnosis was shrewd, for 
fairy-tale 
temper. 

As though the seed of discord was sown 
broadcast, Phyllis, at that 
hotly disputing with Jimmy. 
“IT won’t. You're a 
“.” 


princesses are always of high 


moment, was 


beast to 


¢ 
suggest 





“Go on, Phil. Thought you were 
sport. Play the game! ” 

“T can’t, Jimmy. He’ll think me 
lunatic.” 

“What does it matter what he thinks? 
It’s what / think, with you, or ought to be. 


Look here, Phil. 
“Jimmy—you pig! Nov 
go. Good-bye ! 


I dare you to do it.’ 


I’ve got to 
I’m over the top 3 


So it happened that just as Nugent 
Macdonald consigned to perdition every 
fowl of the air, a flushed face leaned over 
his shoulder and a_ golden-haired gir! 
hurriedly thrust something in his hand— 


something white and soft. 

It was a gull’s feather, but—like Phyllis- 
he thought an angel had shed it in } 
flight. 

He stole a glance at Lady Ro 
sat, in icy disdain, her eyes fixed 
stage. Without a word he |: 
lap. 

She looked at him—and 


1 


soared higher 


upon the 
d it upon her 


niled. And he 
than any flight of gull. 
Phyllis, regarding him from the 
a guilty eye, noticed that several 
the course of the evening he turned round 
and stared at her in a puzzled manner. 
But it did not matter. Nothing mattered 
now. 


corner of 
times in 


The day was over, and recon 
had proved itself to be a rotten failure 

She sat mute and miserable in the ‘bus, 
and when she and Jimmy got i1 
smoker, on their journey b 


to an empty 


ck to her suburb, 
she turned to him with a catch 

‘Is our day over now? ” 

“No. Lighting Order now 
force, thank Dora!” 

But, with his arm extended to draw the 
blind, he stopped. 

“No, Phil, 
rather, it 
There’s 


been wonderfully stimulated, 


in her voice. 


comes into 


our day is 
possibilitie are not ¢ 
no doubt about it, my brair 
for wher 

were all in the jam, looking for our Re 
Royce, I happened to notice that one of the 


commissionaires at the theatre touched his 


hat and said something to your white- 
feather guy. Struck me that probably he 
was a frequent patron of the revue, and so 
I asked the chap if he knew who he was. 
And he’s Macdonald, Alexander and Co. 
Of course, you know who they are? ” 

“Of course I don’t,” snapned Phil. 

“Why, thev’re the bi t shipping firm 
in the City. Immensely wealthy Wish I 
had a quid for every tho they tur 
over.’ 

But Phyllis could not sympathize in the 
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average male’s interest in 
though it be that of another. 

“Am I to clap my hands because some 
profiteer—I call all rich people ‘ profiteers’ 
on principle xow—has more money than he 
can spend, while I’m on porridge and 
aspirin ? ”’ 


wealth, even 


“Yes, my infant, if you can charm some 
your way. Pull up your socks and think / 
Macdonald’s conduct over the feather in- 
cident was extraordinary. You’d insulted 
him, and yet—he wasn’t displeased. On the 
contrary. By rights he should have drawn 
himself to his full height and hurled the 
feather at you, dashing out your brains.” 

“He'd have had all the feathers he could 
want then,’ gurgled Phyllis. 
says I’m a feather-brain.” 

“Then flutter your feathers if you can’t 
think! You and I have to tap what’s be- 
hind all this. We’ll hang outside the City 
office and meet the fellow. He won’t turn 
up before eleven at the earliest.” 

So, in the relief of making the appoint- 
ment, Phyllis’s day had a happy ending. 
To-morrow still held Jimmy. 

The next morning it was really spring, 
even in the dingy City. The two young 
people patrolled their beat in front of the 
offices of Macdonald, Alexander and Co. 
until Phyllis grew nervous. 


“Everyone 


“The policeman is beginning to recognize 
me.” 

“Good job. Shows our man will recog- 
nize you too. . . . Steady on, Phil. 
he!” 

Violets in his buttonhole, Nugent Mac- 
donald strode mightily along, as though he 
were Gog and Magog. As his eye fell upon 
Phyllis he started, stared, hesitated—and 
then walked on. 

With desperate courage she stepped for- 
ward, 

“Oh, please! I want to apologize for my 
conduct at the theatre last night. It 
awful. 
was 


Here is 


was 
But, really, there was a reason. It 
partly reconstruction. I wish 
would let me tell you all about it.” 
Macdonald was not only in a superlatively 
good temper, but under his ultra-masculine 
exterior there lurked an 


you 


ultra-feminine 
curiosity. 

“Suppose you come inside my office and 
tell me all about it,” he said weakly, 
wondering whether he going to be 
touched for patent typewriting 
agencies. 


was 
soaps or 


Half buried in a divector’s great leather 


chair Phyllis told the whole tale, and she 





made a far more touching story of it than 
I have done, because Macdonald had the 
advantage of seeing her golden hair and 
childish, appealing face. Jimmy, listening 
in silent approval, felt that he must have a 
heart of stone not to burst into tears, 

At its conclusion Macdonald nodded. 

“T’m to understand that you’re both in 
need of employment? Well, as a matter of 
fact, the firm is making a further extension, 
and we shall need fresh clerical labour, | 
can probably work you in.” 

Jimmy went through his cross-examination 
triumphantly. But when Macdonald turned 
to Phyllis, she could tell from the doubtful 
look in his eye that he did not like het 
unlucky face for business purposes. 

“Shorthand and typewriting? ” 

She 
nodded. 

“Speeds?” 


he asked. 


had just started a course, 


sO she 


With some recollection of having heard 
that shorthand was more difficult than type- 
writing, she replied that her shorthand was 
forty words a minute and her typewriting one 
hundred and fifty. He gave her a chance to 
reconsider her statement, but she saw that he 
was laying a trap for her, because of her 
face, and she stuck to her guns. 

Jimmy saved the situation 

“As this lady will be shortly my wife her 
services will not be available.” 

“Quite so.””. Macdonald drew a breath of 
relief. “And, Cobb, in view of your future 
responsibilities, if you shape well, later on 
We may consider your 
tion.” 

In the midst of their 
burst out impetuously : 

“But—why are you doing all this for us?’ 

The two men looked at each othe 


chances of promo 


gratitude Phyllis 


r, aSsess- 


ing the other’s discretion. Then Macdonald 
smiled in cryptic manner. 
“Sorry I cannot satisfy your curiosity 


But, perhaps, I had a special use for that 
feather.” 

“And, surely, you know, Phyllis,” 
mented Jimmy, “that feathers are in unive! 
sal demand for the cleaning of pipes? ” 


supple 


<so 


This end may not be at all improbable, 


for if each one of us could as! 


< a tavour ol 
a merchant prince at th 

moment of the fulfilment of 
wish, possibly I should not be 


story, the 


psychological 


greatest 


writing this 

hank bo k 
solely, and you would all be too busy recon 
tructing your fortunes to read it. 


Editor would edit | 
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Hore teint gyre 


The Home- 


Maker in U.S.A. 


VISIT to the United States of America 
is still regarded by most Britishers 
as rather an undertaking, and com- 

paratively few of my fellow home-makers 
have as yet had the opportunity to study 
the American housewife as she works and 
plays in her own home. 

Hotel life is, in these days, practically the 
same all the world over, and I count myself 
very fortunate in having spent six months 
across the water, out of which period all but 
the first few weeks were passed in homes of 
just about as different kinds as is possible. 
- Amongst my hostesses were the wives of 
wealthy influential business men, of doctors 
and members of other professions, of school 
teachers and other women 
who earned their own living and, at the 
same time, ran comfortable little homes. 


actresses, and 


From Actual Observation 

Americans are noted for their hospitality : 
it is one of the outstanding features in the 
life of their wonderful and_ interesting 
country; but in the vast cities most of the 
entertaining is restaurants and 
hotels. Unless they like you very much 
they do not invite you to stay in their homes, 
but once a domiciled guest you are accepted 
as one of the family, and are as welcome in 
the kitchen as in the parlour. Thus I was 
able to learn to know the U.S.A. housewife 
very intimately and to study her methods of 
home-making from being allowed actually 
to assist in her work as also in her play. 


done in 


Turning Tasks into Pleasure 

As a matter of fact, there is extraordinarily 
little work to do in an American home. 
The women of U.S.A. long ago resolved 
that they would not be slaves to brushes and 
brooms, wash-tubs, coal burning grates and 
dust-holding Many of the 
labour-saving appliances in universal use are 
the inventions of women who ingeniously 


found a way of turning a task into a plea- 


furnishings, 


sure. It is often stated that Americans are 
Wearying in their over-enthusiasm, but one 
cannot help admiring the spirit in which the 


home-makers bind themselves together and 


How Americans Save Work 
By 
Blanche St. Clair 


how loyally they work to accomplish some 
scheme which they are convinced is for the 
furtherance of health or comfort. 

Of course, they have one great asset: the 
American husband hands over the house- 
lock, stock and barrel—to his wife. He 
treats her as a business partner, and would 
no more think of interfering in her depart- 
ment than would she in his. He gives her 
complete control, and would never dream 
of questioning the desirability of any 
arrangements she chose to make. He 
frequently, especially in the case of city 
dwellers, does not even expect her to pro- 
vide meals, for a very large percentage of 
Americans eat their principal meal in a res- 
taurant; and lastly, the American husband 
gives his wife an ample proportion of his 
income to pay for the maintenance and up- 
keep of the home. 

I may mention, en passant, that much of 
what one hears of divorce, separations, and 
the lightness with which marriage vows are 
regarded is grossly exaggerated, and a very 
large percentage of the home-life is just as 
united and happy over there as in any other 
country in the world. 

But to return to the home-maker. 


What the American Girl sees to 
Before the Wedding 

Domestic service is scarce, and is only to 
be obtained at prices that make one gasp; 
consequently the American girl sees to it 
that her future home is well equipped with 
every possible labour-saving contrivance 
before she is installed as home-maker. In 
the large cosmopolitan towns the majority 
of persons live in flats or apartments, but 
once away from the coast line families live 
chiefly in houses, which for the most part 
are their own property. 

In order that the setting of American 
home-life can be understood, it would per- 
haps be well if I described a typical house, 
and at random I select one in which I 
stayed (owned by a doctor, with offices down 
town) in Detroit. 

Imagine a square house surrounded by a 
lawn which runs down to the side walk 
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without any hedge or enclosing railing. On 
two sides (but sometimes on all four) there 
is a broad-roofed veranda, called a porch, 
rendered semi-private in summer by a pro- 
fusion of rambler roses and other climbing 
plants. 


During the warm weather this porch 
is the popular sitting place. It is furnished 
with a slung settee, several comfortable 


rockers, cane chairs and tables, with gay 
cushions and Here the U.S.A. 
home-maker sews, reads, writes and chats 
to her neighbours—and, as everyone knows, 
the American woman is seve talker! 


covers. 


A Home without Doors 

The first floor consists of the hall, two o1 
more sitting-rooms, and a kitchen. As a 
rule, there are no doors between the rooms, 
except the kitchen and dining-room, where 
the door is slung so that it opens from either 
side on slight pressure. 
woodwork. 


There is no painted 


The floors, stairs, skirting 
boards, doors, window frames, etc., are 
waxed over the natural wood. The big, 


comfortable rocking-chairs and couch are 


fitted with movable seats, and the floors 
are laid with rugs, so that a bi-weekly 


application of the vacuum cleaner removes 
all dust. 
ments (there is no mantelpiece, of course) 


Bookcases have glass fronts, orna- 


are almost non-existent, and even pictures 
are scarce, 

The bedrooms are just what they denote. 
They contain a bed, a bureau (i.e. a capa- 
cious chest of drawers fitted with a large 
mirror), a built-in wardrobe (which is really 
a huge square cupboard, and which houses 
all clothes, hats, boots and 
all excepting underwear), and a 
couple of chairs. Houses with only four 
bedrooms have a couple of bathrooms, so 
that wash-hand stands in bedrooms are un- 
necessary; but when they do exist they are 
on the lines of a lavatory hand-basin, with 
hot as well 


shoes—in fact, 


articles 


as cold water. 


The American Bathroom 

An American bathroom is a revelation in 
hygiene and comfort. The walls and floor 
are covered with tiles, the mirror is so con 
structed that it does not become fogged with 
and a medicine 
cupboard is part of the room. Hot rails 
for drying towels run along two sides, and 


steam, shelves are of glass, 


a heated linen cupboard is either just inside 
or outside the bathroom. Bvy 
drawers and shelves 


the way, all 
in an 


are varnished inside to prevent the accumu 


\merican home 
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lation of dust, and no paper linings are re | 

quired. : 
But the basement (or more correctly 

semi-basement) is the most interesting pg 


of the house. This covers the area on wh 


the house stands, and has cement or concret 
walls and floor. It contains the heating aT 


ahd 





washing apparatus. Opening out are 
fuel- and store-rooms. It is well lighted 
windows, and, of course, there is an el 
light in every cupboard in the house, 7 
store-room contains all those canned 
preserved fruits, sauces, pickles and 
delectable concoctions which every Amer 
housewife prepares. During the summer t 


‘putting-up” of fruits and vegetal 


ot 


the result constitutes 


winter use is part the daily round, ar 


an outstanding feat 


of every American meal. 


A Fairly Easy Job 

Now, it will be readily understood fr 
the above description that there cann 
of housework 
When to this is added the 


a great amount 


can home. 


« a 

that every home outfit includes an « 
vacuum cleaner, washer and wringer, 
iron, floor mops fot both po ished and 
polished surfaces, and that there are no« 
fires, no draperies or upholstery hart 
dust, I think you will agree with me 
the American home-maker must acknow 
that she has a fairly easy job. The « 
round consists of bedmaking, bath rinsin 
floor mopping, and a little light dustir 
There is no scrubbing or swe ins nd « 
the kitchen work is as nothing com] 


with that in an English hom 





Cooking is done by gas and ele 
and there are also very excellent oil s 
in use. These stoves are in table form, 
the oven at one side instead of below, 
there is no back-wearying stooping. | 
ware and aluminium cooking utensi 
used. 

One side of the kitchen is 


a huge enclosed « upboard, divide 





able compartments, in which everyt 


in the kitchen is kept It houses st 
glass and china, all the utensils used int 
preparation and cooking ot. eals, and 
the American home-maker’s boast that 
kitchen should be always as smart and 5] 
less as are her dining-ro ind pal 
The housewife dresses the part to perfect 
too—summer and winter (for the hous 
as warm one season as anothet he we 
gingham or cretonne house-frocks and ca 
whilst working, and never fails to don al 
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attractive apron or overall when preparing 


Te. 
supper. 
tt Given all these advantages in house con- 
os struction and labour-saving devices, it 
al ‘ 
hich would indeed be a muddler whose home was 
Cn 


aot always spick and span; but one must 


and i also give the U.S.A. home-maker credit for 
- | more than the sense to use the means at 
7 hand. There are exceptions to every rule, 
aes | of course, but the average home-maker 


The | across the ocean is gifted with very excel- 
lent brains, which she uses freely in run- 


en I ning her home. She is not only methodical 
wen 1 and systematic, but also ingenious. She is 
the not really keen about housework, but in- 
_ - stead of shirking or scrambling through her 
pee duties she sets that brain working to con- 
sas trive a quick as well as a thorough means 
f accomplishing her ends. American 
housewives discuss these questions very 
freely amongst themselves and also with 
rom foreigners, and they also read and assimi- 
th late every bit of knowledge they can ex- 
nen. tract from papers and magazines. They 
fact are splendidly catered for in this respect, for 
ty the home pages of an American magazine 
and are most interesting and attractive. 
un 
ree Dealing with Spare Time 
as And how, you ask, does the U.S.A. home- 
that maker dispose of the rest of her time, see- 
doe ing that her housework occupies at most a 
© couple of hours each day? In the first 
ing, place, she is a very competent needle- 
ing woman—the majority of wives make their 


own and the children’s clothes. She is also 
exceedingly house-proud in the best sense 
of the word, and takes the greatest pride 
in her house and table linen. One sees the 
most beautiful hand-made table-cloths and 





sorte ee rr ee goes 


napkins in the houses of folk who in Eng- 
. land would have covers of unbleached cot- 
hen ton; and one revels in bed linen that would 
are grace a palace. Many American women 

keep a drawer full of dainty home-made 
with guts ready for birthdays and Christmases, 
wail and clever fingers contrive all kinds of use- 
eiad tul and ornamental presents from odds and 
ores, ends of materials. 
1 t! 
is The Telephone Supreme 
het The American home-maker is a great 
spot teader. She is thoroughly aw courant with 
lour. everything that is going on, reads her news 
tion, papers and keeps abreast of all new litera 
se is ture. She is, however, a reluctant lette 
years Wrnter, and prelers to use the telephone 
caps ee this 1s possible. I do not remem 
n an er ever having been in an American house 





where there was not at least one telephone— 
generally there are three or four—and the 
system is so perfect that calls have made 
letter-writing a lost art. In many towns 
they now have the self-connecting system, 
by which it is possible for any subscriber to 
get into direct communication with the 
person to whom she wishes to speak without 
the medium of an exchange operator. Long- 
distance calls are much more common and 
cheaper than are our “trunks.” From a 
log-cabin camp in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains we were able to speak to New York 
(a ten hours’ railway journey) just as easily 
as if we were in a large city calling up a 
neighbour in the next house. 

Having completed her housework, and 
having no particular needlework on hand, 
the U.S.A. home-maker goes to the phone, 
calls up half a dozen friends and plans a 
party or jaunt of some kind or other. The 
fact that the children require a midday 
meal is no deterrent factor. Either they 
take it with them or they will come home 
to find a casserole in the gas oven or a 
dainty meal of sandwiches, fruit and milk 
awaiting them. From earliest childhood 
American children are taught to be inde- 
pendent. 


Bottled Supper in Style 

Before leaving home the evening meal 
will be prepared, and let me tell you that 
even in very humble homes an American 
supper is no “scratch” affair. It consists of 
at least three courses, and though most of 
the ingredients are extracted from bottles 
and tins, the Pure Food Act and the excel- 
lence of home-made stores ensure both 
proper nourishment and good-looking and 
tasty dishes. Many kitchens have combina- 
tion gas and electric stoves which can be 
set in action automatically by clockwork. 
If, for instance, the home-maker wishes her 
supper to be ready for 6.30, and the process 
of cooking will take three hours, she merely 
adjusts a lever which at 3.30 will set the 
electricity in motion, and when she returns 
from her outing a perfectly cooked meal is 
ready for serving. Or maybe she is an all- 
day worker and has to bring in the materials 
for her evening meal. Being the possessor 
of a “high-pressure” cooker she can cook a 
three-course meal in seven minutes. First 
she opens a can of soup and empties this 
into one of the three or four compartments. 
Then she beats up an egg with milk and 


5d 


flavouring and pours the mixture into a 


second compartment. Lastly she puts drip- 
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ping into a third, with a seasoned and 





lowed by an excellent entertainment 9} 


floured veal cutlet, some small peeled pota- by voluntary performer 
toes and sliced tomatoes. 
clamped on and the cooker stood over a 


gas ring. 


stantial meal of 


canned fruit. 


Social Ambitions 


If she has a weakness, the American home- 


The top is securely 


In seven minutes her supper is other “circles’”’ 
ready and consists of an appetizing and sub- 


belong to card, 
; 
health, hygiene, 


veal cutlets and jects during the winter months. They 
potatoes (as well browned as if grilled or 
fried) and tomatoes, 


not particularly 


with a third course of home boasts a Victrola, but very 
hot or chilled custard and preserved or 


pianos. During 


keen card playe 


s. Americans ar 
rs, and most home-makers 
needlework, debat ing an 


an 


Cc 
they also attend lectur 





travel, and intellectual 


musical—practically ever 
few hay 


the summer months picnics 


bathing parties, beefsteak or chicken or f 


leg suppers (cooked and eaten out of & 


are of frequent 


maker must plead guilty to a craving for of all ages to 


social prominence. 


of her ability. 


seven “children” 


of the Eastern Star, 


in this direction, 


This is not, of course, single man in 
an exclusive trait, and one must admit that their amusements in tl 
whatever she undertakes 
as in others, she carries out to the very best badly off for rect 
There are an enormous num- the company of 
ber of women’s clubs and other organiza 
tions. For example, 
there are, if I remember rightly, 


husbands work 


in Detroit, Michigan, noons, but often 


already amassing of dol 


mother institution as their business. Taking her all rot 
and many women be- the U.S.A. home-maker i 
long to not one or two, but several similar 


modern creation. 


members of their own 


lt 


occurren It is not an | 


unusual thing for fifteen to twenty women 


set out in cars without 


Women fi 


ne ompany ot! 


attendance. 


ind would |} 
eation if they waited { 
their menfolk. American 
rot only mornings 

far into the night, for t 
lars is their hobby as we 





I is a wond 


She is so thorough] y alive, 


organizations. They things on an_ so entirely human, and consequently ver 
eminently practical scale, the dues (or sub-_ interesting, always good-natured and will 
scriptions) are very light, and their social ing to help others. We Britishers could 
evenings cost less than one dollar per head. learn much from her methods both of work 
At their monthly suppers, attended by per- and play, and it is a matter for regret tha 


haps 600 to 700 members, 
will be appointed cooks, 
and the 


washers-up, etc., 


so many “stars” the distance, both real and metaphorical 
others waitresses, 


ICO 


—— 
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An Easter 


Song 


HROUGH the valleys on the 

Easter flowers are springing: 
Easter joy our hope fulfils 
Easter bells are ringing. 


Dark, the winter of the tomb— 
Deep, creation’s sorrow— 

Yet there shone amid the gloom 
Promise of the morrow. 


Love shall ever fear destroy. 
Day, triumphant dawning, 
Conquers night at last and joy 
Cometh in the morning. 
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cannot be bridge 
meal will be fol more intimately 


al, 


d, so that we could become 


acquaint d. 
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Grace Mary 
Golden 
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JEROME K.JEROME 


CHAPTER XVI 
Betty Returns Home Again 


HERE came a day when Betty 
to take up her residence at The 
Since her father’s 


returned 
Priory. 


death she had been 


travelling. At first she and Anthony had cor- 
responded regularly. They had discussed reli- 


gion, politics, the science of things in general; 
he telling her of changes and happenings at 
home, and she telling him of her discoveries 
abroad. She wanted to see everything there 
was to be seen for herself, and then seek to 
make use of her knowledge; she would, of 
course, write a book. But after his eldest son’s 
death, which had happened when the child was 
about eight years old, Anthony for a time had 


not cared to write. Added to which there 
were long periods during which Betty had 
disappeared into ways untrodden of the post- 
man. 


It was on a winter’s afternoon that Anthony, 
leaving his office, walked across to The Priory 
to see her. She had been back about a week, 
but Anthony had been away up north on busi- 
ness. She had received him in the little room 
above the hall that had always been her particu- 
lar sanctum. Mr. Mowbray, when the had let 
the house furnished to his cousin, had stipu- 
remain locked. 
it had been altered. A wood fire 
was burning in the grate. Betty was standing 
in the centre of the room. She came forward to 
meet him with both hands: 


lated that this one room should 
Nothing in 


“It’s good to see you again,’’ she said. 
‘ But what have you done to your hair, lad? ”’ 
She touched it light! y with her fingers. She 


pushed ‘him into the easy chair beside the blaz- 
ing fire and remained herself standing. 


He laughed. ‘Oh, we grow grey early in 
Millshorough,”? he said. 
He was looking up at her, puzzled I’ve 


got it,” he said suddenly. 

‘Got what? ” she laughed 

“The difference in vy ” he = answered. 
“You were the elder of us when I saw you 
last, and now you are the younger. I don’t 


mean merely in appearane 


e* Copyright 1923 by Jer n the U.S.A 


me K. Jerome 
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“It’s a shame,’? she answered gravely. 
** You’ve been making money for me to 
It’s that has made you old. They’re all so old, 
the money-makers. 1’ve met so many of them. 
Haven’t you made enough? ”’ 

** Oh, it isn’t that,’? he answered. 
to be a habit. I shoul 
do with myself now.” 

She made him talk 
difficult at first, 
Jim was at 


spend. 


“ Tt gets 
in’t know what else to 


himself. It was 
there seemed so little to tell. 
Rugby and was going into the 
Guards. His uncle, Sir James, had married, 
and had three children, a boy and two girls. 
But the boy had been thrown from his pony 
while learning to ride and was a cripple. So 
it was up to young Strong’nth’arm to take over 
the Coomber tradition. As he wouid have 
plenty of money all would be easy. His uncle 
was still in India, but was coming back in the 
spring. He had been appointed to Aldershot. 


about 


Norah was at Cheltenham. The Coomber 
girls had always gone to Cheltenham. She had 


own and was anxious herself to 
cut school life short and finish her education 
abroad in Vienna. One of the disadvantages 
of being rich was that it separated you from 
your children. But for that the boy could have 
gone to his old friend Tetteridge. So far as 
education was concerned, he would have done 
better. The girl could have gone to Miss 
Landripp’s at Bruton Square. They would 
have been all together and it would have been 


ideas of her 





sleanor was wonderful. Betty would find her 
looking hardly a day older than when she had 
last seen her. 

3etty laughed. ‘* Good for you, lad,”* she 
“It means you are still seeing her 
through lover’s eyes. It’s seventeen years ago, 
the date you are speaking of.’ 

Anthony could hardly believe it at first, but 
had to yield to facts. He still maintained that 
Eleanor was marvellous. Most women in her 
position would have clamoured for fashion and 
society—would have filled The Abbey with her 
swell friends and acquaintances, whom 
Anthony would always have felt himself an out 
sider—would have insisted on a town hot 
and a London season, Homburg and tl 
Riviera—all that sort of thing : leaving Anth 


said. 









among 
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to grind away at the money mill in Mills- 
borough. That was what his mother had 
always feared. His mother had changed her 
opinion about Eleanor long ago. She had come 
to love her. Of course, when Norah came home 
there would have to be changes. But by that 
time it would all fit in. He would be done 
with money-making. He had discovered—or, 
rather, Eleanor had discovered it for him— 
that he was a good speaker. She had had to 
bully him, at first, into making the attempt; 
and tthe result had surprised even her. He 
might go into Parliament. Not with any idea 
of a political career, but to advocate reforms 
that he had in his mind. Parliament gave one 
a platform. One spoke to the whole country. 

Tea had been brought. They were sitting 
opposite to one another at a small table near 
the fire. 

‘© It reminds one of old times,’’ said Betty. 
**Do you remember our long walks and talks 
together up on the moor, we three. We had to 
shout to drown the wind.” 

He did not answer immediately. He was 
looking at a reflection of himself in a small 
Venetian mirror on the opposite wall. It came 
back to him what old Mr. Mowbray had once 
said to him, as to his growing likeness to Ted. 
There was a suggestion, he could see it himself, 
especially about the eyes. 

** Yes,’? he answered. ‘‘ I remember. Ted 
was the dreamer. He dreamed of a new world. 
You were for the practical. You wanted im- 
provements made in ‘the old.’’ 

** Yes,’’ she answered. ‘‘I thought it could 
be done.’’ 

He shook his head. 

** You were wrong,”’ he said. ‘‘ We were the 
dreamers. It was Ted had all the common 
sense.’’ 

** Oh, yes, I go on,”’ he said in answer to her 
look. ‘* What else is to be done? There used 
to be hope in the world. Now one has to pre 
tend to hope. I hoped model dwellings were 
going to do away with the slums. There are 
miles more slums in Millsborough to-day than 
there were ten years ago; and myself, if I had 
to choose now I'd prefer the slums. I’d feel 
less like being in prison. But we did all we 
could. We put them in baths. It was a new 








idea in Millsborou The local Pre wa 
shocked. ‘ Pampering — the Proletariat,’ was 
one of their headlines. They could have saved 


their ink. Our bath was used to keep the coals 
in. If they didn’t do that, they emptied tl 
slops into it. It saved them th ‘tr ib] f 
walking to the sink. We gave tl ll tl 


latest sanitary improvements, and they bloc] 


the drains by turning the pla nto dustbin 
And those that don’t, throw their 1 k out of 
window. They don’t want leanliness and 
decency. They were born and bred in mud 
and the dirt sticks to then ind they bring ) 

. "5 ! 
their children not to mind And so it will 
go on. Of course, ther e the few. You w 
find a few neat homes in the filthic t of street 
But they are lost 


4Osl atlhony f 


** This profit-sharing. 
that. They quarrel among themsel 
sharing. Who shall have the most. Who gs} 


be forced to accept 


gather together: it is f 


division; and the weal 


have to yield. And brother is agai 
n. And the 
of greed and grab begins anew. C 


and father is against 


shops. And the staff 


the prices being rais 


kin, so that their wag 


of the profits. And 
talk to me about my 
fine d 

to our neighbours.’’ 


**“You remember S! 


** the old vicar? The 
gast has got the job 
Eleanor’s—rattling 


hoping to make hin 


the old man once, wher 


arrange about my un 


worrying much about 
but I can still see 


talked. It was 
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wl 


vidends we earn 


least. And tr 





I can see the end 


ives Over the 
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to tl vn kith and 
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i I ex l 
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y i z high prices 
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y e went 


1 a sermon. I don’ 


face and his little fat 


about, he told me, wer 


how to meet them. I 
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can a respectable marri 











l l w to see 
I w gster, t 
=~ 1 he threw 
t ; I t 
elic those 4 , 
rour 
lat that ¥ 
ea { t time 
ull t t 1 
the ( I ls and 
wasn’t his fault. How 
1 man be a Christian? 





wre 
in his eve Christ t 

the servant of the p t 

Cr e That’s what \« it 1 
pre ich Che pe ple W x ie 

at him He live in l they w l 
have said, and kee] > t la gig 
His ns go to lle ge vife and 
daughters wear rich Struggle 
r gh I find it, Str . 

fessed to me * But I ought t trug g 
to do it I ought to be dow t pl 

preaching Christ, not « \ s but 
with my life.’ It t G t 1S 
fighters for God that are wanted M who are 
not afraid of the world! ”’ 

The daylight had faded Be I shed 
the table into a corne [he t t 
blazing logs. 

Some years ago,”’ said Bett I travelled 


from San Franci t 


with a Chinese gentler 


off-season, and half a 

to ourselves. There 
travellers and a young 
By process of natural 
like to beli« ve Mr. C} 


He was one of t 
iave met, and I th 
I remember one brilli 


ilone together on th 


1 ‘ | 
Sndder I heard } 
ling |} k in the w 
(;0d ( I fr 
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see 
= Cheng was one of the most interesting men om by ” 
, : ° e ® » harles Crombie 
Ary met, and I think he liked talking to me 
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would have irritated me; but I knew he wasn’t 
trying to be clever; and as he went on to ex- 
plain himself I found myself in agreement with 
him. Man’s idea of God is of some all-powerful 
Being who is going to do everything for him. 
Man has no need to exert himself; God, moving 
in mysterious ways, is labouring to make the 
world’a paradise where man may dwell in peace 
and happiness. All man has to do is to trust in 
God and practise patience. Man if he took 
the task in hand for himself could turn this 
world into a paradise to-morrow without wait- 
ing for God. But it would mean man giving 
up his greeds and passions. It is easier to 
watch and pray. God has promised man the 
millennium, in the dim and distant future. Men 
by agreeing together could have the millennium 


ready in time for their own children. When 
man at last grasps the fact that there is no 
God—no God, that is, in the sense that he 


imagines—that whatever is going to be done for 
him has got to be done by himself, there will 
be ‘born in man the will to accomplish his own 
salvation. It is this idea of man as the mere 
creature—the mere puppet of God—powerless to 
save himself, helpless to avert his own fate, that 
through the ages has paralysed man’s spiritual 
energies. 

“God is within us. We are God. 
free will is boundless. His future is in 
hands. Man has only to contro] his evil in- 
stincts and heaven is here; Man can conquer 
himself. Of his own will, he does so every day. 
For the purposes of business, of pleasure, of 
social intercourse, he puts a curb upon his 
lusts and passions. It is only the savage, the 
criminal that lets them master him. Man is 
capable of putting greed and selfishness out of 


Man’s 
his own 


his life. History, a record of man’s sin and 
folly, is also a record of man’s power to over- 


come within himself the obstacles that stand in 
the way of his own progress. 
** Garibaldi called wpon his volt 


nt 
nt 


eers to dis- 
regard all worldly allurements, to embrace suf- 


fering wounds and death for the cause of 
Itahan unity. And the young men flocked to 
his banners. Let the young men once grasp 


that not God but they themselves can win for all 
mankind freedom and joy, and an ever-increas 
ing number of them will be willing to make the 
necessary sacrifice. 

* One 





man showed them the way. There 

have, at various times, been born exceptional 
men through whom the spirit we call God has 
been able to manifest itself, to speak aloud to 
men. Of all these, your Christ was perhaps 
more than any of the others imbued with this 
spirit of God. In Christ’s voice we recognize 
the voice of God. It is the voice we hear 
within us, speaking to each of us individually. 
(nh t’s one command it, * Love one 
inother,’? is the nandment that God ha 
been whispering to us from the beginning of 
reation Out of that commandment life 

Thr h hat comr t alor i 

fe made perfect L inother It 

would solve ever I that has plagued 





























mankind since the daw t } é 

It would recall man’s energi the bar 
fields of strife to mutual labour for the h 
bandry of all the earth. Int vords 
prophet: ‘ The wilderne le glad, + 
desert rejoice and blossom as tl > Wi 
has man persisted in tur1 , leaf ear to th 
one supreme co! ] V loes 
persistently refuse to follow tl ne guide 
would lead him out of all his sorrow iy 

is as easy as to hate. W1 1 t } 
deliberately to cultivate the o1 ind not t 
other? There is no more r for a Fr 
peasant hating a German farm bourer, for 
white man hating a brown rt — a Prot 
tant hating a Catholic, than f loving hir 
But our hate we t 1, it is 
part of our edu W 1 it to ¢ 
children. At the < t s wil . 
to make sacrifice; h st per 
On the altar of hate the mot M 

to the slaying of her own f All thing 
that are good coi to man t 1 love. N 
man denies this. No man but s, witl 
the circle of his own home, to rr l y 
with love. Life without love is every 
fear. 

‘Man excuses him f< disrega 
Christ’s express command t telling | 
self that the salvation of t world is G 
affair, not his. God’s lo. vill make for mar 
benefit a new heaven a1 vy earth. Ther 
is no need for man to | mself. Wh 
man pursues his greed 1 hatreds God 
busy preparing the mira O Ly, mat 
to wake up and find, to his } that he loves 
his fellow man; and the t the world w 
be wiped awa It is not | t man tl 
must accomplish the mira It 
own endeavour that he wil 1; by ck 
ing himself of hate, by tt f 
seriousness to this great loving 
Until he obeys Christ ent he s 
not enter the pror 1 la 
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words,”’ she explained, ‘ I ; 
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God. Christ he regarded as a Promethean 
} 


figure who had received the fire from heaven 
and brought it down to men. That fire 
would never be extinguished. The spirit of 


Christ still moved about the world. It was the 
life force behind what little love still glowed and 
flickered among men. One day the smoulder- 
ing embers would burst into flame.”’ 

Retty put in two or three years at The Priory 
on and off, occupying herself chiefly with writ- 
ing. But the wanderlust had got into her 
blood, and her book finished she grew restless. 

One day Anthony and Eleanor had dined 
with her at The Priory. Eleanor had run away 
immediately after dinner ‘to attend a committee 
meeting of the Children’s Holiday Society of 
which she was the president. Betty, she was 
sure, sympathized sufficiently with the move- 
ment to forgive her. She would be back soon 
after nine. Betty and Anthony took their coffee 
in the library. 

“T wanted you both to come to-night,’? she 
explained. ‘* I’ve t into a habit of acting 


suddenly when an impulse seizes me. I may 
wake up any morning and feel I’ve got to 
go.”? 


“Whither? ’? he asked. 

* How much money can I put my hands on 
within the next few months? ’’ she asked. 

She had warned him that she might be talk- 
ing business. He mentioned a pretty consider- 
able sum. 


* All earned by the sweat of other people’s 
brows,”’ she 


mmentated with a smile. 


away a pretty good deal of it,’ 





ner TI S¢ viy. 
»» she said, ‘‘ 1 am very good. I 
m with one hand and give them 
y per cent. of it with the other; that’s 
what our charity means. And it doesn’t really 
help, that’s the irritating part of it. It’s just 
the pouring out of a libation tto the God-of- 
Things-as-they-are. ‘ The p always ye have 


with you.’ ” 

“I sometimes think,’’ he said, ** that Christ, 
when He told the young to sell all he had 
and give it to the poor, was thinking rather of 


the young man than of t r. It would 
have done th but such fleet cood. But to 
the young man it meant the difference between 
slavery and freedom To | lit of jt all. His 
horses and his chariot HH e houses and 


his countless herd His arr f cringing ser- 
wning clients. How 
ind hand and foot to 
was his own. It 


il! Russia. She had 
» and had 
ever recurring 
nother in the 





cory . - : 

The granary of Fur ; he continued. 
“T believe we import «-third f t 2 i 
; i WE ort r 1 OF Our grain 
r > . ° 
‘rom Russia. And every ir the peasants die 
there of starvation by the t! nd. That year 


I was there th ned a hundred thousand 


perished in one valley. They were eating the 


corpses of the children. And on my way to 
St. Petersburg I passed stations where the corn 
was rotting by the roadside. ‘The price had 
fallen and it wasn’t worth transporting. The 
devil must get some fun looking down upon the 
world.”’ 

He had been standing by the window with 
his hands in his pockets. It was still twilight. 
He swung round suddenly. 

** I believe in the Devil,’’ he said. ‘* I don’t 
mean the devil that we sing about—the discon- 
tented angel that God has let out at the end of a 
chain, that is finally to be destroyed when he 
has served God’s purpose.” But the eternal 
spirit of evil that is a part of all things—that 
brooded over chaos before God came. He also 
must be our father. Hate, cruelty, lust, greed : 
how else were we born with them? Would they 
have come to us from God? Evil also claims us 
for his children—is fighting for possession of 
us, is calling to us to labour with him, to turn 
the world into hell. Hate one another. Do ill 
to one another. That is his commandment. 
Which does the world obey: God or the Devil? 
Does hate or love rule the world? Whom does 
the world honour? The greedy man, the selfish 
man, the man who ‘ gets on’ by trampling on 
his fellows. Who are the world’s leaders? The 
makers of war, the preachers of hate. Who dares 
to follow Christ—to fight for God? How many? 
That’s the trouble of it. ‘If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross.’ Poverty, self-denial, contempt, 
loneliness. We are afraid.” 

He took a cigar from his case. ; 

“Tt could be done,’’ he said. ‘* That’s tthe 
tragedy of it. The victory won for God: if 
only a few of us had tthe courage. There are 
thousands of men and women in this England 
of ours alone who believe—who are convinced 
that tthe only hope of the world lies in our fol- 
lowing the teaching of Christ. If these thou- 
sands of men and women were each to say to 
themselves, ‘I will no longer sin against the 

ght that is within me. Whatever others may 
do—whatever the difficulties, the privations to 
myself may be, I will lead Christ’s life, I will 

> If here in Mills- 
rh there were, say, only a handful of men 
men known to be trying to lead Christ’s 


bey His commandments. 





life, some of them rich men who had given up 
their possessions, feeling that so long as there 
is poverty in the world no man who loves his 


io as himself can afford to be nich. 
oor men and women content to remain 
poor, knowing that to gain riches one must 
serve Mammon and not God. A handful of 
men and women, scattered, silent, putting them- 
elves forward only when some work for Christ 
was to be done. A handful of men and women 
labouring in quietness and in confidence to 
teaching their 
children new desires, new ambitions. 

“Some would fail. But others would suc- 
ceed. More would follow. It needs only a few 
to set the example. It would appeal to all 





prepare the way for God: 
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generous men and women, to the young. Fight- 
ing for God. Fighting with God to save the 
world. Not to save -not to get 
own sweet self into heaven. That is the mistake 
that has been made: Appealing to the self that 
is in man, instead of to the Christ that is in 
man. ‘ Believe and thou saved.’ It 
is an appeal to man’s greed, to his self-interest. 
It is heroes God wants, not mercenaries. Never 
mind yourself. Forget the wages. Help God 
to save the world. This little land of England, 
this poor, sad, grimy town of Millsborough, 
where each man neighbour and the 
children play with dirt. Help God to make it 
clean and sweet. Help God to wipe 
tears of the world. Help God to save all men. 
** We talk about the Spirits of Good and Evil, 
as if Evil were of its own 
to the Good—as if God’s victory 
a mere matter of time. How do we know? 
Evil was the first-born. All things that do not 
fight against it revert to it. How do we know 
it will not triumph in the end. God is not 


oneself one’s 


shalt be 


hates his 


away the 


subordinate 
were certain; 


nature 


winning. God is being driven back. Man will 
not help. Once His followers were willing to 
suffer—to die for Him. ‘To-day we are afraid 
of a little ridicule—of a few privations. We 


think it can be 
giving of alms. There 
for God: the way of 
man deny himself, take 

There had followed a 
lasted neither could hav 
opened and Eleanor entered. 

She was full of her meeting. The 
had settled to send two |} 
fortnight to the seaside. 
in for a hundred guinez 

Betty explained that they might not be meet 


lone by preaching—by the 
is but one way to fight 
Christ. Let ‘the young 


up his cross.’’ 


Hlow long it 
The door 


silence. 
told. 


committee 
1 children for a 


Anthony 








ing again for some time. She 

Russia. Eleanor 

explained her plans. 
Eleanor was seated on the 


chair. She had noticed he was not smokin 


and had lighted his cigar for him. 
** It was poor mother’s rrow,”? she said. 
I have never done anyth ng,’ she confided 


to me once towards the end. ‘ I have 
‘ 7 ] Y * } 
a ilttle money, but it was never mit 





e t ive 
It never cost me anything. I wanted to give 
myself. It is the only gift that heal 
She jumped down fr ler perch, and taking 
Betty’s face in her hands ‘kissed her. 
** How fine of you,’’ she said. “I rather 


envy you.’’ 
CHAPTER XVII 


In the Days of the Great War 
OW to tell het 


closed. 


The d 
He could hear her voice giving 

directions to the maid, the rustling of 
garments, the opening and shutting of drawers 
Later, he hear her wish the 
night; and then the door would ope 
would come in for 


would maid 
and sh 


their talk befor 


customary 


Or was not quite 


good 





going to bed. It was the hour when sh: 
aiwavs seemed to him most beautiful, clad 
loose shimmering robes, veiling her won 
whiteness To-night she would clasp her 
arms round his neck and, | °, tell 
how proud she was of him. All the evening 
had read the promise of it in her eyes. A 


they would kiss, perhaps 
Could he not put it off—ag for the 
dredth time? Was it not 


night? It had been a day i 
had been so happy. In tht 
been the unveiling of the wat morial, 


granite cross with t 
at its base. It stood high 
moor, for all the town t 
ind; and carved 
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the Lord. General Sir 
James Coomber, in a 
short, blunt speech, had 
seconded the toast, 
claiming merit for him 
self as having from the 
first, and against family 
opposition, encouraged 
his sister to stick to her 
guns and marry the 
man of her choice. Not 
that she had needed 
much encouragement, 
Jim had added amid 
laughter. She would 
have done it, was Jim’s 
opinion, if all the 
King’s horses and all 
the King’s men _ had 
tried to prevent her. 
And from Eleanor, 
seated at the other end 
of the long table, had 
come a distinct ‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” followed by more 
laughter. Others, one 
after another, had risen 
spontaneously to add 
their testimony to the 
honour and =e affection 
with which he was re 
garded throughout Millsborough, and all round 
about. 

And then an odd thing had happened. As he 
Tose to respond there came into his mind the 
sudden thought that here within the space of 
these same walls must often have supped his 
namesake, the monk Anthony. And with the 
thought there came the face and form of the 
young monk plainly before him. It entered by 
a small serving door that stood ajar, and slipped 
into a vacant seat left empty by a guest who had 
been called away. He knew the whole thing was 
an hallucination, a fancy that his sudden 
thought had conjured up. “But the curious part 
of it was that the face of the young monk, who 
with elbows resting on the table was looking at 
him with such earnestness, was not the face of 
the monk in the picture with which he was 
familiar, the hero, the martyr, but the face of a 
timid youth. The hands were clasped, and the 
eyes that were fixed on Anthony seemed to be 
pleading with him. 

He could not remember what he had said. 
He did not think ft was the speech he had 
intended. He had the feeling he was answering 
the questioning eyes of the young monk still 
fixed upon him. But it seemed to have gone all 
right, though there had been no applause when 
he had sat down. Instead, a little silence had 
followed ; and when the conversation round the 
table was renewed it had been in a subdued 
tone, as though some new note had been struck. 

Foolish though it seemed, it was this slight 
episode that had finally decided him that he 
must speak with her this very night. Too long 
he had put it off, whispering to himself now 





Se 


‘*She turned and faced herself in the 
great cheval-giass with its frame of 
gilded cupids’’—jp 586 


one excuse, now another. It had come to him 
while he had been preparing his speech for the 
unveiling of the war memorial: How long was 
he going to play the coward? When was he 
going to answer the call of his King, his 
country ? 

When had that call first come to him? What 
voice—what vision had first spoken to him? 
He tried to think. There had been no trumpet 
call. No pillar of light had flashed before his 
eves. It had come to him in little whispers of 
the wind, in little pluckings at his sleeve. Some 
small wild creature’s cry of pain. The sorrow 
of a passing face. The story of a wrong done. 
Alwavs the darkness was full of reproachful eyes 
accusing him of delay. 
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It seemed to him that he was standing beside 
God in some vast doorless chamber, listening 
to the falling of the te world—the t 
of all the ages that were past, the tears of th 
ages yet to come; and God’s sad were 
watching him. 

If he could take her with him. 
would come with him. 
moment at the beginning of the war when it 
might have been: those days of terror when the 
boy lay wounded unto death; and he had heard 
her cry out in the night: ‘‘ Oh, God, take all I 
have but that.’’ Had he urged her then? 
Honours, riches! In that moment she would 
have known their true value. But the child had 
lived, and all her desires were now for him. 
She would resent whatever might make to his 
detriment. No, he would have to go alone. 

How was he going to put it into words? 
How could he hurt her least, while at the same 
time leaving no opening for false hope? He 
had purposely avoided thinking it out. It 
would be useless coming to her with cut and 
dried phrases. He would not be laying down 
the law.. He would be pleading for forgiveness, 
for understanding. He could picture the be. 
wilderment that would come into her 
slowly his meaning dawned upon her: 
place to anger, despair. It would 
that she had never known him, 
been living with a strange man. 
not taken her into his 


ars of the ars 


eyes 


If only she 
There had 


been a 


eyes as 
giving 
seem to her 
that she had 
Why had he 


confidence years ago, 
made her the sharer of his dreams—his visions? 
He smiled to himself, recalling how at the 


beginning of the Great War, as they had named 
it, the hope had come to him that after all he 
might not have to drink this cup. God was 
going to do without man's help. Out of one 
stupendous sacrifice of blood and tears tl 
world was to be born anew. Sin was to destroy 
her own children; man’s greed and hate were to 
be burned up in the fire man’s evil passions 
had kindled. It was a strange delusi: 
had shared it. With the bitter awakening a 
dumb apathy had seized him, par 
soul. Of what use was the str rle? 
** Mankind 


low 


1€ 


n. Others 
ilysing his 
The gibe 
remain a 
instincts.”’ 


was true: would 
race of intelligence and evil 
Let it perish, the sooner the better. 

And then, gradually, out of his despair, had 


always 





arisen in him a great pity for God. It startled 
him at first. It was so grotesque an idea. And 
yet it grew upon him. 1e mysterious warfars 
between Good and Evil. It shaped itself in 


his brain, a thing cx 
ness of God. 


ncrete, ble. The lone! 
He saw Him as a Leader betravyé 


a 








deserted ; His followers fleeing f1 
ening to make their pea N Ey t 
find his way to God’s sid d n 

It was no passing mood. The thought tool 
possession of him All other voices sounded t 
him faint and trivial. 

His sorrow was for her If he could but 
have spared her. For himself he felt jov that 
the struggle was over, that he had <¢ quered 
that nothing now could turn him from his t 
pose. He would get 1 of all his affa f 





everything, literally. : 
poor. If all the riche t world 


























were 
gathered together and given to t yr it would 
be but a stirring of the waters, a moment’s 
shifting of the social landmat Greed 
selfishness would shape then v. Fro 
time immemorial the rich had f ¥ money te 
the poor, and the poor had ever reased 
numbers, had sunk ever poorer! M was a 
dead thing. It carried with it the seeds 
destruction. Love, service, were the only 
ing gifts. It was for his own sake—to es 
in the words of Timotl fr mal 4 
lusts, which drown tion a 
perdition, that he must flee lis great { 
sessions. No man « lj I ey without 
loving money. Only i MT poverty 
common contentment with havi food and » 
raiment—could the br 
He had made his plar I 
small house, next door t } 
lived in Bruton Square, and | e there a 
solicitor. The old lad vas st active 
apable. If need i iad to go a 
she could keep house for him. H is kee 
Bruton Square. It we here the mean 
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the heroic of her—call upon her, in the name of 
any cause worth fighting for, to face suffering, 
death itself, and she would put her hand in his 
and go with him o] udly. She had envied Betty, 
going out alone to fight starvation and disease 
amid the terrors of a winter in the Russian 
steppes. 

“Tq have loved to be going with her,’’ she 
had told him. ‘“‘It must be from my mother 
that it comes to me. Some strange thing hap- 
pened to her when she was a girl. She would 
never tell me what, though I knew it had been 
her trouble all ther life. And when she lay 
lying she drew me down to her, and whispered 
to me that in her youth God had called to her 
ind she had not obeyed. It was dad and we 
hildren that had hindered her. She had mar 
ried a husband, so she could not come.” 

She had laughed and kissed him. He re- 
membered the tears in her eyes and the little 
itch in her voice. 

But there was nothing heroic about this thing 
he wanted to do. It was the littleness, the 
meanness of it that would freeze her sympathies. 
Her sense of humour would rise wp against it. 
Was there no better way of serving Christ than 
by setting up as a pettifoggi 


t 
ittle square faded gentility ? 





ig solicitor in a 
And a solicitor 











f all professions! A calling so eminently 
suggestive of the Scribe and Pharisee. Was 
there not danger of the wh thing being 


smothered under laughter ? 

And why here in Millsborough where every- 
body knew him? Where they would be stared 
at, called after in the street, snapshotted and 
paragraphed in the local Press; where they 
would be the laughing stock of.the whole town, 
a nuisance round the neck of all their ériends 
and acquaintances. The boy’s career : he would 
be the butt of the messroom. Norah’s engage- 
ment: it would have to be broken off. What 
man wants to marry into a family of cranks? 
Could it serve Christ for His would-be followers 
to cover themselves with ridicule? 

It was just because his g 






g on with his own 
business had seemed to him the simplest, plainest 
path before him that he had chosen it. He 
had thought at one time of asking Matthew 
Witlock to let him come as his assistant in the 
workshop. He had 


skid as a mechanic. 


retained much of his old 
With a little practice it 
to him. He would have en- 
yyed the work: the swinging of the hammer, 
1¢ flashing of the sparks, t! ny of hand 
I His desk had always bored him. 
i upon him. It would have 
roing home. He would have met 
impish lad who had once been 


1@ harm 





rain. 









I Id have sat 
egged upon the bench and talked to him. 





} nap, ive come across his father, pottering 
@Sout among the shadows; would have joked 
with him. Strong kindly Matthew: of ic 
dreamy eyes woul 1 have been sweet, helpful 
company. Together they w bea Rieeaail 
to the pn 

f om apegs ‘ There, if anywhere, 
Might have come t oes 


It had cost him an effort to dismiss the 
He so wanted to preach the practicz 
the rational. We could not all be blacksn 
We could not all do big things, heroic things. 
But we could all work for God, wherever and 
whatever we happened to be; that was the idea 
he wanted to set going. 

He wanted to preach to men that the Christ 
life was possible for all: for the shop- 
keeper, for the artisan, for the doctor, 
for the lawyer, for the labourer, for the 
business man. He wanted to tell the people that 
Christ had not to be sought for in any particu- 
lar place, that He was here; that we had only 
to open the door and He would come to us just 
where we were. One went on with one’s work, 
whatever it was, the thing that lay nearest to 
one, the thing one could do best. We changed 
the Master, not the work, took other wages. 

He wanted to tell it in Millsborough for the 
reason that it was the only place where he could 
be sure of being listened to. Nowhere else 
could he hope to attract the same attention. 
He wanted to attract attention—to advertise, if 
any cared to put it that way. It was the busi- 
ness man in him that had insisted upon Mills- 
I Millsborough, for a time—for 


desire. 








borough. In 
quite a long time—this thing would be the chief 
topic of conversation. Men would discuss it, 
argue around it, think about it when alone. 

In Millsborough he had influence. In Mills- 
borough, if anywhere, he might hope to find 
followers. For twenty years he had been held 
up to the youth of Millsborough as a shining 
example: the man who had climbed, the man 
who had ‘ got on,’’? the man who had won all 
the rewards the devil promises to those who will 
fall down and worship him, wealth, honour, 
power—the kingdoms of the earth. He stood 
for the type of Millsborough’s hero: the clever 
man, the knowing man, the successful man; 
the man who always got the best of the bargain; 
the man who always came out on top; the man 
who whatever might happen to others always 
managed to fall on his feet. ‘‘ Keep your eye 
on Anthony’  Strong’nth’arm.”’ In M ills- 
borough it had become a saying. The man to 
be in with, the man to put your money on, the 
man God always prospered. 

He could hear them—see their round, starin: 








eyes. He could not help but grin as he 
of it. Anthony Strong’nth’arm declines a 
peerage. Anthony Strong’nth’arm resigns his 


chairmanship of this, that and the other most 
Prosperous concern; his directorship in half a 
dozen high dividend-paying companies; gets 
rid of his vast holdings in twenty sound profit 





able enterprises; gives up his great office 

St. Aldys Close, furniture, fittings and goody 

all included; writes a courteous letter of fare- 
well to all his wealthy clients vel 
roomed house in Bruton Square, rent thirty- 
two pounds a year; puts up his plate on the 
door: ‘“‘ Anthony John Strong’nth’arm, § i 
tor. Also Commissioner for Oaths. Office 
hours, ten to four.’? What’s the meaning of it? 


The man is not a f 
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; takes a Ss 


Has never, at 
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shown indications of insanity. 
to? 


What’s he up 
What’s come into his head? If it’s God 
he thinking of, what’s wrong with tthe 
church or the chapel, or even the Pope, if he 
must have a change? Does he want a religion 
all to himself? Is it the poor that are troubling 
him? He’d do better for them, going on with 
his money-making, giving them ten—twenty, 
fifty per cent., if he liked, of his profits. What 
is the explanation? What does he say about it 
—Anthony Strong’nth’arm himself? 

They would have to listen to him. If only 
from curiosity they would hear him out to the 


is 


end. It might be but a nine days’ wonder: the 
talk grow tiresome, the laughter die away. 
That was not his affair. He wanted to help. 


He was sure this was the best thing he could 
do. 


He had not noticed the door open. She was 


standing before him. She drew his face down 
to her and kissed him. 
** Thank you,”’ she whispered, ‘‘ for one of the 


” 


happiest days of my life. 
He held her to him for a while without speak- 


ing. He could feel the beating of her heart. 
here is something I want to tell vou,’’ he 
said. , 
She put a hand upon his lips. ‘I know,” 


she answered. ‘* In three minutes’ time. 
you shall tell me.’’ 


They stood wita their arms round one another 


Then 


till the old French clock upon the mantelpiec« 
had softly chimed the twelve hours. Then she 
released him, and seating herself in her usual 
chair, looked at him and waited. 
CHAPTER XVIII 
The Future—and a Decision 
FE had not asked her for an answer. She 


had promised to think it out. She might 

wish to talk it over with Jim. She and 
Jim had always been very near to one another. 
And there were the children to be 
She was to be quite free to choose 


consulted. 
Everything 
would be arranged according to her decision. 


He had said nothing to persuade her—unless he 





had noped that by explaining to her his own 
reasons he might influence her—and beyond a 
few questions she had remained a _ silent 
listener. It was shamefacedly, as one confess 
ing a guilty secret, that he had told her. From 
the tones of his voice, the look in his eyes, she 
had read his unconscious pleading to her to 
come with him. But whether she went with 
him or stayed behind would make no difference 
to his going. It was that had hardened her. 
To a certain extent she had been prepared. 
Ever since the child John’s death she had felt 
the change that was taking place in him. There 
was an Anthony she did not know, dimly asso 
ciated in her mind with that ‘ f her dream 
who standing by the latchet koned 
to her, and from whom she had hidden herself, 
afraid. She had set herself to turn his thought 
aside towards social reform, philanthr py. It 





was with this idea she had urged him to throw 
himself into public affairs, to prepare for Parlia. 
ment. She had hoped that. There 
could have helped him. It would have sat 
her own craving to be her 
And then the war had engulfed them, obliter. 


for 





doing something 








ating all other horizons; it had left her noth 
but her animal emotions. Her boy’s life! 

could think of nothing else. Norah was 
France; and she also was in the danger 2 














The need of work—distraction obsessed her, 
She had found a rambling old house, far awa 
upon the moors and had converted it int 
convalescent hospital. 

Labour was scarce and the entiré nage 
ment had fallen upon her own should 
Anthony’s duties had conf | to M 
borough. For years they had seen one another 
only for a few hours at a time. There ha 
been no opportunity for intimate talk. It wa 
not until her return home to 1 Abl th 
her fear had come back to her. There was r 
definable reason. It was as if it had always 
been there—a presence, waiting its time. One 
evening, walking in the garden, she had s 
him standing there by the latchet gate, ar 
crept back into the house. She fee 
that it would be there, by the latchet gate, 
he would tell her. So long as she could av 
meeting him there she « 1 put it off, ir 











itely. The surer she felt of it, the mor 
portant it seemed to her to put it off—for a litt 
while longer. She could not explain to hers 
why. It was when, without speaking, he h 
pressed her to him so close that she had felt t 
pain in his body, that she kn« time 
come for her to face it. 

What answer was she t make him? It 
seemed such a crazy idea. To g up 7 
Abbey. To think of stra ving t 
It had been the home f her ple for fi 
centuries. Their children had been born the 
F¢ twenty years they had w 1 there 
ingly together to make it more beautif ] 
would be like tearing oneself up by the root 
To turn one’s back upon the glorious moors—t 
go down into the grimy sordid town, t 
in a little poky house with t 
S ng the Higher Christianity permitted 
even that. Yes, they would get themsel 
talked about: no doubt of that 

To do her own shopping. She had notice 
them—passing them by swiftl her sh 
car—tired women, carrying large network bag 
bulging with parcels. Some f them ft 
| les. She found herself wondering 

tractedly whether she would be able to aff 
bicycle. She had learnt to ride a bicycle wh 
1 girl. But that was long She w 
dered whether she would | ible to pick it 

1. She pictured herself bargaining ¢ 
ide the butchers’ shops, ex loubtt 
] ng chickens—when «< ] we I 
lhe was a particular test y had t pp! 
She would have to make ingu She 

‘ the grinning face t t en, he 
their tong ue < I « 
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Her former friends and acquaintances— 
county folk who had motored in for a day’s 
shopping, the stout, bejewelled wives of the rich 
magnates and manufacturers of Millsborough. 
Poor ladies! how worried they would be, not 
knowing what to do, meeting her by chance in 
the street. She with her umbrella and her 
parcels. And their red-faced husbands who 
would squeeze her hand and try to say the 
right thing. There would be plenty of comedy 
—at first, anyhow. That was the trouble. 
Tragedy she could have faced. This was going 
to be farce. 

She had risen. From the window, she could 
see the cloud of smoke beneath which the people 
of Millsborough moved and had their being. 

Why should it seem so impossible? Her 
present ordered existence, mapped out from year 
to year, calling for neither thought nor effort, 
admitting of neither hope nor fear, the sheltered 
life of a pampered child—had not that also its 
dullness, its monotony? Why did rich people 
rent seters in Norway, live there for months 
at a time on hunter’s fare, doing their own 
cooking and cleaning—welcome the perils and 
hardships of mountain climbing; of big game 
shooting ; of travels into unknown lands; choose 
danger, privation and toil, and call it a “ holi- 
day’? Had not she herself found the simple 
living and hard work of the hospital a welcome 
change from everlasting luxuriousness? Would 
the Garden of Eden have been the ideal home 
for men and women with brains and hands? 
Might not earning one’s living by the sweat of 
one’s brow be better sport ? 

Need those evenings after the day’s work was 


done be of necessity so deadly? 


Her great 
dinners at The Abbey, with all their lights and 
lackeys, had they always been such feasts of 
intellectuality? Surely she had had social ex- 
perience enough to teach her that brains were 
a thing apart from birth and breeding, that wit 
and wisdom were not the monopoly of the well- 
to-do. It came back to her, the memory of her 
girlhood’s days when they had lived in third- 
rate boarding-houses in Rome and Florence ; 
rented small furnished apfartements in French 
Provincial towns; cheap lodgings in Dresden 
and Hanover. There had been no lack of fun 
and laughter in those days. Those musical 
evenings to which each student brought his own 
beer, and was mightily careful to take back 
with him the empty bottles, for which, other- 
wise, ten pfennigs would be charged. How 
busy she and her mother had been beforehand, 
cutting the sandwiches, and how sparing of the 
butter. Some of the players had made world- 
and others had died or mavbe 
unknown. One of them she had 
heard just recently, paying ten guineas for her 
box ; but his music had sounded no sweeter than 
when she had listened to it sitting beside Jim 
n the uncarpeted floor, there not being chairs 
enough to go round. Where had she heard 
better talk than from the men with shiny coat 
Sleeves and frayed trousers who had come to sup 
with her father off 


famous names: 
still lived 


macaroni and chianti at 


two lire the flask? There might be clever, bril- 
liant men and women even in Millsborough. So 
far as she could judge she had never succeeded 
in securing any of them for her great receptions 
at The Abbey. They might be less shy of drop- 
ping in at Bruton Square. 

It was what one felt, not what one had, that 
was the source of our pleasure. It was the 
schoolboy’s appetite, not a Rockefeller’s wealth, 
that purchased the good dinner. The nursery 
filled with expensive toys: ‘the healthy child 
had no need of them. It was the old rag doll, 
clutched tight to our bosom, that made the attic 
into heaven. It was astride on the wooden 
horse without a head that we shouted our 
loudest. We overburdened life with empty 
show, turned man into a manikin. We sacri- 
ficed the play to the scenery and dresses. 

Whence had come this idea that wealth bought 
happiness? Not from the rich. Surely they 
must have learnt better, by this time. 

It was not the enjoyable things of life that 
cost money. ‘These acres of gardens where one 
never got away from one’s own gardeners, 
What better were they than a public park? 
It was in the hidden corner we had planted 
and tended ourselves—where we knew and loved 
each flower, where each whispering tree was a 
comrade, that we met God in the evening. It 
was the pleasant living-room where each familiar 
piece of furniture smiled a welcome to us when 
we entered that was home. Through half a dozen 
*‘ reception rooms’? we wandered, a stranger. 
The millionaire who, reckoning interest at five 
per cent., paid ten thousand a year to possess 
an old master. How often really did he look at 
it? What greater artistic enjoyment did he 
get out of it than from looking at it in a public 
gallery? The joy of possession, it was the joy 
of the miser, of the dog in the manger. Were 
the silver birches in the moonlight more beau- 
tiful because we owned the freehold of the hill? 

She remembered her walking tours with Jim. 
Their packs upon their backs, and the open 
road before them. The evening meal at the 
wayside inn, and the sweet sleep between coarse 
sheets. She had never cared for travel since 
then. It had always been such a business: the 
luggage and the crowd, and the general hulla- 
baloo. 

What would the children say? Well, they 
could not preach, either of them; there was that 
The boy, at the beginning of the 
war, and without saying a word to either of 
theni, had thrown up everything, had gone out 
as a common soldier—he had been so fearful 
they might try to stop him—facing death for an 
ideal. She certainly was not going to be afraid 
of anything he could say, 


consolation. 


after that. 

Norah’s armour would prove even yet more 
vulnerable. Norah, a young lady brought up 
amid all the traditions of respectability, had 
dared even ridicule; had committed worse than 
crimes—vulgarities. A militant suffragette re- 
proving fanaticism need not be listened tea 
attentively. 

But this case she was thinking of was excep- 
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tional. Whatever Anthony and she might 
choose to do with the remainder of their lives 
need not affect their children. Norah and Jim 
would be free to choose for themselves. But the 
young mother faced with the problem of her 
children’s future? Ten years ago, what answe 
would she herself have made? 

The argument took hold of her. She found 
herself working it out not as a personal concern, 
but in terms of the community. Was it neces- 
sary to be rich that one’s children should be 
happy? Childhood would answer “‘ No.’’ It is 
not little Lord Fauntleroy who clamours for the 
velvet suit and the lace collar. It is not Prin- 
cess Goldenlocks who would keep close-barred 
the ivory gate that leads into the wood. 
Childhood has no use for riches. Child- 
hood’s joys are cheap enough. Youth’s plea- 
sures can be purchased for little more than 
health and comradeship. The cricket bat, the 
tennis racquet, the push bike, the leaky boat 
that one bought for a song and had the fun of 
patching up and making good, even that crown 
of the young world’s desire, the motor-cycle 
itself—these and their kindred were not the 
things for which one need to sell one’s soul. 
Education depended upon the scholar, not the 
school. Was the future welfare of our children 
helped by our being rich, or hindered? 

Suppose we brought up our children not to 
believe in riches, not to be afraid of poverty, 
not to be afraid of love in the six-roomed 
house, not to believe that they were bound to 
be just twice as happy in a house containing 
twelve, and thereby save themselves the fret and 
frenzy of trying to get there, the bitterness and 
heart-break of those who never reached it. The 
love of money, the belief in money, was it not 
the root of nine-tenths of the world’s sorrow? 
Suppose one taught one’s children not to fall 
down and worship it, not to sacrifice to it their 
youth and health and j Might they not be 
better off—in a quite material way? 

It occurred to her suddenly that she had not 
as yet thought about it from the religious point 
f view. She laughed. It had always been 
said that it was woma ras the practical. 
It was n I 





an who was the 





But was she not r it? 


igl Had that not been 
the whole 


that we had 
dividing line between our religi 


a 
trouble: drawn a 


n and our life, 
ns unto Cawsar, and only our 
Christian was < 
in the highest—was sheer worldly 


rendering our acti 


lips unto God? 





Inmon sense 
The 
ace. From the 


wisdom. 
proof was staring her in 














bay of the deep window, lo 1g eastward, she 
muld see it standing out against the flame-lit 
ky, the great grey Cross with round its base 
th ng men’s names in golden letters, 
rhe one thing man did well—make war. 
Man’ ne succe the fighting machine. The 
titut in had built up that had stood 
test of The one t man had made 
fect—War 
The one tl to which man had applied th 
incijples of Christianity. A’bove all things re 


(The End) 





quired of the soldier was self-forgetfulness, self 
sacrifice. The place of suff 
place of honour. The forlorn hope a privile 

to be contended for. To the soldier, alone among 
men, love thy neighbour as thys nay, better 
than thyself—was inculcated not as a meaning 
less formula, but as a sacred duty ne 








A essary it 
the very existence of the regiment. When war 
broke out in a land, the teachings of Christ 


were immediately recognized to be the onl 


sensible guide to conduct At the time 
Anthony’s suggestion had seemed monstrous t 
her: that he should ask her to give up riches 








accept poverty, that he should put a vague ir 
personal love of humanity above his 


natura! 


affection for her children and herself! But 
it had been England and not Ge that he h 
been thinking of—if, at any ment during th 


war, it had seemed to him that the welfare 





il or 
England demanded this, or even greater sacri 
fice, she would have approved. The very ile 
whose ridicule she was now dreading would 
have applauded. Who had su ted to th 
young recruit that he should think of his w 


and children before his country, that his first 
duty was to provide for them, t 
they had their comforts, their luxu 
then—and not till then—to think of E1 I 
She had regarded his determination to go dow 








into the smoky dismal town, t ive his life 
there among common people, as foolish, fantastic 
He could have helped the poor of Millsborough 
better by keeping his possessions, showering 
down upon them benefits and blessing He 
could have been of more help to G powerfu 
and rich, a leader amor m¢ As a stru 


gling solicitor in Bruton Square, 
could he be? 

Had 
of the 


shirked the mud and bl 


she thought like that, during the war 
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men wh had yiven 1 n¢ it wh 














¢ r S$ 
the shouters who had pointed t to others t 
gate of service? 
Neither rich nor poor, rea 
simple—only comrades. W ever be w 
war to end war—man’s victory over h 
The pall of sm ibove t tant towr 
merged into t I uwce the 
gleamed a dull red yw a pillar of fire 
She t l and f ] 1 the great 
cheval with fra i cupids 
She wa till in in f her | 
and | ity; t ve , 2 
power and pleasure still o} I t before her 
And ldenly it came to her t this wast 
Great Adventure f the World li t 
brave and hopeful to follow, 1 ess, where 
God’s trumpet led. Sor ! perhaps near 
perhaps far—there lay t P 1 Land. It 
might be theirs to find it t least, t 
from afar. If not ! Their feet should help 
to mark the r ] 
\ : h t ) \ uld » nn } y ' ns 
put fear behind her. ‘1 nd in hand 


+] 
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and, 
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Women and 
Income Tax 


NCOME tax was first 
1799 by Mr. Pitt as a 
property 
with reference to the income for the year.” 
The existing Income Tax Act, that of 1918, 


is a consolidation of the previous Acts of 


introduced in 
‘general tax on 
and employments calculated 


1842 and 1853. Now that so many women 
are working for gain, or have property of 
their own, it is an aspect of legislation 
which touches them closely in their purses. 
It becomes, therefore, very necessary for 
women to study the subject with some care. 

In individual cases it is vital to remem- 
ber the pregnant judgment of that great 
judge, Lord Macnaghten, that income tax 
is “a tax upon zacome.” In other words, do 
not fill up your forms so that you assess 
yourself upon capital, or upon that part of 
your income which is allowable expenditure. 

To take capital first 
of presents from some wealthy 


a present OF a series 
friend or 
relatives, even if it takes the form of money, 
is not subject to income tax. The donor 
has presumably aiready paid income tax 
upon that money. Of course, if you earn 
the money, that is anoth 


story. Wedding-present 
cheques are not part of 
income. Annuities paid 


to aged dependants or ex 
servants out of simpl 
generosity or benevolence 
are likewise tax-Iree to 


the recipient Money ob 
tained from the sale of 
one’s possessions, e.g 
pictures or land, is capi 
tal. Payment of tax is 
made only upon the in 
terest that money may 
earn if invested. Bonuse: 
are not tax-free: but sum 
received as compensation 
for illnesses and accident 
are capital, not income 
It is poss bk » clain 
allowances iol certain 
types of expenditure, e.g 
for children, adopted chi 


Mrs. Helena 


dren, and fo) 
» and for Normanton 


dependent 
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Some Important Considerations 
By 
Helena Normanton, B.A. 


relatives incapable of earning a livelihood, 
if supported 
question. 
business—i.e. rent, rates and taxes, salaries, 
etc.—may be deducted. So may special 
clothes for wear in business hours, e.g. those 
of an actress or modiste; but not the travel- 
ling expenses incurred between home and 
place of business. 


solely by the taxpayer in 
The running expenses of one’s 


\ wise way to reduce the 


taxable amount of one’s income is to take 
out a life insurance policy, as rebates are 
allowed on the premiums, so one saves in 
two ways. 


So far as the Income Tax Act of 1918 


affects women, there is only one inequality 
as between married and single women which 
need concern us, which is that, on strict 


reading of the Act, a single woman who is 
keeping her mother for the purpose of 
bringing up her younger orphaned brothers 
and sisters does not appear to be in the 
same favourable position with regard to 
claim for abatement as would a single man 
in similar position, 
But the married woman is treated in a 
very extraordinary man- 
. ner. Section 237. states 
that “Incapacitated per- 
son means any Infant, 
Lunatic, Married Woman, 
Idiot or Insane Person.” 
A woman living with a 
man who dispenses with 
the ceremony of marriage 
incapacitated in 
this special sense of the 
word, and is financially 
much better off. If the 
latter has an income of 


is not 


£100 a year it goes quit 
tax-free. Now 
such a woman regularizes 
her position and joins the 
ranks of Married Women 
and Idiots. 
would be the more correct 


suppose 


(Legally, o 


conjunction !) 
the husband has 


Suppose 
£500 a 


Prior to the mar- 
riage he will have paid 


Photo year. 
Eviott & Fry 
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tax on £500 and the woman no tax. Now 
he pays on the joint income of £600 a year. 
The State thus itself penalizes marriage, 
although a_ well-known dogma of ou 
Common Law pronounces all derogation 
of marriage to be against public policy and 
therefore illegal ! 

Suppose further that each applies for a 
separate assessment of income tax in the 
idea that that will help them. What 
actually occurs? Mr. Lloyd George made a 
pretence at removing the grievance illus- 
trated above, and a clause was inserted in 
the Act of 1918 by which a married woman 
claiming separate assessment might in 
future go through a complicated perform- 
ance annually at the exact legal moment 
and if she were clever enough might secure 
this boon. 

When the ritual is complied with 
correctly the wife (as in the case above) will 
be still required to pay, although her 
separate income is under the _ taxable 
minimum. Why? It is considered to be, 
not a separate {100 as if she were single, 
but a £100 bearing relation to a total joint 
income of £600. Therefore she has to pay 
one-sixth of the total assessed on her and 
her husband. All that happens is that the 
liability is divided. Not for nothing does 
our Legislature class married women with 


lunatics. The income-tax laws simply 
play “Here we go round the mulberry 
bush * with them. The only practical value 


of this procedure is that it furnishes a round- 
about way for a woman to discover het 
husband’s income if she 
means of ascertaining it. 


has no. other 
Moreover, when 
rebates are returned in respect of a woman’s 
unearned property taxed at the source, such 
rebate is returned to the husband, not to the 
wife owning the source of the income and 
tax. For those unhappy women who have 
an unsatisfactory type of husband such a 
course of procedure often results in wanton 
dissipation of what may be urgently needed 
to feed and clothe v« ung children. : 

The whole of this trouble seems to have 


arisen in the fact that the Income Tax Acts 
have never recognized as valid the Married 


Women’s Property Acts. The Crown still 
acts as if they still need never be recog 
nized. The Act runs: 


“A married woman acting as a sole trader, 
or being entitled to any property or profits 
to her separate use, shal! be assessable and 
chargeable to tax as if she 
unmarried; 


were sole 


and 
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“Provided that— 


“(1) The profits of a married woman liv. 
ing with her husband shall be deemed th 
profits of the husband, shall be 
assessed and charged in his name, and not 
in her name or the name of her trustee.” 


and 


One would suppose that in this case the 
Crown would come down upon the husband 
only and make him 


liabilities. 


r¢ sponsible for al 
This is far from being the case 
One man, and one man only, has ever beer ‘ 
imprisoned in respect of his wife’s refusal 
to state her income to her husband. 
He was a Mr. Mark Wilks, who willingly 





and most generously suffered the extrem 
indignity of imprisonment in order 
demonstrate to the Government and t 


women the illogical absurdity of the whole 
position. The law 
make a return for both spouses, but it gives 
a man no power to extract information frot 


requires a husband 


his wife as to her income, and if she refuses 
to tell the Crown has logically to proce 
against him. That is, in theory, and in this 
one instance, in practice also the 
very natural married men Mr 
Lloyd promised that the 
would not again imprison a married mar 
like 
remarkable. 

[t is true that a pre-war Chancellor of the 


Exchequer has admitted the great injusti 


anxiety of 
George 
ition is very 


case. So the general po 


of the married woman’s cas¢ It is equall 
true, that 
monetary value of the injustice at 

It would be safe 
fifteen 


z : 
he estimated _ the 


however, 
annually. to multiply this 


by about to obtain a rough 


£ ide 1 

what married women to-day are overtaxt 
say, £37,500,000. The case was most 
admirably put before the Royal Commissiot 
on the Income Tax by Mrs. Ethel Ayres 


Purdie, A.L.A.A., in July, 1919, and if the ‘ 


women’s organizations were only half 


alert as they claim to be, that evidence and 


the resulting cross-examination thereupé 


would have been printed and_ diligentl 
circulated throughout — the length and 
breadth of the land, and not be hidden aw 

in Government reports Women cannot 
over-estimate the debt they owe to this 


courageous and expert testifier to the 
needs. 

A possible maximum deduction of £4 
from the taxable income (under the last A 
applicable where the wife has separate ¢ 
ings is of some benefit to the husband. But 


this provision is obviously inadequate 


meet the whole grievance 


8S 








lly 


the 


—a7~~ 


A Broken 
Nest 


N the early spring Uncle Ralph gets 
restless. I chaff him and say he is on 
the look-out for a love affair. And at 

this suggestion he half closes his eyes, looks 
very knowing, sighs and says, “Once bit- 
ten, twice shy.” But he doesn’t really mean 
it, for 1 know his married life was very 
happy. 

For a man of sixty-five Uncle Ralph is 
really rather remarkable. He can walk a 
good ten miles a day when he wants to, and 
even then has plenty of superfluous energy 
to devote to digging and prodding into the 
cliffs in search of “specimens.” I must say 
I cannot understand the fascination of 
It’s very well in theory, but when 
it comes to grubbing about in damp clay 
I beg to be excused. But Uncle Ralph has 
always been a keen geologist; at least, I 
cannot remember a time when he wasn't. 
But don’t make any mistake, he’s not one of 
those dryasdust old gentlemen who look as 
though they might float away like a dead 
leaf if the March wind blew too hard in 
their faces. He’s got the heart of a boy 
still, and though some people think twenty- 
five and sixty-five can’t be 


geology. 


pals, I can 
assure them from personal experience that 
they’re vastly mistaken. Uncle Ralph and 
I get on splendidly; we always have and 
we always shall. 

Having no parents living, I spend half 
the year with him and half with Aunt Mary. 
Aunt Mary’s my maternal aunt, and I can’t 
She’s 
a very matter-of-fact person and rather old- 
fashioned. I much prefer the time I spend 
with Uncle Ralph, for we’re both rather 
romantic and ve 


say that we have much in common. 


have a sense of humour. 
So I try to be with Uncle Ralph during the 
best part of the year—i.e. spring or summer 
or both. 


_ This year T went to him in March, and 
In April he began to sutter 


from spring 
restlessness. 


a“ * . 
I want a change badly,” he said. 
don is far too noisy 
like me, 


“Lon- 
a place for an old chap 
And you're not living up to your 
reputation, Rose: I want to ; 


. see more roses 
your cheeks. 


I’ve been looking at maps, 


A Story of Spring and Housing 
By 
R. B. Ince 


and I think Sussex is the place—somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Tenbridge.” 

And then he went on to talk a great deal 
about the “wealden period” and “blue 
clay” and “the limestone ridge.” When 
Uncle Ralph talks geology I try to be duti- 
ful and listen, but I’m afraid my thoughts 
do wander. 

“It was down that way,” he continued, 
“that the dinosaurian footprint was found 
in 1910, you remember—a most interesting 
discovery. And the dinosaur must have 
taken that little walk and left that little 
footprint something like a hundred million 
Marvellous! Wonderful! But 
there, | know you girls. You're dreaming 
about your spring hat. Well, run out and 
purchase it, my dear—anything up to five 
pounds—while I look out trains and routes. 
We'll start to-morrow.” 

As a matter of fact, I was thinking about 
buying a new hat, though not at the 
moment, and there’s nothing like 
closing with a good offer at once, 1 went 
off hat-hunting. 

When I returned (I was feeling rather 
guilty, for the hat cost £5 5s.) Uncle Ralph 
had settled everything. 

“We catch the nine-fifteen,” he said, 
“from Victoria. That'll take us to Bittling- 
hurst, and from there we can easily walk 
over to the Tenbridge Rocks. I’ve never 
explored that little bit of country, and it 
should be full of surprises” (as a matter 
of fact, it was, but not of the kind he 
expected). “I should think we’d be able to 
find quarters somewhere about there. And 
if not, we’ll have to train to Tenbridge.” 

Of course, he didn’t notice the new hat, 
so I thrust my head forward under his 
It was a green straw with the 
dinkiest little grey feather in front. 

“Very pretty, my Uncle 
Ralph; “but please don’t tickle my nose 
with that spray. I hope it didn’t cost more 
than five pounds?” 

“Five guineas—but if you think that’s 
too much I'll pay the extra five shillings.” 

He walked round me, examining it from 
all sides. 


\ ears ago. 


since 


spectacles. 


dear,” said 
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“What a price for a bit of straw and a 
goose quill! Lot of money these milliners 
make. Well, well, Ill write you a 
cheque, my dear.” 

We caught the 9.15 next morning. It 
was a great rush getting everything ready 
at short notice, and most of the work fell 
to me. But that’s what you have to expect 
when you stay with Uncle Ralph. He says 
the chief pleasure in life lies in the unex- 
pected, and he certainly does his best to 
add to that pleasure by making it even 
more unexpected than it need be. I’m 
afraid his housekeeper, Mrs. Tucker, has a 
bad time in consequence. She’s a dear, 
orderly soul, who thinks life ought to be 
regulated by clockwork, and Uncle Ralph's 
rather bohemian temperament is frequently 
giving her shocks. But she usually for 
gives him when the dinner is spoilt in con 
sideration of his “good ’eart.” 

We took sandwiches with us and ate 
them in the train, also half a roast fowl. 
Uncle Ralph says cold chicken legs eaten 
between finger and thumb never taste hetter 
than on a railway journey. 

On the way down Uncle Ralph studied 
his maps, and by the time we reached 
sittlinghurst he said he knew the country 
by heart. I’m afraid I always have doubts 
when he says that, for he has led me by 
short cuts to the wrong place on several 
occasions. I rather dread his short 
They are so tiring. : 

“We turn to the left,” he said, “when 
we get out of the station and take the first 
footpath on the right. That will lead us 
past Old Nest Farm, and from there we 
can track across to Tenbridge Rocks.” 

We found the footpath and soon came to 
a ramshackle farmhouse on our left. There 
was a bill pasted on the stable door which 
announced that Old Nest Farm was to be 
sold by auction with fifty acres of land 
adjoining. 

It was a perfect April morning, with a 
soft blue sky unbroken by a single cloud. 
A thrush was singing lustily in the haw 
thorn. 

“What a lovely old place!” I 
“We simply must have a look at it.” 

Uncle Ralph gave a grudging assent and 
followed me through the little white gate. 


must 


cuts. 


cried. 


It was a long, rambling farmhouse, two 


or three hundred years old at least, the 
walls of plaster, intersected by old oak 
beams. Very obviously it was in bad re 


The 


was crumbling. 


pair. beam under the attic window 


It looked more like fungus 





There 


ss and a fin 


than wood. was a little garden jn 


front, with show of daffo- 


° 
gra 


dils. The farmhouse consisted of two sides 
of a square. There was an orchard behind 
and some farm buildings to the right. The 
ground floor windows, facing south, re. 
flected the sunshine fro: their diamond 
panes. On that April morning the old place 
seemed like a dream-house that might melt 
away with too much gazin 


“Oh, Uncle Ralph,” I ex 


laimed, “how 
iolly it , 


would be to live here !.’ 
“Very nice, if one were fond of rheuma 

tism,” he replied. “Look that beam. If 

anyone were to sneeze in the attic the whole 

place would collapse.” 

I was peering in at the front 


didn’t 


: indow, for 
seem to be inyone about. | 
must have been mistaken, h ywever, for, as 


there 


I turned away, a woman came to the door 
and asked if we had “an on to view.” 

“Oh, no.” I said, “we only just 
having a glance round. I hope you dont 
mind? It’s such a lovely old place.” 

“T don’t know that you'd say that if y 
lived here. The house could be made ver 
nice. But it wants money spending on it 
My husband’s an artist, and we should cer 
tainly make alterations if w could be 
certain of getting it cheaply But we 
couldn’t afford to give a bi it and 
repair it as well. So I expect we'll havet 
turn out. But do come inside 

She was a pretty little woman with dar 
eyes and a beautifully clear red and whit 
complexion He voice had tha \ 
“cooing” quality that kes an invitation 
of that sort so hard to refuse Not that I 
wanted to refuse. But I glanced at Un 
Ralph He, too, had | I ring thro 
the windows, and I « d vas eve 
bit as keen to see over the pl eas I. 

‘It’s really very 1 of 1 ” he said » 

but are you sure it’s no 

‘No trouble at all. Come in and we 
( I ( 

Phere a 1 lor ) with 
ceiling of plaster and | a wid 
| k chim with nd « 
pane i! round the A 1 re 3 erl 
I ed on the « there was 4a 
large kitchen with at ljoining, facil 
north (“We call tl th Arct regions, 

id our host " nd | ery next th 
kitchen 

Wand wae ' > Ther 
are len | ( 

There was no refusi that invitation, § 
up tl creaking old stai we went. 

















nee 


‘‘A woman came to the door and 
asked if we had ‘an order to view’ 


“My husband says it would cost at least 
a thousand pounds to make the place com- 
fortable,” she said. ‘“He’s just gone down 
to the village or he’d have told you all 
about it.” 

I hardly had an opportunity of seeing 
the bedrooms, for Uncle Ralph got into 
That’s the 
worst of old people nowadays, they’re so 
young that you never know what they’ll be 
up to next. ; 


mischief almost immediately. 


As we passed the small wooden staircase 
leading to the attic Unck Ralph lingered 
behind. 

“I suppose they're hardly habitable?” he 


said, 

“One has to be careful up there,” 
our hostess. “The floors have 
places. But he main timbers are sound, 
my husband says.” 


replied 
‘given’ in 


t 


“T shouldn't go up, Uncle 
advised. 
It was a remark I wished afterwards I 
hadn’t made. For th 


Ralph,” I 


re’s a lot Ol boyish 


dare-devilry in Uncle Ralph. And what 
must he do but go up while we went on 
along the west wing. ‘There was a large 


room at the end with two windows—one 
— away south to the Downs. I was 
faning out of this window enjoying the 


A BROKEN NEST 








Drawn by 


H. Oakley 


air and the sunlight when we heard a fall 
of timber and a crash. 
“Ont” ¥ in alarm, 
uncle.” 
It was. 


cried “that’s my 


The attic stairs had given way as soon as 
he set foot on them to come down, and 
we found him lying at the bottom, looking 
white and dazed. He must have fallen at 
least fifteen feet. 

I don’t remember exactly what happened 
next. I know I ran to him and tried to 
lift him up. 

He smiled ruefully and shook his head 
when I asked if he could stand. 

“Tt’s no good,” he said. “I’ve hurt my 
left foot.” 

Poor Mrs. Bristoe (that was our hostess’s 
name) was in a terrible state. 
she kept saying, “for 
asking you in. Oh, I am sorry. I am 


“Tt’s all my fault,” 


sorry. 
But she soon showed that she was a very 
practical little person. 
“Tl run down to the post 
*phone for the doctor,” she said. 


office and 
“And the 
brandy bottle’s in the cupboard on the left 
hand side of the kitchen range.” 

I don’t know whether the brandy was in- 
tended for Uncle Ralph or for me, but 
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anyway neither of us required any. In a 
few minutes, though he still looked very 
white, he said he felt better. 

It was evident his left foot hurt him 
good deal, but he made light of the pain. 

“Splendid attics,” he said. “Well worth 
seeing. Glad we came to Bittlinghurst. I 
wonder what sort of a sawbones they have 
here?” 

Uncle 
doctors 


a 


rather difficult where 
concerned. He’s always had 
remarkably good health, and declares that 
all doctors are parasites, persuading people 
they are ill in order to get a living. 
However, he took to Dr. Jordan at once; 


is 


Ralph 
are 


a youngish man with a brisk and easy 
manner. 
“You're fortunate,” he said, after he'd 


examined the injured foot. 
first you’d broken it. 
only a severe sprain. But you'll have to 
rest it for a bit. Where are you staying?” 

When we explained that we weren't stay 
ing anywhere he looked rather at a loss. 
Perhaps he thought we 
harmless lunatics. 

“A bit awkward,” he 
know what to advise. 
in bed for a few days.” 

At this Mr. Bristoe, who had 
been conferring in an undertone with his 
wife, stepped forward. 


“T thought at 
It’s 


Sut you haven't. 


were a couple ot 


said. 


‘l hardly 
You ought to keep 


juncture 


“That’s all right, doctor,” he said. “The 
patient’s going to be our guest until he’s 


better. Merril and I have arranged that. 
And the young lady too,” he added, noddin 
to me. 


It seemed rather too much to accept these 
people’s hospitality, but I didn’t know what 
to do, and Uncle Ralph was too much occu- 
pied with the pain in his foot to suggest 
any other plan, so the doctor accepted the 
invitation tor us. 

“That’s first 
Mrs. Bristoe are old 
I know they'll make 
They’re the right sort.” 

Thus that inmates of 
Old Nest Farm and made the acquaintance 
of the Bristoes—Merril, her husband Edgar, 
and his brother 


rate,” he “Mr. and 


f mine, and 
comfortable. 


said. 
friends o 
you 


it was we became 


Tony. 
fond of telling us that 
there is very little disinterested kindness to 
be found in the world to-day, and that most 
love is « upboard love. 


Pessimists are 


It’s a dull philosophy 


even tor pessimists to enthuse over, and - 
for one, don’t subscribe to it. TI think there 
is a great deal of kindness to be found 


everywhere if you take people as they are 


and don’t expect too much of them 
way, Uncle Ralph and I have m 


many acts of kindness 


great in tl 


with 


1e€ 





\ny- 


Ir 


a 


10st 


unexpected places, but not the least of thes: 
kind actions was the way the Bristoes took 
us in and extended to us the open hand of 


friendship. 
They had only one servant 


a mald-ot 
all-work—to run the farmhouse, and yet the 
made us far more comfortable than if we 
had been in a big hotel. Not that a big 
hotel is the acme of comfort in my opinion 


But then Merril proved herself to be a 


active and very gifted little person. SI 
got through more work in an hour tha 
most people get through in three, and yet 
it was all done so quietly and unosten 
tatiously that it seemed as though th 

was a good fairy in the house doing t 

work by night. 

Uncle Ralph settled down very happi 
At first he was inclined to worry about th 
trouble we gave these good people, but th 
had a way of making us feel as though w 
were conferring a benefit instead of rece 
ing one. There was an old-world gt Y 
ness about them that seemed to bring w 
it an atmosphere of an ampler and a hap 
pier age. 

There were plenty of books in the h 
and several on geology, so Uncl 
soon became immersed in fav 
study. Tony Bristoe was int ed in tl 
geology of the neighbourhood, and he an 
Uncle Ralph had long di 5 on 
Cro-Magnons and other decidedly ret 
ancestors. 

Thus did the weeks go by, slowly an 
pleasantly as a  smooth-flowing _ stre 
April glided into May and May into June, 
and we were all so happy together that 
don’t think we troubled much about t! 
flight of time. 

3ut there was a cloud all the while in 
distance—felt rather than seen. The B 
toes were in sore distress at | ing ( 
the farm. They had livedthere for ten 
and had grown to love it des} its man 
drawbacks. But they could not hope to b 
it and restore it as well. If the to sll 
their little capital in the purchase there wi 
be nothing left for the necé repal 
and unless it received prompt attention O 

Nest Farm would soon be a heap of ruin 
The place might sell quit p, but, ¢ 
the other hand, it might fet 
The agent whom they msulted thought 
would not be sold for less £1, 2¢ 
ridiculous figure considering the state 
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ayes 


its timbers. If the Bristoes were to buy it 
they would have nothing left to spend on re- 
pairs, and the time was fast coming when 
it would be uninhabitable. 

Uncle Ralph could walk fairly well with 
the aid of a stick now, although, of course, 
he didn’t get very far. But whenever we 
suggested that it was time for us to depart, 
the Bristoes urged us to stay until after 
the sale, which was fixed for June 21st. 
Uncle Ralph would only consent if they 
allowed us to pay for our board, and this, 
after a severe tussle, they agreed to. 

The weather was perfect, and occasion- 
ily IT went out sketching with Tony Bris- 
toe. Uncle Ralph accompanied us and read 
us bits out of his geological books. And I 
am not sure that Tony quite liked this. 

“He's an awfully nice old boy,” he said 
to me, “but doesn’t he ever allow you out 
of his sight ?” 

"Ou. no,” I 
could I be in sight of anyone better?’ 

“Weil, one day I’m going to take you to 
Tenbridge Rocks,” he said. “That's too far 
for Mr. Five miles each way. 
It’s a glorious walk.” 

“Alas!” I said, “Uncle Ralph couldn't 
possibly manage it.” 


replied. “And, after all, 


’ 


Sartory. 


“But that’s no reason why you shouldn't. 
Surely Mr. Sartory could amuse himself for 
ne day “ti 

‘I hardly think so,’ I said with a laugh. 
“You see, he’s so very fond of me.” 

This suggestion of 
worried me. I felt 
wouldn't like it. 


Tony Bristoe’s rather 

sure Uncle Ralph 
Besides, I don’t know that 
[ was very keen on walking so far. At any 
rate, that was what I told Tony. And sud- 
denly all the sparkle went out of his eyes 
and [ felt sorry. 

“Perhaps that’s not quite true,” I added 
hastily. “But, all the same, you know, 
Uncle Ralph does need an arm to lean on 
at present.” 

“Merril will lend him hers,’ 
“But, of 
come——”’ 

In the end the matte 
June 21st (I remember 


said Tony. 
course, if you don’t want to 
settled itself. On 
the date because it 
was the day of the sale) I went, about ten 
o'clock, into the parlour to speak to Uncle 
Ralph. He was usually sitting by the open 
window reading the paper at that hour. 
He wasn't there and he wasn’t anywhere, 
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though I searched for him in every possible 
place. Then my eye fell on a_ letter 


addressed to me lying on the polished table 
in the hall. I opened it and read: 


“DEAREST ROSE,—I 
day. 


have run away to- 
I want to do some shopping in Ten- 
bridge. I can manage well with a 
walking-stick. Expect me back by the five 
o'clock train.—Your affectionate 

“UNCLE RALPH.” 


very 


At first I was inclined to be angry. I 
felt sure that Tony had had something to 
do with it. I showed him the letter. 

*Now,” I said, “what have you to say 
for yourself? You have had a hand in this. 
Uncle Ralph would never have thought of 
giving me the slip like that. It’s not his 
way. He never goes off by himself.” 

He read the letter and handed it back. 

“Upon my honour, I have had nothing 
to do with it, Miss Sartory.” 

I glanced into his eyes and they did not 
flinch. 

“But if I were to suggest a picnic,” he 
said, “I suppose you would begin to doubt 
me again?” 

“You have pledged your honour,” 
minded him, “therefore I have no 
doubts.” 

Merril packed us up some sandwiches and 
off we started. 

We were back at the farm by half-past 
four, and I went meet Uncle 
Ralph. I never saw him look happier than 
he looked that day as he stepped out of 
the train. 


I re- 
more 


alone to 


“T’ve got a surprise for you,” he said. 
“Shall I give you three guesses? Well, 
then, I’ve purchased the farm, It went 


cheap—seven hundred and fifty pounds— 
and it'll be quite a good investment for me, 
though, of course, I shan’t charge the Bris- 
toes any rent. And now they can live there 
as long as they like and take their time 
over the repairs.” 
“Oh, how splendid!” 

dreamed of such a thing. 


I cried. “I never 

But I’ve got an 
even bigger surprise for you.” 

He stopped and looked into my face. 

“Eh? What's that?” he asked. 

“Tony has asked me to marry him.” 

At first I thought he was angry. But 
then he kissed me on both cheeks, and I 
knew it was all right. 
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Nurse’s Work Table 
Supplied by Messrs, Heal & Son 


The tab!e is made of unpvlished oak, and has a work-bag 


on sliding frame, 


ITHIN the limits of a short article 
it is utterly impossible to deal ade- 
quately with the question of furnish- 


ing, although a sage once succeeded in 
putting the whole guiding principles of the 
matter in a nutshell: ‘‘ Have nothing in 
your house that you do not know to be 
useful or believe to be beautiful.’’ If to 


this very sound dictum be added the advice 
to avoid at all costs overcrowding and fussy 


ornament, a successful scheme 
assured. A room furnished with the 


tials of comfort and utility, 
a few well-designed but not 
necessarily rare or costly 
ornaments, and one or two 
appropriate pictures, is in 
finitely more pleasing and 
restful than one crowded 
with redundant furniture 
and bric-a-brac. Also it is 
infinitely more convenient 
and saving in labour. 


Decorative Objects at 

Moderate Cost 

It is easy to acquire at 
moderate cost decorative ob- 
yects possessed ol real 
character, and one or two 
such are far more dignified 
than the serried ranks of 
heraldic china and similar 
oddments so often found. 
Plaste1 reproductions — of 
famous sculpture; for in 
stance) provide [cal points 


almost 


essen 








Common- Sense 


Furnishing 


By 
E. Sheridan Lewis 


of interest—something really worth 
ing at, in lieu of mere tedious and ques 
tionable “ornaments.’’ On the other hand 
of course, there is the personal or sen 
mental element; most of us have sor 
treasured article—worthless, if not actuall) 
hideous, to most—which we keep for 
Such objects are above 
law, but when obtrusive they should, out 


i¢ At 


associations. 


regard for others, not be allowed too mu 
prominence. Pictures frequently c 
under this heading, but even with them 
appropriate frame can atone for much! 


The Question of Pictures 

With regard to pictures generally, in thes 
davs of cheap and remarkable reproductions 
there is no reason why the humblest apart 
ment in the poorest | 
should not have at least} 
able prints upon its wa 
Posters, for instance, ofter 


constitute most artisti 


decorations, while phot 





graphic enlargements 

landscapes, ships, etc., 
passe-partout frames prov 
1 decoration full of ch 
acter and interest. 


Dealing briefly with actu | 
furniture, this may for 
purpose of the present brief 
notes be verv roughly class 


fied as: first, antique 





reproductions; second, ! 
Victorian; and, third, 
modern 


Touching upon the first 


category, intigue furnitu 
’ fF the rht s¢ las ml 
Supplied ty Messrs. Heal & Sin of the righ , o ™ } 
: P t recommend it, altho 
A bookcase of this description °0 ToComimen® ©, 
is always found raost con- the number of fake« ant 
venient in any household is notorious. First of a 
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creates a tangible link with days we moderns 
are prone to view through rose-tinted glasses. 
Then, on the sternly practical side, its 
workmanship and material have stood the 
test of age; it was produced in times when 
honest craftsmanship was the rule instead of 
the exception, and its design is traditional 
and founded on sound principles rather than 
upon bizarre strivings after something new. 


Good Old Furniture at a 
Reasonable Cost 

Lastly, the discerning buyer can at the 
present time acquire good old furniture—not 
“collectors’ pieces,’’ of course, but simple 
sturdy articles, good for years of creditable 
service—at prices certainly not in excess of 
those demanded for present-day productions. 
The reader suffi- 
ciently interested in 
old English furni 
ture cannot have a 
better 
and guide to this 
subject than “ Little 
Books Old 
Furniture,” by 
J. P. Blake and 
\. E. Reveirs- 
Hopkins, published 
by Heinemann in 


introduction 


about 


four volumes at 
4s. 6d. each. These 
books deal in a de- 
lightful fashion 
with the typical 
furniture of the 
Tudor to Stuart, 
Queen Anne, Chip 
pendale and Shera- 
ton periods. 
Admitted repro 


ductions of the work of all the periods 


just mentioned are now sold largely, and 
when based upon good models ae a 
usually satisfactory in design, although 
Hot necessarily so in execution. There 


IS no partic ular reason why reproductions 


and antiques should not be used in the 
same room, although either would appear 
a : é 

lll-assorted if grouped with othe 


| articles of 
Trankly modern design. Neither is it essen- 
tial to furnish a room exclusively in one 
period or style: the “suite” 
Which every piece bears the same 
hecomes very monotonous. A 


of furniture in 
feature 
sense of fit- 
in avoiding, for 


gis ae 
N€ juxtaposition of heavy oak with highly 


Ness is neces ary 


instance, 


ake 
polished and inlaid mahogany, but little 


more. A general similarity of tone and 
polish will be sufficient to harmonize furni- 
ture of widely differing periods. 


Mid-Victorian Style of Furnishing 
Passing on to the mid-Victorian class of 
furniture, the period is generally fully 
recognized as being a sterile one in matters 
artistic. Before the march of industrial 
progress, art as a tradition or process of 
evolution went down headlong. It has, of 
course, revived, but in a_ sporadic 
affair of revivals, movements 
and groups, to many of which our immediate 
posterity will probably be far from kind. 
In Victorian good executant 
work was done, but the design is usually 
poor, and the productions of the time are in 


since 
fashion, an 


times much 





An ideal furnishing for the dining-room of a small house or 
bunzalow, the main colours being blue and brown 


consequence a drug on the second-hand 
market or relegated to spare bedrooms and 
the like. The build and proportions are 
cumbrous and the ornament over- 
done, but where furniture of this period is 
will 
suggest easily effected improvements. For 
example, one often finds elaborate and pre- 
tentious pediments on the tops of wardrobes 
readily de 
tached, with advantage to the appearance 
utility of the article. 
Then, again, the massive sideboards of the 


usually 


on hand a critical survey sometimes 


and bookcases which can _ be 


and no loss to the 


period often have bemirrored backs, making 
them incongruous in a modern room; these 
are better removed, or replaced by simple 


rails and curtains, a feature revived from 
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an early period. Similarly piano 
ing a wriggly fretwork or carved front 
panel can be made much more dignified 
by the substitution of a plain panel finished 
to match the rest of the case. 





a hav- 


Modern Furniture 
The third division—modern furniture 

means in the best acceptation of the term 
work in which simplicity and good propor- 
tion are substituted for elaboration. These 
qualities are partly due to artistic influence, 
but also, one suspects, largely owe theil 
genesis to the necessity for reducing costs of 
production. Often such furniture is freak- 
ish; at some times it bears a resemblance to 
old styles, while at others it is frankly built 
up on constructional and lines, 
owing any charm it may possess to careful 
design and the beauty of its component 
The simple oak sideboard just 


utilitarian 


materials, 








A bedroom furnished in mahogany, the suite being simple Hep- 


plewhite character. The carpet is of a 
blue, and the hangings harmonize in a 
tan and rose 


referred to will perhaps serve as an instance 
of what is meant, but the selection of such 
furniture should depend upon two factors, 
namely, the tastes and predilections of the 
purchaser and the thorough suitability of the 
article for its intended purpose. 


How to Tell the Good from the Bad 
To the expert the judging of the technical 
qualities of furniture is simple, but it is 
difficult any really useful 


rather ul 
nts to the tyro good test is to look 


to give 
One 


the concealed portions; take out any 








drawers and examine their backs and 
bottoms and the spaces in which they work: 
see that they slide smoothly, and that they 
and any doors fit closely but tic 
ing. Of course the wood shou d be w 
finished and free from any hint 


Without stick 


of sp 


plitting 


or warping. The presence of nails is : 
clusive evidence of inferior workmanshi; 
Beyond such points the matter is difficy 
without entering upon technical details, 
From the artistic standpoint probably t 
most important point in the furnishing and { 
appointment of a room ts the colouring i 
its walls. Generally speaking this should | I 
subdued, a background rather than a bl. 
of colour. the choice rf uring 
matter for personal taste, b udity s 
be avoided, and greys, soft neutral gre 
buffs and such tints are available in w 
ranges either in distemper or plain or 7 
terned papers. For sunny rooms cool g 
vive an eft 
spa and res 
ness, while in < 
here there is 
rno sun a de 
im o 
shade of bi 
take off the « 
aepressing 51g 
If patterns a1 
t will be found 
siiies sk 
and ncre 
ipparent he e 
1 On 
t irregulal 
ices, or wh 
ear 1 
‘ ted, a 
ill-over pat 
f the hintz 
i less liab 
beautiful shade of dark : ss p 
cretonne of dark blue, ~esatnadl sincere 
aroe patterns 
usually ver\ 
sistent, and in consequence become Op} 
sive. They also make ’ iy 
smaller than it is in | fa 
choosing colours it should bh ne in 
that strong greens and blu and reds 
in a less degre are vt liable t 
to disagreeable shack \ to the 
parati ely fugitive nature I t blue 
red pigments. 
In a Newly-built House 
In the case of a new house it is sufficien 
ise one coat of distemper e plas 
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as whatever is put on Is 
almost certain to need 
renewal very quickly, 
and it is well to de- 
fer expenditure on per- 
manent decorations until 
the work is at least a yeat 
old. Then it is probably 
best, taking it all round, 
to use good quality papers 
of plain canvas patterns o1 
very simple designs which 
can be relieved with nat 
row printed borders o1 
panel designs at will. 

Picture-rails should be 
used wherever possible, 
not merely on_ practical 
grounds, but because they 
are very decorative owing 
to the contrast in tone be 
tween the main wall and 
the light frieze, which lat- 
ter, when left plain, should 
be a cream white as dis- 
tinct from ae blue” or 
‘dead’ white. Rails are often fixed ten 
inches below the ceiling or cornice in order 
to suit a stock size of printed frieze, but this 
evel can be varied with advantage. For 
instance, in a low room, or one with a dado, 
the picture rail could be almost close up to 
the ceiling, while in an average case it 
looks well when fixed level with the tops of 
the doors. Dadoes are mainly useful in 
halls, where they serve a practical purpose ; 
otherwise they are better omitted except in 
very lofty rooms. 


Water-stain for Woodwork 

New woodwork can be cheaply and suit- 
ably treated with a water-stain which sinks 
into the surface and enhances the figure of 
the natural grain; such stains can be mixed 
up to form almost any desired tone. A 
wax polish on stained work of this nature 
makes a good, durable finish, but on no 
account use the thick, treacly “varnish 
stain’? sometimes sold: this remains on the 
surface and is prone to chip off, leaving 
white wood exposed. Where paint is re- 
quired it should tone with the colour on the 


Walls unless white is employed. There are 
humerous graduations, from light to dark, 
of dreadnought, french, pearl and other 
greys, myrtle, sage and eau-de-nil greens, 
ete., which are pleasant reliefs to the 
hackneyed colours; specimen cards of 
an always be obtained. Where a 


colours 





Washstand for a Child 


Supplied by Messrs. Heal & Son 


The special feature of this washstand is its patent 
“tip up” pouring water container, 


white finish is de. 
sired it should, like the 
friezes previously men- 
tioned, incline to the 
“ivory” rather than to a 
blue-white, and it is a good 
plan to have only the 
actual doors finished in a 
deep brown mahogany 
colour and_ varnished. 
This looks well and gives 
the effect of a white 
painted room, but reduces 
enormously the area of 
delicate white surface. A 
hint of graining on the 
mahogany will not be 
amiss, but graining as 
a general rule is_ best 
avoided, 

If the floors are sufti- 
ciently well finished it is 
a good labour-saving plan 
to stain them in the man- 
ner advocated for the 
woodwork and to keep the 
carpets, etc., easily removable. An almost 
black stain is generally applicable. Where 
a door does not ride clear over a carpet it 
can be fitted at smali cost with “rising 
butts,” which are hinges so contrived that 
they lift the door perceptibly as it swings 
ypen, 

With regard to the windows, simple 
leaded glazing is often worth the two shil- 
lings or so it costs per superficial foot; it can 
be made very charming, and is often useful, 
with suitable obscured glass, to screen an 
undesirable outlook. Care is necessary to 
ensure that it is made reasonably burglar 
proof, either by means of bars on the inside 
or, preferably, by strips actually embedded 
in the lead divisions. The cheapest variety 

usually foreign—with crude reds and 
wonderful birds on exotic twigs, should be 
avoided, as should also the odious “trans- 
parencies’’ often applied to clear glass in 
futile imitation of leaded work. 

In a moderate house the window hang- 
ings should be simple and easily removable. 
A light casement-cloth sliding on a rod and 
hanging in simple folds looks infinitely 
superior, even for big sash windows, to the 
older fashion of lace curtains, and it is, 
of course, much less trouble to make and 
maintain. Shantung silk makes an excel- 
lent material for the purpose, as it bunches 
up compactly when the curtains are opened 
back. Casement curtains can slide with 
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rings on rods consisting of lengths 
of the light steel tubing used by electricians, 
supported on curved dresser hooks. Where 
heavier inside curtains necessary 
they can often arranged on a rod clear 


of the outer ones. 


bone 


are also 


be 


A Few Suggestions 

The most useful in which 
this inevitably inadequate treatment of an 
almost inexhaustible subject will probably 
be to give a few 
based upon actual every-day experience. 

In the hall the hatstand is usually a 
clumsy and unlovely object. A wardrobe- 
cupboard is a much better proposition, where 
or a say in oak, 
stained to a greenish tint, with a bronze 
medallion in the centre; it 
conjunction with a small box = seat, 
having an umbrella rack either end. A 
large rug box is a uséful article in a hall or 
bedroom. It will hold a lot of things, and 
its capacity can be further increased by the 
addition of a couple of lift-out trays about 
five inches deep, made to fit into the top 
immediately below the lid. 


way to close 


miscellaneous suggestions 


possible, simple rack, 


is used in 


A Well-designed Mantel 

Fireplaces are often the reverse of beauti- 
ful, but it is seldom realized that for at most 
a few pounds it 
thoroughly well-designed mantel. 


is possible to obtain a 


A beauti- 


ful mantel can be bought from the Carron 
Company which is made entirely in cast 
iron. but similar articles can be obtained 
in wood, either with or without tiles, etc. 
Fireside seats are very useful if large 
enough for real use, as it not always the 
case with those on the market. These seats 
can be easily made at home, with padded 
leather tops hinged for access to the in- 
teriors, which form receptacles for wood, 


slippers, etc. 

Simple curbs are much more 
than the older type ol fender. 
well in oak, although this does 


practicable 
look 


always 


They 
not 














stand the heat satisfactoril\ \ very prac 
tical idea is to use a curved half hoop 
heavy iron obtained from a wheelwright ar 
painted with berlin black 
In the modern dining- or living-room 
table of reducible size is a godsend, b 
gate-leg type is not all that might | 
desired in use owing to its iltiplicity 
legs and rails. A more convenient forn 
what is known as the Pembroke \ 
works on the same principle but has no 
near the floor and only four instead of six , 
or eight legs. It is based on an old model. 
and the same table can be used in th | 
sizes. 
The question of the comparative merits 
the dresser and sideboard is one fo 
sonal decision; the former is more suited 
a cottage-like room, while the latter 
in keeping with mahogany furniture 
Housing the Books 
Many pages could be written on the ke 


ing of books. No room is complete wit! 
some, and they are worth careful housing 
\ little portable set of shelv: on the 
of that illustrated on page soq4 is 1 
in all sorts of positions f vou 
volumes which it is desired to have easil\ 
hand. In most houses there ar dd 
cesses simply asking to be fi 1 up f 
reception of books, and when this is d 
is by far the best plan t I 
shelving-strip sold for the purpose, w 
justable clips to support the ends of 
shelves at any required leve 

In bedrooms it is best to arrange the 
so that daylight does not shine dire 
the eves of the oc pant \\ beds 
are better in appearan in 
polished plate-glass tops look we yn 
tables and washstands Pla S n 
on the walls round lavatory basins, et 4 
good, and the same mate 1] S some 
applied to switchplates, et F ull-lengt 
mirrors can also be fitted on either the ir 
or the outside of cupboard doors. 
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THINGS THAT MATTER 


By Rev Arthur Pringle 





The Question of Immortality. 


N the light of present-day faith and 
knowledge, what are we to think about 
the great question of immortality? I 
suppose there is no subject on which there 
has been a bigger change of thought during 
recent now, amongst 
Christian people, there are many different 
and conflicting ideas. 


years; and even 
Taking the general 
run of men and women, you find a curious 
diversity of attitude; with some the future 
really matters, 
; : ; ant 

and to them this present life is only in- 
teresting, or even intelligible, as leading to 


life is the one thing that 


that which is to come. To others the ques- 
Life as they 


now know ft is enough for them, and they 


tion is one of languid concern. 


are content to leave the future to take care 
f itself. 


expression in the late 


moods find 
William James’s 
Ingersoll lecture on * Human Immortality,” 


These two differing 


delivered nearly twenty-five years ago, but 


as much worth reading as ever. “I have 


to confess,” he says, ‘that my own personal 
feeling about immortality has never been of 
the keenest that, 


problems that give my mind solicitude, this 


order, and among the 
one does not take the very foremost place. 
Yet there are individuals with a real pas- 
sion for the matter, men and women for 
whom a life hereafter is a pungent craving, 
and the thought of it an obsession.” 


A Matter of Vital Concern 


These varied ways of looking at the ques- 


tion are due largely to the way in which 
people are mentally and spiritually built 
and the conditions under which they live. 
\nd we all know, in our own experience, 
what it is to pass from one mood to the 
other, so that at one time we 
the thought that death 
While at another time we a 
dispirited to care. 
for these 


cannot bear 
means extinction, 


e too tired or 


But, making allowance 


“ups and long as 


b 


downs,” so 














human nature is what it is, immortality will 
remain a matter of vital concern. Even 
in normal times death is continually press- 
ing home its limitation and 
perplexity. And the war, of course, gave 


sorrow and 


new edge to the problem, compelling people 
on every hand to face afresh the smallness 
and futility of this life if death indeed be 
the end. 


Four Difficulties 

Let us face the question in as frank and 
practical a way as possible. We cannot 
afford to hold on to conventional views that 
have lost their meaning for the modern 
mind. We must think it out and _ talk 
about it in a manner that will meet our own 
particular difficulties and find room for the 
larger outlook that beiongs to our time. 
And I think the most helpful way of doing 
this will be to consider in turn four things 
that are numbers of 
thoughtful people from winning a live and 


hindering great 
satisfying faith on this great problem. 

To begin with, there is the old idea that 
the fate of everyone is finally fixed at death; 
heaven and everlasting happiness, or hell 
and everlasting misery, are his unalterable 
portion. Reason and imagination alike are 
Neither the 
length nor the character of this life seems 


staggered by any such notion. 


to make it a fit determiner of unalterable 
destiny. Who is good enough or bad enough 
to “go straight” to heaven or hell in the old 
fixed and final sense? It is in every way 
more natural and helpful to think of life 
after death as the continuing of the life 
begun here. As we end on this side so we 


begin on that side. Our characters, with all 
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their mixture of good and evil, we take with 
us. Opportunity, incentive, discipline and 
education will still be ours, under whateve) 
altered conditions the change of death may 
mean. Such a view gives us a more reason- 
able way of looking at this life and at that 
which is to come; and only a_ needlessly 
literal and unimaginative interpretation of 
Scripture stands in the way. 


No Need to be Literal 

In trying to understand what Christ said 
on the subject, we may take as a golden 
maxim that “the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” Sayings about the fires 
of Gehenna or Lazarus lying in Abraham's 
bosom, and the like, have their own sugges 
tive meaning when taken as picturesque 
figures of speech, conveying far more to 
Jewish minds than they do to our own 
And it ought to be said plainly that there 
“is something almost criminally unintelli 
gent in making an endless material hell 
part and parcel of Christian 
How can we expect sensible and ordinarily 
sensitive people t 
seriously with so monstrous a 
the spirit of Christ? 

If, on the other 
free to think the 


coctrine. 


themselves 
trave sty of 


concern 


hand, we hold ourselves 
subject out in 


our own 
way and under modern forms, we shall 
begin witb some such natural and con 


vincing view of the future as 1 have sug- 
gested, and so lay the 
reasonable 


foundation of a 


| immortality. 


faith in 


The Bogy of Numbers 


There is a second difficulty felt by 


many 
people which need not detain us long, but it 
ought to be referred to We may call it 
the hogy of numbers. When you think of 


the million of 


past generations, the 
millions now living, and the millions still 
to be born, imagination gets out of breath, 
and you wonder where all these 
people are going to live. That is stating 
it crudely; but it really means that what 
has been called “an over-peopled heaven ” 
is too much for our thought Yet a 
moment’s reflection should dispel any such 
difficulty. We familiar with numbers 
of beings with physical bodies living to 
gether in limited spaces. But we need not 
bother ourselves about spatial limitations in 
connexion with the spiritual realm, and, 
whatever the conditions which we 
shall live in the future, the question of 
crowding is not that need trouble us 
This particular difficultv, real as it is to 


countless 


are 


under 


one 





1 


should be dispelled DV a 
exercise of the imagination. 


maby, 


Is Immoriality Desirable ? j 
A much more import hindrance 
belief in immortality, and one which I think 


is felt with peculiar force in our day, 


that, with a great numer of people, life 
is so hard and grey and uninteresting that 
they have little or no desire for its « » : 
tinuance. As Robert Louts Stevenson sed 


to say: “To believe in immortality is en 


believ | 


to-day, t i 
rhink of ou 


thing, but it is first needful to 
life.” 

(nd, especially as things art 
pull is apt to be the otner way 
those for whom life is littie more than | 
ceascless round of care and drudgery, wit 
only rare and fleeting intervals of relief < 
Think how, even for 
are more fortunate, the pressur 
hard and exacting that life ses its zest 
and they 








pleasure. many who 


bec omes § 
Ty 


become tired and “fed up,’ 


short, no wonder that m«¢ come to mos 
of us when we say, and more than 
mean it, that this life 


A Passing Mood 


But I don’t think that, wit healt! 
constituted person, such a mood can be 
thing but passing. When we face up 
things we feel that this life is too in 
plete and unsatisfying to be enougl 
tself. There is something that | 
tests against the idea that death is the er 
—not only the end of our own individu 
lives, but the end of our work and « 
friendships and of all the re nships 
have made it worth while to live. A 
that prote t against extinction 1 itself 
argument. In this supreme questi 
heart, no less than the mind, ha 
reasons, and our deepest needs and yearn > 
ings have as much right to be heard ' 
have cold intellect and 


Developing the Best 


Recalling what J] have said above « 
cerning a natural way of thinking of tl 
future, see how that comes to our aid 
this point. Picturing t next life as tl 
continuance of this, w fine 
heartening suggestion of what immorta 
may mean. We shall be able to go 
developing the best that is in us, bringing 
out resources and talents that in this life 
have had no real chance. Fresh oppor 
tunities will be given for carrying on 
our work-—progressing and learning ane 
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taking ever keener delight as the pos- 
sibilities of life open out before us. What 
is wrong with such a conception of the 
future as that? and why should we not 
believe it with all our hearts, and Jive now 
as if it were true? It isn’t a matter on 
which we are to be bound by texts and pas- 
sages of Scripture. The reticence of Jesus 
about the details of the future leaves us the 
more free to use sanctified imagination and 
common sense—which, after all, are God- 
given. “In My Father’s house are many 
dwelling-places; if it were not so, 1 would 
have told you.” In saying that, did not 
Jesus say everything and open the way to 
the satisfaction of all our truest desires? 


Not Wasted 

Here, from actual present-day life, is a 
case in point. At considerable 
sacrifice, two parents sent their son to 
Cambridge, and while he was there he 
died, at the threshold of what promised to 
be a brilliant career. When he was dying 
he begged his father not to feel that the 
money spent on his education had been 
wasted, but, rather, to look on it as 
equipping him the more finely to go on 
with his work in the future life. That 
kind of thing, somehow, rings true; you 
feel it is what ought to be, and it links 
the present with the future in a way that 
lights up both with new meaning. 

There is one more point that has to be 
faced. When we try to imagine what it 
would mean for our lives, our work and 
our interests to go on for ever, no wonder 
if we feel staggered. 
desirable, 


monetary 


Is anything, however 
unending continuance? 
Should we not, sooner or later, get tired 
and satiated? That is putting in a crude 
way what is, after all, a very natural ques- 
tion; but I think the 
enough. 


worth 


answer is. clear 


Time Merely Relative 

We must bear in mind that “eternal 
life” means not only something that is un- 
ending, but also something that is beyond 
and above all time-categories. It signifies 
a life so full and satisfying that time ceases 
to count. “This is life eternal,’ said 
Jesus, not merely to go on for ever, but “to 
know... .” We can understand this, at 
least in part, from our own experience. 
When lovers are together, when an absorb- 
ing book is being devoured, when we are 
in the midst of a wonderful joy or a work 
in which we revel—what does time matter 


THINGS THAT MATTER 


then? To all intents and 
simply isn’t there! 

A beautiful legend from the monastic 
ages illustrates this. A monk wandering 
in the grounds of his abbey hears for the 
first time the notes of a lark. Entranced, 
he listens for what seems to him a few 
minutes, and then returns to the abbey. 
Somehow, everything there seems curiously 
different. An unfamiliar face at the door 
looks at him as though he were an un- 
known visitor, and when he enters he is a 
stranger among strangers. In reality, not 
two or three minutes, but a hundred years 
had passed while he was listening to the 
singing of the bird. Thus does joy carry 
us Out of time into eternity, and we need 
never associate immortality with any pos- 
sibility of tediousness or satiety. 

Along these four lines that I have in- 
dicated I believe we can clear our minds 
and fortify our faith on the great question 
of the future life. And there is this further 
general consideration, that the whole trend 
of thought to-day is leading more and more 
to a spiritual view of man. The wonders 
of human personality, as revealed by 
modern psychology, are giving the death- 
blow to the materialism that would reduce 
everything to flesh and blood and bile. The 
thought of our time as well as the faith of 
the ages encourages us to say: “Now are 
we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.” 





purposes it 


<je 

The Quotation 

Way I reach 
That purest heaven; be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love. 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 


<je 
THE PRAYER 


O GOD, Who hast created us not for this world 
alone, but hast veiled the future from our 
eyes, we thank Thee for the light Thou hast 
vouchsafed. We are ysilgrims here, as all our 
fathers were; but we hope in Thee and in tle 
life that is to ccme. May no mystery cast us 
down, or prevent our trust, or le.sen our joy, or 
interrupt our vision of 1hyself. 
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BETWEEN | 
BY THE 
it — a 
BRING THE HOME UP TO DATE 
4 4 
Home and Marriage cherish and call his own. It is rightly said 
O marriage, we are told, is complete that children bind the parents to 
without children. Some ___ people another. It would be equally true to s; 
ascribe modern married infelicity,and that the love of home is a erful fa 
most of the divorce cases which shock us in’ in keeping fresh the love of husband ar 
the papers, to the lack of children. Quite wife, and of parent and child. “Be 
likely so. At the same time I want to say ever so humble _”? 
that no marriage is complete or really fo 
satisfactory without a home. Of course, 
one would not need to have said anything Ought to have More Consideration 
about that in THE QUIVER of fifty years ago. Now all this will be taken for granted 
But the fact is to-day many married couples by most of my readers. But I do not think 
have no home and do not intend acquiring they will be equally ready to follow 
one. Some friends of mine marrying re- implications. For if home is an intangibl 
cently laid down the rule that they would something with a distinct place in fami 
never have the bother of a home. They life, a ne¢ essity for complet family hap} 
produced arguments and figures to show that ness, it does follow that home ought 
life in a boarding-house was cheaper and have far more consideration and _ attention 
better than the ordinary pinchbeck suburban than it at present receives 
home. They accordingly booked up rooms Please note, dear lady readers, that I « 
at a “residential hotel”—and have been not refer to the dusting nor the polishin 
moving from one boarding house to another of the taps. All that I at ready enoug i 
ever since. to take for granted. But what I want 
se insist upon is that home sl ld be a re * 
live, growing thing, not a nant mus 
A Human Instinct If I say that a woman ought to dress we 
Now I maintain that, be the couple ever to retain the interest of her husband, 
so devoted, they can never achieve the per- friends and children, I do not mean tl 
manent felicity of the married without a she ought to brush thoroughly her old « 
home of their own. Somehow it is a human and skirt and renew the linin 1 me 
instinct to make a home. The first cave that she ought to exp nd ' unt ¢ 
dweller believed profoundly in the virtue of thought and money on a_ new costu! 
a home of one’s own. I understand his pro Similarly, a home that ren inalte 
cedure in the case of anyone desirous of for ten years is a museum, a collection 
turning it into a residential hotel was to dead specimens, not a home to be worthily 
terminate the argument with the thick end proud of. The sad truth is any worl 
of his club. We have grown more sociable people allow their homes to stagnate. Pet 
with the growth of civilization, but it is haps it is for want of thought: more likely 
still necessary for a grown-up person, not for want of money: most likely for want of 
merely woman, but man, to have a place to ideas. The tendency is a natural one: wé 
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marry, furnish a house, and the home is 
thenceforth and for ever dated as at th 
year One of married life. 

’ This is hardly an exaggeration. I have 
been in house after house where the fur- 
nishing gives an almost exact clue to the 
date of the wedding. Sometimes the effect 
is pitiable, particularly where home-makers 
have reared a family of children, mar- 
ried them off, and then moved from a large 
house to a tiny cottage. I remember going 
over a small modern house, inhabited by 
a rather elderly couple, where every room 
was crowded with mid-Victorian furniture 
of over-generous proportions. Not only was 
every room crowded, but the overflow had 
found its way into the hall and staircase— 
and huge pieces of furniture were protrud- 


(9°) 


ing from the loft. 


<$o 


A Lame Excuse 


Now I know I shall be told that these 
unfortunate people are the victims of cir- 
cumstance ; become 


their means had 


straitened and they unable to fur- 
nish their new abode in a more up-to-date 
fashion. The excuse is a lame one. The 
war, so far from preventing the change, 
made it possible ; 


were 


those abnormal 
demand for second- 
land furniture that it was possible to get 
rid of the most hopelessly out-of-date items 
and to replace them with 
appropriate articles without 

No, where there’s a will there’s a way. 
We so often plead inability to do the things 
we do not want to do, and make a virtue 
out of what is merely the growing rigidity 
of the mind. 


during 
vears, such was the 


smaller, more 


cost. 


Here, perhaps, we have hit 
on the secret—the growing rigidity of the 
mind. Is not this the fatal tendency of all 
of us? As we advance in years change be- 
comes more irksome, we tell ourselves that 
we are too much attached to old things to 
get rid of them, whereas the truth is our 
mind is becoming too set to accommodate 
itself to changes. There is a rheumatism 
of the joints of the mind as well as a stiff- 
hess of the joints of the body, and it is 
equally disastrous to let either kind of 
rheumatism gain the upper hand. If we 
are to be real living people we must grow 
with the passing years; we must be in cor- 
respondence with the vital issues of to-day, 
not live in an artific ially preserved world 
of ten years ago. We are men, not mum- 
mies, 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Now we agree on this for general things. 
Why not apply the principle to the house: 
<je 

Unconscious Influence 

We do not even now understand the 
vital, if unconscious, influence of our sur- 
roundings on the life we lead—or we would 
pay far more attention to the furnishing of 
our homes. You know the story of the 
family where all three sons ran away to 
sea? No one could understand where the 
boys got their taste for the sea from. They 
lived miles from the coast; no one in the 
family had lived a seafaring life. The 
mystery was explained when it was found 
that the boys’ bedroom was decorated with 
some realistic pictures of ships. The boys 
had unconsciously absorbed the atmosphere 
of the sea. 

This is an extreme case of what is con 
Mind and 
matter are all too closely allied, and act 
and react on one another. 
to-dav 


depressed, 


stantly occurring in our homes. 


There are many 
women are becoming 
listless, just because the sur- 
roundings of the home are 


cases where 
depressing. 
Read the brilliant but tragic stories of the 
Brontés, and you see how the depressing 
home surroundings of their Northern hom« 
reacted on the susceptible minds of those 
wonderful sisters. Indeed, I think doctors 
ought to take this aspect of things into 
more than they do. Instead of 
prescribing a tonic, it would sometimes be 
more suggest a new wall- 
During the war I believe the idea 
was used for shell-shock patients; they were 


account 


efficacious to 
paper. 


cured by bright, cheerful rooms. 
se 
Move! 
Now, would it be too drastic if I sug- 
gested that generally 
move at seven 


people ought to 
every years? Of 
course, I know it is not always possible; 
also I know some people have the habit 
of moving every eighteen months or so, wat 
or no war. But 
in this place” 


least 


“ve have dwelt too long 
is a text not only for the 
ancient Israelites, but for many dwellers 
in suburbia or country towns. It is possible 
to dwell so long in a place that one’s mind 
helps to keep the 
muscles alert and flexible. It is 
astonishing how a 


becomes stale—change 
mental 
mere change in sur- 
fresh 
chapter in a person’s life, give him a new 
grip on things, and renewed outlook. 


roundings will sometimes open a 
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But by itself mere moving will not be 
enough. To some people even the drastic 
remedy of a move is not sufficient to make 
them dispense with any of their old belong- 
ings. It is natural to hoard, and some 
people will take to a new house all the 
accumulations that been 
swept away at the spring cleanings of the 
century. To them it is useless to prescribe 
1 move. No, if you are able to take a new 
house, readjust yourself thoroughly to the 
change; consider what is essential and be- 
coming in the new abode, and scrap out- 
worn fittings ruthlessly. 


<je 

Have a Change 

Where such a thing as a move is not to 
be thought of, it is still possible—and espe- 
cially at the spring of the year—to have a 
thorough change of home, as far as the in- 
terior is concerned. Make the home the 
acid test of your mental life and progress. 
Challenge every room, and every item of 
furniture in every room; that great, ugly 
“sideboard” in ; 


ought to have 
ob 


the “dining-room,” for in- 
stance, that cobwebby cabinet in the “draw 


ing-room.” And, by the way, why “drawing 


room” and “dining-room”? Do these 
rooms fulfil their functions perfectly, o1 
would they add to the comfort and con 


venience of the family if they were boldly 
remodelled into something els What’s 
ina name? A great deal. Alter the name 
f the drawing-room and you alter its 
character ; call it a sitting-room or a living 
room, and you instantly want to clear out 
all the painful miscellaneous assortment of 
dust-collecting oddments that take the mind 
back to 


Victorian days. Many _ people, 
even in small houses, devote an apartment 
to the exclusive office of the eating of 
meals; this is, rightly, the dining-room. 
But if you do not put such store on the 
formality of eating, and use your room fo 
a thousand ond one other things, why not 
drop the “dining-room” and frankly fit the 
room to serve its purpose most easily and 
simply? ‘This, mind, is not a plea for in 
formality, only for frankness. Let vour 


home represent you and not the conventions 


of the times. If you have vour meals in 
your bedroom and sleep on the drawin, 
room couch have the courage to remode|! 


the house accordingly ! 


sje 
Be Good in a Good House 


To clear away the useless and the out 





of date is not enough, ot cours We r 


member the parable of the man who cleared 


admit seven 


q 


his home of one devil only to 


other demons. It is greater to construct 
than to destroy, and to construct and keer 
going a well-ordered, cheerful house is an | 


achievement that any woman may be just 
proud of. Becky Sharp said cynically 

it was easy to be good on three hundre 
a year; it is 


easy—or easier—to be ¢ 


in a bright, well-ordered home, in a hous 
where everything has its place and sweet 
harmony forms the background 
life. Marital felicity is in 


time a man falls over a chai 






happiness is 
woman of the house cannot find 
and dustpan when she wants them, 
<SJe 
Not Woman’s Place Alone 
I have spoken of a wor 


jeopardized every time tl 


n being pi 
well-ordered home; but | 


ofa want to s 
that the purpose of this talk is 
realized if I do not make it clear that |} 
making is as much the man’s office as 
woman’s. Some men lay claim to lack 
the domestic sense, and on that score w 
calmly smoke their pipe in the dining-1 
whilst the poor wife, single-handed, wif 
up the dishes in the scull That 
Victorianism that must not survive int 


servantless age. There are two wa\ 


dispelling the monotony of house-work ti 
so many young housewives complain 
the first is, to take a real instead of a 
functory interest in the home, and 
second a mutual sharing of the work 
tween husband and wife. After all, the 
offices of the home are great tun if un 
taken picnic fashion by the home-1 al 
It is not for me to go into details to t! 
extent of suggesting that the husband wy . 
the dishes that his wife washes; but I 
suggest that the husband should be equé 
in evidence with the wife in the plant 
of the house, that he should bring 1 

on the problems of home planning t 


Ss \ tk at the 


principles he learns in hi 


or factory. 


But my main plea is the on with w 
! hy 
I started: the home is an intangible D 
1 1 + r 
real factor in the life of the family 
fluences our physical, mental and 1 
life—our marital and our family life t 
Therefore, make it 
- 
something vou can 


be proud of. 


a ae 
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Footsteps 


“ HERE y’are, mother. How’s that? ” 
The speaker, a young man in a 


blue woollen jersey, was leaning 
out of a tiny window in a room at the 
top of an old tenement house in Friar’s 


Lane. He was putting the finishing touches 
of bright paint to a 
garden box in which were newly planted 
seeds, and sprigs of sweet-smelling things 
not usually found in that part of North 
Walls near the quays. 

Old Mother Sutton was busily cutting 
bread and butter. She was white-haired, 
short of deep-bosomed, and as 
broad of hip as of speech, homely enough 
in her big white apron; but when she came 
to the window, the light, falling full upon 
her peasant features, showed them redeemed 
and beautified by innate simplicity and by 
suffering that had limned spiritual beauty 


green home-made 


stature, 


in curves and wrinkles where no physical 
beauty was. 

Her son ran the brush nicely along the 
top edge of the box and then looked round, 
his smile indenting each brown cheek in a 
big dimple. 

“My! That’s fine.” 
back smile for smile. 


The mother gave 
* There ain’t another 
windy box like it in Friar’s Lane, I know.” 

“Should say there ain’t one at all,” he 
commented with a grin. “ There ain't many 
flower blooms hereabouts— except the kind 
that plants theirsels in t’ Flower Pot every 
day till closin’ time. Ye wean’t forgit to 
string bits of thread for the ‘sturchums, 
mother ? ’ 

“Nay, lad, I wean’t forget.’ 
with a heavy heart. ‘You sailor foak, 
what niver gardin, think nobody 
knows owt about gardnin’ but yourselves.” 

He laughed. “Well, I don’t know 
much, But they'll be brave bright bells 
ti waken ve in a 


She laughed 


sees a 


they're owt 
like t’ picter on the packet! What’s the 
lad’s love like, mother? I don’t see no 
sign of a flower on these clumps yit!” 

“Lad’s luv!” With a sly smile that hid 
her sadness, the mother turned away again 
to the little round table set for tea. “ Why, 
it hasn’t a flower, a green thing 
—like a lad.” 

The son laughed again as he cleared 
away his brushes with light-handed sailor 


Oo 


mornin’ —if 


*Tis just 


By 
Philip Hoskins 


deftness. His mother added thoughtfully : 
“’Tis a rare luvely thing, Ben. An’ it 


doan’t matter whether it be ’andled gentle 
or rough, it still smells sweet. Don’t you 
niver grow bitter if th’art ’andled rough. 
Thi feyther were main fond o’ lad’s luv; 
said it minded ’im o’ me. I fun’ some 
among his kit--when it were sent ’oame— 
that last trip--—’’ She stopped abruptly. 

“Kettle’s boilin’,’ she exclaimed with 
briskness. She whisked it on to 
the little old-fashioned hob, and made the 
tea with a comfortable clatter. ‘Come to 
table, lad,” she said, and smiled, and the 
gloom was 


sudden 


gone, 

She sat with her back to the loud-ticking 
cabin clock. She didn’t need reminding 
of the time. Sailor’s wife, sailor's widow, 
sailor’s mother—t:me, for her, was measured 
by the tides that lipped the jetty beyond 
Kriar’s Lane, and the old dread was re- 
with each tide that carried he: 
dearest out to sea. True, it would not be 
a long trip this time, a week at most. But 
so much might happen in a week off the 
Dogger. “T’ North Sea were seldom kind, 
and i’ March treacherous.’?’ And it had 
already claimed one. How long would it 


newed 


‘leave her the other? 


5 


“Next Sunday mother,” said 
Ben, almost as if picking up the thread 
of her thought, “you’ll ha’ to be up bright 
and early. The £lizabeth ’l1 be coming 
up. You'll hear her whistling ‘ Polly 
put the kettle on’ for all she’s worth at 
tive o'clock.” 

‘“Niver fear, I'll be up, lad.” 

“Aye, that you will,” he replied, laughing 


morning, 


and digging his knife into the jam jar. 
‘T shall hear oven door slamming off 
Spurn.” 


“Doan’t forgit to trail them ’sturchums 
up the window,” he reminded her an hou 
later as he hoisted his kit bag on_ his 
shoulder. “An’ Pll look after t’ lad’s luv 
myself.’ He smiled down into the brave 
old eves that shed all their tears in secret. 
; “Good night, 
“God bless ’ee.” 

hands on_ his 
too, honey, an’ 


His voice changed abruptly. 
mother.” He stooped. 
She kissed him, her 
“And ’ee 
bring ‘ee safe hoame.’ 
\ve, He'll do that 


’ 


shoulders. ;: 


don’t ‘ee fret 
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Quickly turning, he was gone, clattering 
surefooted down the dark, breakneck shaft 
of a staircase. The mother stood at the 


open door, listening, till she could no 
longer hear his footsteps. She seemed 
to have spent a great part of her live 


listening for footsteps on those stairs. She 
into the little already 
There was his chair, half 


turned back room 
growing dusk. 
turned, as he had risen from the table only 
five minutes Five minutes! And 
already he was beyond recall. Soon she 
would see the lights of the £lizabeth slip- 
ping out to sea between the chimneys 
opposite. 

When the cups and things were “sided” 
she took a stump of pencil out of the blue 
glass vase on the mantelpiece, and, with 
a heavy black Tuesday 
from the church almanack under the clock, 
and so she would do each day until next 
Sunday. Then she took up her shuttle 
and went dexterously to work on the half- 
finished fishing net that hung from a hook in 
the wall near the window. 

There was no blind to old Mrs. Sutton’s 
window ; t’would have seemed like shutting 
them out. Through the unshuttered pane 
and over the opposite housetops, that were 
lower than her own, she could see the long 
line of the river with its steamers at an- 
chor, swinging with the tide, its 
Customs 
sional sailing with 
timber, and very in the morning the 
shining white butter boats, and every day 
and every hour the little 
convoying their unwieldy strings of barges 
Many and many were the ships that had 
strip of 
like 


ago. 


cross, expunged 


discreet 


boats, its river police, its occa 


stately vessel laden 


early 


strenuous tugs 


passed and repassed het horizon 
these twenty-five 


ghosts in a corridor, 
sje 
Wednesday, 


was 


years, recurrent 


Thursday 
done. All 


window 


Tuesday, 
The net Friday 
the mother marked the 
changing sky above the sullen river line, 
and heard the peevish cry of the wheeling 


passed, 
two-thirds 
from. her 


gulls above the house-tops—sure sign of 
dirty weather outside In and out went 
the shuttle, steadily hour after hour. 


Night came and still the harsh twine rasped 
into the tight knots as the net grew. The 
wind curled like a spirit 
outside the pane, and moaned and wailed 


rising restless 
up the staircase, 
the ke h le 


Qn Saturday 


sighing unhappily through 


} 


morning she borrowed Mrs 





Cobby’s little push-cart. Mrs. Cobby lived 
on the ground floor and took in washine 
Her “wash’us,” which was nothing but 


tiny yard open to the sky, and with 4 
plank laid cown to keep her feet dry, was 





the noisy, good-tempered, muddling cent 


of gossip of 


Friar’s Lane. Here could be 
borrowed or lent every imaginable domesti 
commodity from coals to cradles, except 
money. 
Mrs. having 


‘ome, thank God! ”’ 


The present use of the push-cart 


Cobby “rared ten, five gon 


was for the trans] 














tion of the laundry entrusted to her hap | 
hazard care. 
Packing the finished net in this, the brave 
old woman set out upon a two-mile journey 
to deliver it. The wind, still rising, seemec 
to lie in wait, and to rush tempestuous 
upon her at street corners, almost overtur 
ing the cart, twisting her skirts round her 
knees, and reducing her to a state of ex- 
haustion that several times obliged her to 
stop and lean against a wall or a shop door- 
way until she regained her breath. “But 
what’s a bit o’ wind on dry land!” § 
would be home “just now must take her 
time, and save her breath for the corners 
and try to think about something else 
So she managed to cover the distar 
there and back, but oh, how long 
weary flights of stairs seemed, laden as s 
was with her simple marketing of meat 
and vegetables and bread; how strange 
chill and quiet her room seemed as 
entered from the boisterous, windy street 
Would it neve go down The po 
at sea! Well, at least, it was daylig 
yet. It was “at night she was most feared 
for ’em 
She lighted the fire, and presently, 
a steaming cup of tea and a slice of bread 
and marearine (where was the sense 
cooking for ones), drew up hel la % 
just five minutes—and before the unappetis- 
Ing bread was one-quartel! consumed, 


hot te 


was fast asleep, comforted by the 


and the drowsy heat of the fire And while 
he slept, her ever-pre ent teat took shape 
in troubled dream 

She saw Christ walking tl deep gree! 
ea, just as she had seen Him every 
th vear on the church almanack 
the clock; and sinking Peter, lifting 
pl riny arms above the raging Waves. \nd 
Peter’s face, while she watched, became t 
of her husband whom the sea had clain 
twenty yeal avo, Lower he ink. He was 
but floating on the water, nd every Wal 
washed over him There. he was gone 
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No: once more, in the trough of the sea, 
she saw the pale face rise—Ben’s, Ben’s! 
Ah, she had always known. Ben, her little 
lad, her darling. Oh, Christ, save him ! 
See now, only his arms. The Christ grew 
indistinct, vague and then quite indistin- 
ouishable. And Ben! a roller heaved and 
sank, and in the great valley of its passing 
It seemed to flutter above the 
‘twas naught but a sprig of 


was a hand. 
wild waste ; 
lad’s love. 

She awoke wrench, to find it 
already dusk, the fire nearly out and the 
' gale. Trembling, she 

Perhaps it was only 
seemed to make the 

And it was a rising 
Perhaps the Flizabeth might 
make for home on account of the weather, 
and even be in to-night. So she cheated 
herself with simple make-belief and vain 
hope. 

Ten o’clock came, but not Ben. She took 
the brick, the hot-water bottle of the poer, 
out of the oven, wrapped it in a flannel 
and put it between his sheets in the little 
room beyond; but she knew he would not 
come. My! how the storm raged! No 
sleep for her this night, although she would 
have to be up “bright and early” in the 
morning, because he would be sure to be 
up for breakfast. 

So she wound up the old clock that had 
ticked comfortably through so many storms, 
and went to bed. But not to sleep. All 
night she lay listening to the howling wind 


with a 


wind fisen to a 
lighted the lamp. 
approaching night 
storm sound worse. 
tide, too. 


and to the nearer, infinitely more alarming 
noises, the sudden clap of a door some- 
where on the 
rattling of her 


staircase, the peremptory 
crash of a 
slate from the opposite roof on to the pave- 


M indow, the 


ment below; and with each gust the terri- 


fying, silent shuddering peculiar to old 
Once a shrill call from the river 


brought her up on her 


houses 
elbow, listening 
breathlessly, but it was not repeated 
At about two in the morning the wind 
began to decrease: the storm was passing. 
The old dozed_ fitfully, her face 
turned to the east, whence 
unshuttered 


woman 
through her 
: might see the 
frst glow of the coming dawn. It would 
soon be daylight. “Thank God for to- 
morrow,” she sighed as she closed her eves 
at last, patient, hopeful, thanking God in 
her simple heart for to morrow, that, by 
the space of a few hours, would put from 
her the heartache and anxiety of to-dav. 
By five o’clock, when she rese al! full 


window, she 
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of eager anticipation, the storm had blown 
itself out. The breaking clouds scudding 
swiftly out to sea, and the heaving water 
line flecked with cat’s-paws, were the only 
traces of last night’s gale that she could 
see. Above all, a pale reluctant flush 
showed where the penitent dawn illumined 
the east for a brief space, and as quickly 
faded. 

A quarter to six. Breakfast was ready. 
The grey sky was melting gradually into 
bright silver. The clouds swept back and 
the sun rose, bursting into the little, wide- 
open window and flooding the room with 
the joy of morning. 

She moved the kettle on to the hob and 
went to the window, moving on tip-toes lest, 
by the least might lose the 
Elizabeth's shrill call for “Polly to put the 
kettle on.’ 

When, at eight o’clock, the church bells 
began ringing for early Communion, the 
mother emptied out the stale water and 
filled the kettle afresh. ‘That'll fetch him. 
They allus come when the water’s off the 
boil, after you’ve been keeping it simmer- 
ing and stewing for hours.” She turned 
over the savoury dry hash and put it back 
into the oven with a housewifely sigh. “It 


noise, she 


were all gettin’ as dry as a chip.” 

When the bells had finished pealing for 
the morning service, she cleared away the 
untouched breakfast—-yet not so far that 
she could not whisk the things back on to 
the table in a hand’s turn. She did not 
go to church. Ben 
minute. 
Chaplain. 


might be here any 
Besides—she might meet the Port 

A storm like last night’s nearly 
always brought him round this neighbour- 
hood on some sorrowful errand afterwards. 
And old Mrs. Sutton did not want to meet 
the Port Chaplain. Once before, after just 
such a night, she had met him in the street ; 
that was twenty years ago, and on a Sun- 
too, and the 
carried was for her. 


day morning, message he 
“ Suppose he—dea1 
Lord, not that, not that!” 

This would never do! It was all along 
of her sitting idle. She rose from her chan 
and went softly about preparing the dinner. 
Then she took her big Prayer Book from 
its place on the old mahogany dresser be- 
tween the black-and-white dog and_ the 
bright blue cat with yellow eyes, who always 
point of flying at each 
other’s throats for possession of it, and sat 
down near the window, whence she could see 
between the 


seemed on the 


the subsiding water line 


chimneys. 
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The scent of the led’s love, beaten and 
drenched with rain, drifted in. The ten- 
sion gradually relaxed from the mild old 
face that was tanned by weather, wrinkled 
with smiles and lined by hours of suspense 
and grief. As she turned the pages, 
serenity stole back into the sad old eyes, 
as tardy sunshine follows the storm, fit- 
fully, and with swift shadows darkening 
the blue between whiles. She lingered 
over the Litany, anxiously sure that it 
would please the good Lord to keep all His 
people, but chiefly those that travelled by 
water, the poor things being so far from 
succour, help and comfort. 

The Sunday morning of Friar’s 
Lane did not reach this quiet eyric. Having 
ears only for the stairs, she was barely 
conscious of the clashing of the milkmen’s 
heavy floats over the cobbles, or of the 
shrill newsboys’ incomprehensible cries. 
Children in clean white pinafores played 
in the sunny gutter, strewn with Saturday 
night’s 


noses 


sodden rubbish. Women, their 
wms akimbo on slattern hips, or folded 
under aprons, gossiped round entry and 


court, pausing to shriek unregarded threats 
to youngsters sampling the garbage in the 
road. Men stood in their shirt-sleeves at 
the corner, whiling away the time until 
the Flower Pot should open its doors, with 
speculations as to last night’s damage, and 
reminiscences of worse storms. But, except 
as an undertone, the life and movement of 
the pavement did not reach to the fourth 
floor of Thirty-nine. 

And there, if it wasn’t twelve o'clock 
already! Up she got and hurried the little 


joint into the with as 


oven much bustle 
as if she already heard Ben's step on the 
stairs. Suddenly she stopped and listened 
painfully. There was a step on the stairs. 
Three flights away she knew it was not 
her lad’s. Whose, then? Someone likely 
for one of the other landings. She caught 
up the corner of her apron as she stood, 
crumpling it convulsively in one hand. 
Someone who was not good at navigating 


steep, dark stairs. A stranger—the Port 


no! no! She remained rigid, not daring 
to open the door to light the visitor up the 
last flight. 

“That it may please Thee—that it may 
please Thee—oh, who was it coming up? 
It couldn’t be anybody about—Ben.” He 


was safe enough, of course, and the dinner 
sizzling away fine, and the pudding on the 
boil an’ all. The last flight now. 
feet stumbled clumsily 


Strange 
and a hand groped 








upward along the wall. Still she stood, 


her face to the door. Three steps mor 
A knock. She could neither speak no 
move. A hand fumbled across the panels 


for the knob. The door was opened a ten- 
tative inch, then wide enough to admit Mrs 
Cobby, the strings of her Sunday black 
bonnet tied tightly between her two chins, 
and the generous folds of somebody else's 
cast-off cape shoulders. She 
stepped into the light room, the sweet, fresh 
wind rushing impetuously to meet her. 


over het 


“Morning, mother,’ she gasped. “It's 
them last two flights that gets me.” 

“Sit ve down, Mrs. Cobby, an’ rest 
y'self.’ Mrs. Sutton swaved a little as she 


pushed forward a chair for her 
visitor. 

“Tust come from church,” breathed Mrs 
Cobby, loosening het 
gradually 


terrifving 


bonnet strings and 
subsiding, like last night's 
“Didn't see ye, so thought I'd best 
come up to see if you was all right like 
You look wi’ a little at once this morning 
Didn’t ye sleep well? S’pect the wind ‘ud 
keep you awake. Y’ get it up here, eh?’ 

She fidgeted on her chair, looking first 
at the pot grotesques on the shining dresser, 
thén at the old oven knob that winked back 
knowingly as much as to say: “Whats 
errand? We know you haven't 
climbed all those stairs just to pass the time 
o’ dav’’: then at the little garden box, look 


ing very 


storm. 


youl 


gay with its recent covering 
fresh paint. 
‘Your windy box is main pritty, mother 
Ben’s a clever un wi's fingers.” 
She tapped restlessly on the 


her eye 


table, and 
open page 
Aye,” she sighed, as if she had found an 
opening at last. 


was caught bv the 


“Them what goes down t 


the sea i’? ships——” 

“What d’ye mean?” The old woman 
came a little nearer, leaning forward 
“Have ye gotten—news? ” 


‘T’ain’t nothink to worry 

“What is it? ” 

“The Mary Belle’s up 
some night. 


ibout, mothe T 


It s been a feat 


They've spoke all the others 


except the Elizabeth—but ‘taint nowt 
worry about—vit. She very like made f 
nearest port vesterday. She'll be up to 
night for certain. Now, don’t ’ee tek on ; 

“I’m not tekking on, Mrs. Cobby,” sale 
the old woman in a dead little voice 
’Tain’t no good t’ cry 

here was a little poignant pause, 4! 
from the street below came the word “ liza 
heth n the shrill voice f some siattel 





“Di awn by 
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ay feel of the old sou’wester was real 
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shouting across the road. It seemed to 
confirm fear. It was in everybody’s mouth 
already. Then the old woman’s eyes 


brightened; her voice hardened resolutely, 
and she tapped the book on the table. 

“It do say here as He will bring ‘em ti 
the ‘aaven wheer they wud be; an’ soa He 
will, soa He will. Ah’m not doubtin’, Mrs. 
Cobby.” She picked up the cloth. 
“Ah’ll just put dinner back Ben 
don’t like a 

“Tt’ll be nice cold for supper,” suggested 
the other comfortingly. “Shall ye go round 
ti the offices? ” 

“yh. The old woman shrank. 
“I’m not goin’ ti hang round doors waiting 
for news, an’ listening to all they gabbling 
wimmin—poor souls, I didn’t need ti mis- 
call ’em, but they d 
an’ storms an’ such. 
Ben comes up, he’ll 
me waitin’. An’ if 
comes, why, that'll come swift 
wi’oot me goin’ oot ti seek it.” 

“You're right, mother,’’ the other replied, 
somewhat disappointed. She refastened 
her bonnet strings in a determined bow. 
“The news come fast enough to me when 
the Jessica were lost wi’ all ’ands. Eleven 
year come next Mine weren't 
never over an’ above good to me, an’ I 
allus did t’would a blessing if 
he nivver come ’ome no more—and then 
didn’t. An’ things ain’t niver seemed the 
same since. ’Tis the of the world. 
An’ you’ve ’ad your peck o’ troubles, too. 
I don’t know how you keep soa bright as 
you do. Well, goo’day t’ye, mother.” The 
grubby, sympathetic little woman clumped 


oO 
Ss 


oven 
bit. 
frazzle.” 


a 


’is meat done to 


noa !” 


o talk soa about wrecks 

Noa, I'll bide here. If 
an’ find 
news what 
enough 


come here 
it’ bad 


Ss 


November ! 


say as be 


’e 


Way 


down the steep stairs while the mother 
turned back into her room and closed the 
door. 


The meat was done in spite of being “put 
back,” but it had no savour for her. Once 
more she cleared the table, and once more 


re, 
took her seat near the window, her eyes 


turned constantly to the shining line above 


the opposite roofs. Gone were the brisk 
preparations of breakfast-time, the deter 
mined faith of noon. 

“They are carried up to the heaven and 
down again to the deep.” To the deep! 
To the deep! Again, in the trough of the 
wave, she saw the pale face through a film 
of water. Husband and son, the sea had 
claimed them both Lad’s love in her 
youth; lad’s love in her age; both gone 
Naught remained but the scent and the 





empty Lad’s love—her little Ben! 
Gradually the blue line between the chim 
With the 
and disfigured 
with the pull of the harsh twine, she wiped 
they In the 
sat there hour after 


years. 


ney stacks was blurred and lost. 


flat of her fingers, hardened 


away the slow tears as rose, 


stillness of cespair she 


} 


hour, waiting, her gaze on the river line, 
the *Twould be 
the Port Chaplain for certain next time, 
Six o’clock, dusk already falling, and the 
bells making such a merry that she 
could not hear anything on She 


her attention on stairs. 


noise 
the stairs 
1ose stiffly, and as stiffly went to the door 
and opened it. 
“Bent” 
Vhy, mother, what's to « 
She put out a tremulous hand. 
of the old sou’wester was real 


lo? 

The feel 
enough. She 
’ 

% 


Ly 


looked up at him helpless 
He led her gently within and closed the 


door. Seating her, he sat down on the br 
arm of her chair and cuddled the white hea 
against his shoulder. 
“Doan’t fret, honey loan’t ’ee, now 
“They tellt me, lad—they tellt me a 
booats was spoke -except t’ Elizabeth. 
“Then they was thumpin liars! L 


o’ gossiping wimmin—that’s what they a 
We had a bit engine trouble, an’ got 
of our course i’ the storm That’s how 
*twas.” 

He stroked the white head reassur ngl} 
“What made ’ee soa pannick s tim 
mother? ” 

“1 dreamt I saw ’ee dead—just as I sz 
thi feyther the night afoor ’« e was 
overboard.” 

“Then doan’t ’ee dream no more, ie 
monished with a little tend or] 
big hug that sadly disarranged the s 
bands of white hair. Tilting her chin, 
wiped her eyes with a big blue-spotted han 
kerchief and kissed he mo n¢ 
arms, he crossed the root and 
fire to a blaze, whistlin nifcat 
‘Polly put the kettle on, at ll all ha 
tea.” 

‘That we will, lad,” she ped bet 
teal and laughter. Ha’ ‘ked tw 
to-day for ’ee, and yi com I’ve 
hot.” 

“Then we'll ’ave it cold. Better a dint 
of ’erbs where luv 3 eh 

“Aye, Ben—lad’s luv, 1 en 
setting out the teacup 1 an a 

inkle ‘Tust ’e casn ) 
box atter the rain 
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HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF THEM 
By M. Stuart Macrae 


PRIL is, in many 
time tor 


respects, a “thin” 
the housekeeper. There’s 

the tail end of spring cleaning to 
take up the best part of one’s time, Eastet 
school holidays to cope with, and a host of 


problems, somewhat more complicated than 
usual, coming under the general heading 
f domestic economy, which, inter- 
preted, is little more than a valiant attempt 


being 


o make a shilling go nearly as far as it 
did in pre-war times. 


When Apples Fail Us 

To many a housewife one of the chief 
troubles of April is the almost inevitable 
shortage it brings of good cooking apples at 
a reasonable price 


Newtown Pippins—the 
ones that hail from 


\ustralia and that look 
i900 ethereal in their pink-and peach loveh 


ness just to be cut up tor pr are really 
good cookers, but thei price (which varies 
trom 8d. to 10d per Ib. according to the 
season) makes them somethine of an ex 


tra agance for 


Here are | 


family use 


re two ways of treating these 
special apples with economy 
Apple Puffs 

Iwo very large apples of pertect shape 


611 


a tablespoonful of marmalade, a tablespoon- 
ful of castor sugar, some good short crust 
ol flaky pastry. 

Pare the apples and remove every particle 
of core, cut each apple into either five or 
six slices. Roll the pastry till less than 
1; in. thick, cut into rounds about % in. 
larger than the apple slices, and prepare 
twice as many pastry rounds as there are 
slices of apple. Lay the apple slices evenly 
on rounds of pastry, put a small half-tea- 
spoonful of marmalade in the round hole 
left by coring, sprinkle a half-teaspoonful 
of sugar over the whole slice, moisten the 
edge of the paste with water, press down a 
cover of pastry upon the apple, pinching 
round the edges so as to describe the shape 
of the slice, make two small incisions in 
the middle of the round to provide escape 
for the steam that will be caused by cook- 
ing, place direct on a tin (ungreased), bake 
for about fifteen minutes in a sharp oven, 
sprinkle with castor sugar before serving. 
These puffs are delicious served hot fot 
tea. 


Apple Fritters 
Two large apples, one egg, two heaped 
tablespoonfuls of flour, a level dessert- 
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Gooseberry Flans and Grape Tartlets 


Gooseberries never sho-v to better advantage than ina flan, and,tiny green grapes are very e 


spoonful of little milk, 
plenty of fat for frying. 

Pare, core, and slice each apple into six. 
Mix the flour and Raisley, add a pinch of 
salt, break the egg directly upon the flour, 
work it to a very stiff paste, kneading it 
with the back of a spoon till it is perfectly 
smooth, then add milk, a_ half-teaspoonful 
or so at a time, till the batter is thin enough 
just to pour easily. Dip the apple rounds 
in batter, fry in plenty of fat that has been 
heated till faint blue smoke rises. Sprinkle 
before 


Raisley, a very 


with castor sugar 


serving. 


The Useful French Plum 

We do not get half the service we might 
from French plums. Only those of best 
quality, large and plump and with whole 
some, glossy black skins should be bought, 
as the smaller and more dusty-looking fruit 
contains a preponderance of stone, and is 
anything but cheap. 

Very delicious plate tarts of the apple 
cake variety are made thus. 
Prune and Almond Cake 

Half a pound of French plums, 1 oz. 
cooking almonds, preferably half sweet and 
half bitter, though the latter answer quite 
well alone, a strip of lemon peel, a dessert 
spoonful of lemon juice, a dessertspoonful 
castor Rich short pastry. 

Wash the plums, put them, together with 
the lemon peel and sugar, into an earthen 


sugar. 


ware stewing jar, add water barely to covet 
stew in a 


slow oven or set on an asbestos 
mat over.a peep of gas tili the fruit is 
tender enough to allow of the 
Blanch the almonds and 
chop them coarsely. Take the fruit from the 
syrup, remove the stones, chop the prunes 
four or five 


stones being 
removed easily 


times across, not mashing them, 


r tartlets 
add the almonds and lemon juice. Roll 


the pastry to less than "| in. thickness, lin 


a flat baking plate with it, spread the prur 





mixture to the depth of 3; in. over tl 
hollow centre, moisten the edges, cover w 
another round of pastry as thin as the lov 
one, decorate the edges, make three long 
slits down the centre of the cover to all 
steam to escape, bake f ym twenty 
thirty minutes in a brisk oven, taking 
that the bottom of the tart, as well as t 
top, shall be delicately browned. Slip wi 
hot on to a china pl ered \ 
doyley, and sprinkle with castor sug 
This robust “cake” is one that disappe 
as if by magic when set hot on 
{ ible, and is an « pe il fi rite witl 
who do not care for tc con yn 
buns or éclairs. 
Rhubarb 

Just now and then or ymes act 
housekeeper who rejoices in the appt 
and continuance of forced rhubarb, 
who presently goes on bei id when 
garden rhubarb succeeds its more at , 
forerunner. As a rule, | ever, 3 
rhubarb absorbs most of nside 
It is a fragile fruit, if fr in 


when it is simply a stalk, and needs 


careful cooking than an arden b 
otherwise it falls to a d looking p 
and is anything but apy in ( 
ance. 

The following easily-made dish afl 
little change from the ordinary methods 
serving. 


Rhubarb Glacé 

A bundle of forced rhubarb, three leave 
of French gelatine, two heaped tablespo 
fuls of castor sugar, tw 
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quarters of a pint ot milk, a strip ot lemon 
peel, a dessertspoontul of lemon juice. 
Wipe the rhubarb with a clean damp 
cloth, cut it into 2-in. lengths, lay it in 
a shallow pan, sprinkle with the sugar, add 
a small teacupful of water, bring slowly 
to simmering point, cover the pan with its 
lid so as to keep in the steam, and let it 
remain at simmering point for four minutes, 
by which time the rhubarb will probably be 
tender without having broken. Lift it gently 
from the syrup, and when it has cooled 
slightly place it, one piece at a time, in a 
glass bowl or dish. Put the gelatine into 


not sink back into liquid form. Lift 
the poached whites gently on to a plate, 
beat the yolks of eggs, stir them into the 
boiling milk, and continue stirring one way 
till the rich custard thickens. Garnish the 
jellied rhubarb with rocky piles of “snow,” 
serve the custard in one bowl or in custard 
cups, in either case flecking it with a few 
tiny island rocks of white of egg. 

We do not get far into April before green 
gooseberries show themselves in the shops, 
offering an occasional change to the acknow- 
ledged possibilities of the table. One uses 
them at this time of year economically and 

with respect. Here is 











quite a new dish, and 
one which has the merit 
of being quite as attrac- 
tive to the eye as to the 
palate. 


Gooseberry Glory 

One pint goose- 
berries, half-pint of 
milk, 2 oz. castor sugar, 
4 oz. loaf sugar, 2 eggs, 
a strip of lemon peel, a 
sponge ring not more 
than one day old. 








Gooseberry Glcry 


This simple spring sweet is very light and tempting-looking, and is quite new, The 
crystallized violets add a charming touch of April colour. 


the syrup left in the make the 
quantity up to half a pint with water or any 
clear syrup available, let simmer till the 
gelatine is dissolved, then cool a little and 
pour it over the fruit. Put the milk into 
a big white basin and set it over a saucepan 
one-third full of boiling water, add the strip 
of lemon peel and three 


stewpan, 


First prepare the 
sponge ring by placing 
it in a large shallow 
glass dish and cutting it 
with a sharp knife into 
leaving a wall of 
sponge uncut in the middle as well as a 
firm, uncut support between each 
Turn back the cut slices to form an orna- 
mental base for the sweet. Put the 
gooseberries without water into an earthen- 
ware stew-jar and cook them either in the 


wedge-shaped _ slices, 


slice. 





lumps of sugar, and 
leave to get boiling hot. 
Separate the eggs, 
yolks from whites, beat 
the whites with the 
blade of a knife till 
they are perfectly stiff 
(this process takes just 
over four minutes), ‘put 
the froth into the boil 
ing milk, cover with a 
white plate or 
saucepan lid, and let 
the froth steam for 


white 











about six minutes, by 
which time it will have 
so far set that it will 


Orange Meringues 


Faten alone, or with fingers of orange-cake, these meringues are refreshing and delicious. 
2 
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oven, or set on an asbestos mat 
peep of gas. When they are tender with- 
out being broken add to them the castor 
sugar and let them stand till it has melted. 
Lift out a few of the berries and place them 
in small 


over a 


turned-down 
Drain the clear juice from 


groups between the 
slices of cake. 
the remaining beat the berries 
through a wire sieve, separate the yolks of 
eggs from the whites, beat the whites to a 
stiff froth, make a custard with the yolks 
and the milk, flavouring with lemon peel. 
As soon as the custard little 
pour it, a spoonful at a time, into the hol- 
low centre of the sponge cake, put the loaf 


berries, 


has cooled a 


sugar, the water, and the clear juice left 
from the gooseberries into a clean pan, boil 
together briskly till just short of candying 
point, then beat it into the gooseberry pulp. 
Add next the beaten whites of eggs (reser, 
ing about one-fourth part for decorating the 
top of the dish), beat till the whole forms a 
very light sponge, which pile over the cus 
tard that formed in the 
well of the sponge, decorate with whipped 


white of egg and a few candied violets. 


base will have 


Grape Thinnings 

It is at this season that we get the chance 
of a fruit not much sought after and yet 
both economical and distinct from all othe: 
varieties of berry—the thinnings of hot 

This kind of fruit needs to 
be “caught young,” as it is of small use 
when the “stones” of the 
formed. 


house grapes. 


grape have 
Grape thinnings make most delicious tarts 

and flans. An undue proportion of 

flows from these be rries, and for this reason 

they are best 

cooked in the pastry. 


juice 
stewed and not 
The extra juice they 
yield will be found excellent a 
for more 


St parately 


s a sharpener 


insipid fruits such as prunes, 





bananas, 


such-like, 


pool apples, dried 


Just a Word About Oranges 


This really delicious fruit deser 
whole page instead of “just a w rd,” for 
Is at its very best in April—neither too s 


on the one hand, nor dry 


other, large, too, clear of skin and e; 
prepare in a score of new ways, of whict 


I give you just one. 


Orange Meringues 


Three large juicy, seedless oranges, 1 0: 
castor sugar, two leave f French gel 
three drops cochin« al, vhite it a large it 
egg. 

Cut the oranges in halves, scoop out tl 
pulp, press lightly to extract most of tl 
juice, which run through a strainer int 
small saucepan. Add the gelatine and s 
to the juice, stir over gentle heat till a 
nelted. Chop the pulp, not 0 finely, 
moving pith, skin and seeds if there a 
any, add the cochineal to the syrup in the pan 
then stir into it the pulp, and set aside t 
cool a little. Cut small pleces irom 
rounded ends of the orange cups so tha 
they will stand firmly, fill the cups thre 
parts full with the prepared juice, and pu 
into a cold place to set. Make a 
meringue with the white of ge and at 
spoonful of castor sugar, add lemon 
vanilla to flavour, pile light ver the f 
orange cups. Set in a tall hot oven 


trom six to ten minutes, s¢ 


may become slightly browned. Place ag 
either on ice or ona ver\ | shelf an 
serve when convenient. Che most fitting 
accompaniment to this refreshing sweet 
an iced orange cake, cut n a 

but finge! sponge biscuits answer the pul 


pose quite well. 
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Beds and 
Bedding 


Sleeping in Comfort 
By 
Agnes M. Miall 


We spend a third of our time in bed—and not for mere pleasure, but 
because sleep is one of the absolute essentials. So money spent on 
bedding is well spent, if used with knowledge, 


RENCH bedrooms seem cheerless to 
F English tourists. They do not like 
using the mantelpiece, with a fixed 
mirror above, instead of a dressing-table, 





A modern bed in wood 


and, in truth, French bedrooms are not as 
comfortable as ours. But their beds are 
itreproachably so; whereas, visiting in Eng- 
land, it is not uncommon to be ushered 
into a room gay with flowers and the latest 
furnishing ideas, and to spend the night 
tossing restlessly on a lumpy mattress, or 
poking one’s toes through the blankets. 


, 


Good Bedding Pays 

However cheaply furnishing must be 
done it pays over and over again to have 
good bedding. It is not important that the 
beds should follow the latest fancy as to 
shape and decoration, but it is worth while 
to skimp on other things in order to have 
really reliable wire mattresses and the best 
Possible overlays, pillows, and_ bolsters. 
Hair mattresses are worth their extra cost, 
for they last so much longer than flock ones 
without being re-made. 


We spend a third of our time in bed—a 
most important period given to rest and re- 
cuperation, and everything that will make 
for sound slumbers and prevent insomnia is 
the wisest possible investment. 


The Plainer Generally the Better 
The housewife is always tempted to make 
her beds look pretty with embroidered linen 
sheets, frilled pillow-slips, and elaborate 
spreads. But it is far better to buy ordinary 
cotton sheets and to substitute a sateen for 
a silk-covered eiderdown, spending the 
money saved on having the mattress re- 
made regularly. Especially in the guest- 
room, it gets lumpy without the hostess 
realizing it—though the guests do! French 
beds are superior to ours, largely because all 





A pleasing variation from the usual pattern 


mattresses are re-made systematically once 
a year. 

Much more important than the fineness of 
the bed linen is that it should be amply 
large enough to allow for liberal tuckings 
at foot and sides. This applies equally to 


blankets. Unfortunately most bedclothes 
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are made in dimensions which will not per- 
mit them to tuck in properly at the foot 
and still leave a turn-over at the pillow. 
The usual way of escaping this difficulty is 
to make the bed so that the clothes only 
come to the foot without going securely 
over it. 





An Uncomfortable Arrangement 


Oh, bitter and uncomfortable system! 


It works very well for the mortals who curl 
themselves into balls to sleep, but those who 
lie out straight find that warmth and com- 
fort are only secured by remaking the bed 
before getting into it, arranging the blankets 





A properly sprung mattress 


alternately high and low so that both toes 
and chin get their share of protection. 
Hardly any bed-maker does this. Yet it 
makes more difference to comfort than any- 
thing else—except, perhaps, wrinkles. 
Everybody has experienced long restless 
fits which drove sleep away, and 
then discovered that they 
caused by creases in the 
blanket camouflaged by a 
under-sheet, but 


were 
under- 
smooth 
immediately de 
tected by the sensitive body. Or, 
sleeping alone in a double bed 
which has been habitually used by 
two people, one cannot take the 
middle without lying on a_ hill 
perilously flanked by valleys 


The Foundations of Good 

Bed-making 

These points touch the founda 
tions of good bed-making The 
mattress that is turned every day, 
alternately from side to side and 
from top to bottom, and re-made 
periodically, will not develop gec 


gtaphical features And if the 
Mattress is turned the under- 
blanket must necessarily be re 


moved and have its. wrinkles 











Diagram showing the evils caused by 
bad springing 





Silk eiderdowns are luxurious, but th 
have a woeful habit of slithering off the | 
and leaving the occupant to 
avoid this, provide a little old blanket t 
tuck over them at the foot, o1 
edges of the cover a flat frill wide enou 
to tuck in like a blanket 

Wadded quilts, in some ways preferal 
to eiderdowns, cost almost as much to r 

yver as to renew when the thin silk em 
lope begins to split; but 


put them into ready-made bought eiderdow 
covers of suitable size, or to re-cover tl 
at home in muslin or voile, with a 
buttons sewn through to keep the quilt fiy 


to the cove! 


Soot 


Some people still prefer brass to wood—here !5s 


2 + af 5 r+ . 
smoothed out before relaying a beautiful example of a brass bedstead 
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Strength and Beauty for 
Little Feet 


F you take care of the little feet in the early 
I years the little fect will take care of them- 
selves later on 
mine their shape. 


The first ten years deter- 
If you trust to ordinary 
boots and shoes there is always the danger of 
turned-in ankles and flat feet. Ordinary foot- 
wear does not give support where it is most 
needed. Start-Rite footwear does. 

The Start-Rite shoe is strongest where the 
ordinary shoe is weakest. It fits up snugly into 
the curve of the little foot. It supports the 
instep till the instep is able to support itself. 


Start-Rite boots and shoes must be 
They will prevent flat feet, 


Sa used in time. 
lhis diagram shonus the exten 


sion om the inside of the heel that 
revents ankles bending inwards. 


but they cannot cure them. 
it be wise to give this important matter 
your attention now ? 


Examine a Start-Rite boot or shoe and you 
will be surprised at the simple way in which 
this vital difference is effected. An extension 
of the inside of the heel, and a lengthening of 
the leather stiffener—which is too short in an 

Nothing to take from 
But more comfort with 


ordinary shoe—does it. 
the looks of the shoe. 
Start-Rite; more 
rvom for the little 
toes to grow natur- 
ally, and a closer 

fit at the ankle 





Wouldn't 


alagram shows the invisible 
nsion of the orainary leathes 
stivener you can seel n any shoe 
This extension prevents the instep 
dropping. 


os 








| CHILDREN’S IMPROVED FOOTWEAR 





Send a card mentioning this magazine for a free copy of ‘‘ The Prince’s Zoo,” 
containing beautiful coloured plates by Harry Rountree of the Prince of Wales 


Zoological collection and details of Start-Rite Shoes. 


JAMES SOUTHALL & CO., 


The children will love it. 


Ltd.. NORWICH 


(Also Makers of Lightfoot Shoes for Ladies) 
Famous for Fine Footwear since 1792 
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20% Cook and 80% Digestion 





SOMEONE 
ONCE SAID: 
GOOD COOKS 
MAKE GOOD 
DIGESTIONS 


bu 








Sold everywhere 





BR the a good cook knows 


the disappointment when 

one or other of the home 
circle is unable to appreciate 
the meals provided. 


Truly good digestions make 
good cooks. You owe it to 
yourself—and the good lady 
who does your cooking—to be 
able to enjoy your food. 
Watch your diges- 7, 4 
tion and there will A % 
be no need to say pe IX 
“I can’t eat beef,” y" é 

or “No pastry, thank i Cy 
you.” You will be f 47% 14 y 
able to have the ‘!', °c" 
things you dare not /. | [ea ee 3 


eat now. SS 


Enable yourself to show genuine appre- 
ciation of the cooking by taking 
Beecham’s Pills whenever you need 
them. For generations they have been 
the real family remedy and _ their 
popularity still remains unequalled. 


ams Pills 


. in boxes labelled 1/3 and 3/- 








—_ 





maya 
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Problem 
Pages 


S there any prospect of earning a happy, 
useful living for a woman of forty-five 
who suddenly finds that she must earn 
money ? 
That is the question which is raised in a 
letter which I have received from a Scottish 
correspondent. ‘She says : 


Forced to Earn a Living 

“For several years I have kept house for 
my father. Now that he is dead I am forced 
to consider some way of earning my living, 
for his pension ceased with his death, and I 
have no property beyond some rather good, 
but intensely Victorian furniture, my clothes, 
and the use of the house, for which rental 
has been paid until quarter day. I am forty- 
five years of age, and I can see no prospect 
for myself except in letting rooms, or pos- 
sibly in becoming a companion or a lady 
help. Can you advise me? Life seems full 
‘f such splendid things for the young girls 
of to-day and so depressing for elderly 
women. After having looked after my dear 
ld father for so long I suddenly feel that 
[ am useless and unable to fill any place in 
the world.” 

I should like to reassure my correspondent 
at once. I know the sensation of emptiness 
which comes to one when death has taken 
for a time some beloved friend or relative, 
but so long as one has health and the desire 
to serve there is alwavs, for a woman at 
least, the power of getting and doing useful 
work. 

If this Scottish woman, so obviously the 
type of woman many people would be glad 
to have in their homes, went to one of the 
Colonies she would find plenty of work 
waiting for her. I have always believed that 
women who have had a little experience of 
life are much better fitted for life in the 
Dominions than young girls accustomed to 
towns and longing always for the superficial 
pleasures of life. The older woman has a 
better appreciation of values, is more likely 
to settle down, to be happy, and to achieve 
success, 

That is one of the reasons why middle- 
aged women who have some kind of effi- 


Woman—Love--and Money 
By 
Barbara Dane 


cient service to offer are so popular in the 
Dominions. 

If my correspondent, by selling her fur- 
niture, could raise sutficient money to take 
her to South Africa, or New Zealand, o1 
Canada, for instance, I have no doubt that 
she would soon find work that she would 
enjoy, and that she would very quickly be 
made to feel that her work was really essen- 
tial and that she was a needed and admired 
friend, 


The Great Adventure 

It is always sad, of course, to leave the 
shores of one’s native land. It is not easy 
to uproot oneself from the soil of one’s birth. 
Yet wherever one goes in the Dominions 
one finds women who have made the great 
adventure and who have never regretted it. 
My correspondent does not mention her 
special qualifications, but I take it that she 
is a good cook, and I am sure that with 
the natural ability of Scottish women in 
cooking she could easily make herself pro- 
ficient if she feels that at present she is 
not perhaps able to offer the service she 
would like. 

I have dwelt at length on the problem 
raised by this letter, because in all emigra- 
tion schemes it is the middle-aged woman 
who is most often ignored, and actually the 
middle-aged woman who, provided she has 
health and ability, iS often the most success- 
ful emigrant. 

I know dozens of girls who have returned 
from lonely places in Canada or Australia 
because they were unable to stand the isola- 
tion, but the middle-aged women of my 
acquaintance who have ventured there are 
all either living happy lives in their own 
homes or in the homes of those to whom they 
have become essential. 

If my correspondent decides to consider 
this suggestion I shall be very glad indeed 
to give her any help I can. 


The Problem of Love-L«tters 

Is a daily love-letter essential as a proof 
of affection? There is a sensitive-minded 
woman among my correspondents who is 
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troubled because during an enforced separa- 
tion from the man to whom she is engaged 
she rarely hears from him. 

“| have been unhappy, and a letter from 
him would make such a difference to my 
day,” she writes. “But I hear only once a 
week or so, despite the fact that I write to 
him daily. It seems such a little thing to 
expect, and he knows how happy it would 
make me to get a letter, and yet he doesn’t 
write it. It seems to me to be very difficult 
to associate this kind of callousness 
real love.” 

Callousness? No, that is much too strong 
a word to use. It is very easy for some 
women to write letters, very difficult for 
some men to write letters. I know men 
who cannot express themselves in writing, 
who find that to send a letter to someone 
they love is a most difficult thing. Deep 
and permanent affection can exist, and does 
exist, along with this seeming indifference. 
It is not really indifference, but an inability 
to understand how much letters mean to most 
women. I think men need fewer reminders 
of affection than women; a man is apt to 
rest happily in the comfort of a great love, 
while a woman always wants to be reassured 
as to its existence, to hear again and again 
that she is indeed loved. Often the most 
facile letter-writer is the least constant lover. 
If most of us, men or women, were judged 
by our letters we should probably be wrongly 
judged, and the number of letters which a 
man writes to the girl he loves is no reai 
guide to the state of his heart. I don’t think 


with 


this troubled correspondent has any real 
ground for unhappiness or uneasiness. 
An Antique Shop 

IT am asked advice by a woman who 


wishes to open an antique shop in a country 
town, but who confesses to no special know 
ledge of old furniture. 

I hope the writer of this letter will think 
very carefully before she decides to open an 
antique shop. There is no fortune to be 
made out of selling antiques unless one has 
that expert, knowledge which 
enables a man or woman to recognize as a 


life-long 


masterpiece some forgotten picture or care 
lessly used piece of furniture and then to 


buy and sell it at a profit. There is a 


living to be made out of the sale of old fur- 
niture, and if one does not expect to get 
rich quickly it is an interesting and delight- 

ful living. 
But it means hard work and assistance. 
A woman cannot be selling in a shop and 
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attending country sales at the same } 
Repairs must often be done to old furnitu; 
and that means the employment of a ma 
who understands the work. A better plan 
perhaps, is to specialize in small arti ies 
furniture, such as_ spice ipboards, 
caddies and so on, glass, pewter, brass an 
china that the passing motorist can tak 
away or the passer-by have packed up to 
take home with him by train. 

A love of old furniture, essential as jt 
is not always enough to create a successf 
business, and if my correspondent wet 
get a three months’ initiation into the 
ness by apprenticing herself at a fee to son 
reputable firm she would probably start ; 
much greater advantage 

One of the most successful dealers in , 
furniture whom I know is a woman wi 
lives in a country town and is noted fo1 
reasonable prices. Her husband is an ex 
pert cabinet-maker and knows how to rest 
old furniture. An ele knowlede 
of the care of old wood is invaluable in the 
antique trade. 
Child Adoption 

“J. A. L.” asks me if I have ever known 
a permanently happy case of child adoption 

Yes. I know women who have adopte 
children to the happiness and sunshine 
their homes, and who h never regi 
the day when they took s little h | 
child into their lives. Also, I have known 

ne or two cases of ymien who adopt 
hildren impulsively, who lived to fin 
the responsibility of them tedious an 
annoying. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the chi 
of another woman can be to vou as th 
to which you yourself have given life. But 
there is little doubt, I think, that many | 
childless home has been made happy by t! 
coming of a little one, and tl} great de i 
of mother-love which would otherwise hai 
been wasted has found an outlet in the 
of some unwanted baby 

Perhaps a point not sufficiently emphasiz 
is that the desire to adopt hild shoul 
be shared by husband and fe The 
of children must be a joint affair, for a} 
ceptive child would very n discovel 
absence of affection or interest on the part 


of the father. 
It is a solemn thing to take from its s 


roundings some child, to ke yourself 
sponsible for it, to direct it fe and @¢ 
its footsteps, and no woman should evet 
uch a step merely because it fashionabl 








ime, 
ure, 
man 
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own 
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or because she is temporarily child-hungry, 
or because she is bitterly disappointed that 
she has no baby of her own. We have to 
consider what we can give to children as 
much as we have to consider what we can 
get from them. 

I sincerely hope that if my correspondent 
decides on any such step she will give the 
child she adopts all the love and care which 
she would give to her own child. But the 
relationship, precious and beautiful as it 
may be, cannot ever replace the relationship 
of the mother to a child of her own. 


Is a £25 Dress Allowance Enough ? 

Twenty-five pounds a year is an adequate 
dress allowance for a woman who knows how 
to dress, “Mary.” If that appears to be 
cryptic I should explain that while some 
women dress very well indeed on such an 
amount others dress badly on a far greater 
sum. I imagine, from what you tell me, 
that you buy too many clothes and buy them 
carelessly. Two costumes of the fifty-shil- 
ling type are not so good an investment as 
a tailor-made coat and skirt at five pounds, 
which looks nice until it is finished. 

One really well-made black evening dress 
looks better than either of two cheap, flimsy 
frocks in vivid colours which no one ever 
forgets. Hand-made underwear lasts longer 
than factory-made underwear. A_ business 
woman who has not the time to make her 
lothes needs to be very careful in her shop- 
ping. It is a great economy to keep to one 
‘our scheme. Bright-coloured jumpers can 
lways be worn with navy blue costumes, 
but hats, raincoat, winter coat and so on 
should harmonize. 

Systematic buying—such as_ purchasing 
only twice a year the essential things for 
summer and winter wear—is a great help, 
but to buy odd things whenever one hap- 
pens to fancy them is not a good plan, 

I do not think, “Mary,” that your allow- 
ance is ungenerous, but no allowance goes 
far unless it is carefully and intelligently 
used. If you are not good at arranging the 
spending of your money get a friend to help 
you. 


A Lodgin~ in the Pyrenees 

lam asked by “P.T.” if I happen to know 
of some quiet cottage or farm in the 
Pyrenees district where she and her mother 
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could get accommodation at a reasonable 
rate. [1 am sorry that | cannot help here, 
though perhaps I might add that years ago, 
when I wanted such accommodation for 
myself, I sometimes wrote to M. le Curé of 
the village of my choice, and always re- 
ceived a courteous and often a very helpful 
reply. About convents abroad I regret | 
cannot give information, but the Catholic 
Directory gives a list of convents in Eng- 
land, and an inquiry to any of them would 
probably bring information of convents of 
the same order abroad where women are 
received as paying guests. For ordinary 
hotel or pension accommodation any of the 
travel agents could give the latest and best 
information. 


Sharing a Home with Relatives 

“Ethel” asks me for an opinion on the 
question of sharing her home with relatives 
of her husband. I have a very definite 
opinion about this. I think experience 
shows that where a young married couple 
share their home with relatives disaste1 
always follows. To be happily married is 
a great art, and it is also a difficult art, 
not made easier by the presence of relatives 
who must always be aware of any temporary 
disturbance or disagreement, and who, by 
their interference, so often make things 
worse. 

Married life is so intensely individual that 
to share it with others is almost always 
fatal. Many an estrangement which would 
have been righted in the undisturbed quiet 
and freedom of a home has drifted on be- 
cause the continual presence of others gave 
no opportunity for adjustment, but became 
a source of irritation. 

Better far, I think, if there are relatives 

who must be supported, to cut down house- 
hold expenses and maintain them elsewhere 
than, for economy’s sake, to have them with 
you in your own home. 
, Perhaps this may seem a rather harsh 
criticism, but I have seen so much unhappi- 
ness caused by the presence of others in the 
homes of the married that I should not like 
my correspondent to have her happiness 
ruined. By offering the hospitality of one’s 
home for a visit one can always be gracious 
and kindly and give happiness to others, but 
to offer a share permanently in one’s home 
is a different matter. 


———— 


Furnishing the 
Bride’s Kitchen 


HETHER you are a new bride o1 

whether you are a housekeeper with 

a golden wedding anniversary com. 
ing next week, whether you have taken a 
rented house or whether you are planning 
the duckiest little that any 
woman ever had, let’s start with a realiza 
tion that the first; that you 
will spend at least a third of your time in 
it; thaf it can be made so lovely that youn 
husband and your children will be drawn to 
it as a magnet draws a needle 


new home 


kitchen c 


mes 


and accord 
ing to the way it is planned, your work will 
be easily handled and happy, or difficult 
drudgery. 

A kitchen should first of all be a hygienic 
room—if every other room in the house is 


dusty and smudgy—the room where the food 
is prepared should be as nearly as possible 
absolutely clean. So, choose light walls for 
hygiene as well as fot , and 
y. If your kitchen 
has a sunny exposure choose a cool colour 
as 
reseda 


beauty clean 


them as often as necessary. 
such fashionable 
soit 


French grey, a very 
call it 
willow), a dainty cream colour or a light 
If 


warm 


green pernaps you 
the room 
buff very warm light 
grey and put on a paint that is guaranteed 


putty. has a cold exposure 


select a or a 
to wash, that will stand steam and that will 
not Do the 


iVOT) 


blister. in white 
in light white ceilings in any 
room are absolutely out of date. 


ceiling, not ° 


but 


Trzatment of Wcodwork and Floor 
As for 


which case the last coat should be 


the woodwork, it may be white, in 


ot 
will have to be frequently washed 


enamel 
because it 
tone as the walls 
As to the 


ma good filler 


or it may be in the same 


or of a slightly darker shade 


floor—if in suitable cond 


should be applied, then followed by a coat 
of waterproof varnish or maylx 


fal 
abri 


two, Rugs 
+ 


ot linoleum like 


e. ag rugs or grass 
rugs may be laid on it in the places where 
me stands the mo t ease the feet (only 
me snou ] no s \¢ ( \ ( n 
he kitchen but ra es ne i nd 
ive a | enel ,¥ 1@ TOs complexi mn 
producing walk in ifternoon If the 





Reasons why this most import. 
ant room should be the first 
one to be furnished 


By Ida Bailey Allen | 


floor 


with a good waterproof paint 


is somewhat worn it may be covered 





leum, preferably inlaid 
’ 4 


’ 


If « ipboards are to be built in they 


shou 
he provided with glass paned doors as these 
give a less ponderous effect to the room 
These glass panes may be lined w 


flowered chintz, with strips of 


Japanese towelling or with tightly shirred 
dotted muslin curtains, or in case of ad 
clost if one prefers, ( may be edg 
with some of the pretty new « epe pay 


I 
banding that comes for the 
dishes being charmingly arranged 
that they \ositive decoration. 


are a } 


Location and Height of the Sink 


If you can have your sink where you like 
be sure to choose a light place—it is a ] 


to have it under casement windows becaus 


you can look out of doors w e vou a 
washing the dishes. If vou cannot do 
jon’t stare aimlessly at the w: ind th 
how dish-washing is going to ruin 
hands —wear a pair of rubber gioves or was 
youl hands thoroughly afte proces 
ended with a good toilet soap and rub 
a bit of lotion and they w ke vhite 
soft It is up to you, though, to look 
them.) Many men do considerable const 
tive planning and oftentimes study a 
while shaving. There is no reason why 
woman cannot progress in a like wa \ 
washing the dishes. 
kor a woman of average he it 
should be thirty-six inches from top of 
floor and provision should ade on ea 
side for draining boards 
The Range and Kitchen Cabinet 
The range should be considered 1 
You will find gas always satist ry. O 
pt haps there is an electric « y%king rate ID 
your town, in which event you will find at 
el range W ve ervice If 
an Nave ne Tt n elec \ 
need not burn coa 1 f ull t ye 
] 1; gust ch vy ¢ 1 
5 Ve In Cie n S 
sure t et one that ( ~ 
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Ambroses 


GINAL DESIGN Be the House of 


THE 
‘CUMBERLAND ” 
LOUNGE SETTEE 


ae 

Seventeen Guineas 

or covered in Casement Cloth for 
loose covers, 816 10 O 


: que SUN PROOF 


the new casement and furnish 
ing fabrics in limitless variety 
: of colourings THAT NEVER 
: FADE. Widths: 31 in. from 


Much thou ‘ht and care has been bestowed upon the inner construction of this model 144 ver yd.; 50 in. from 111} 
of ea-e and comfort. Width 5 f et, with adjustable drop end. W = li upholstered, the per yd Pattern Book ‘5S, 
“Cumberland” is covered in “ AMBEROSE” ‘Llapestry. Shadow Tissue, or to re- which includes Repps | Satin- 


quireme ts. Staffe: best horsehair softly sprang throughout, Sheffield <p ings, and 
ith smoothly running bra-s castors. TO LOVERS OF «+ HAIk LUXURY.— On 


Ww 
request we will forward a copy of ourinte esting and historical brochure, 
“ » he Chair with a Double Life."* A post card is ali that is necessary. 






Dept. 34, 


Gabriels Hill, MAIDSTONE 


THE CHAIR 


| with the 





AMBROSES 
eval 





[pose UFE 





Cloths, Jaspes, Artificial Silks, 
etc., from 2,11§ per yd. 


New Sea on’s Cretonres. 
D inty in charm of design 
and colourings, a complete 
range will be forwarded 
upon request. 
Pattern Book X, from 144 
to 2 Nyd. 
Pattern Book Y. from 2,11} 
to 12/1 yd. 











SOCIETY FO% THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTAKCES 


Under Royal Patronage 


Gifts of 2/6 
I only ask for 2/6, please, for my 8,000 
Half-Crows s Fund. Don’t worry about 
my wanting 8,000, for 2/6 is all you have | | 
to think about and send to me. And | | 
plea-e send it soon. | 


Hon. Sec., EDITH SMALLWOOD, 
15 Lancaster House, MALVERN. 

















C. BRANDAUER « Co., Lro. 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 












= ——— Neither Seratch | 
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also drawn to the 

NEW PATENT 

ANTI - BLOT: ING 

PENS. Sample Box of 

either series, 104d 

& Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, Lonoom. 


scheme, or accentuates the beauty or 
simplicity. It reflects a soft yet per- 
fectly clear light and eliminates all pos- 
sibility of eye strain. Call and inspect 
our wide range of fittings. 

Price £1 4 O upwards. 
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A Beautiful Fitting 


The * BERKELEY” Alabaster Fi ting 


enhances the el:borate decorative 
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Two Show Rooms: 
131 & 94 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


(Near Victoria Station). 





























The Most Fascinating Stores in London. 
A visit will please and recompense you. 
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STAINES soumenr CO., LTD. 


Entirely devoted to Labour Saving 
and Efficient Kitchen Equipment 


5,000 Articles of Proven Utility. 











% 
SWAN: 
Filling 
The Pen with the Golden Lever. 


"THE day's work will be made lighter if you 
; carry a “‘Swan” Self-filler. It can be filed 
in an instant, will write smoothly and evenly, 
and when not in use may be carr.ed with perfect 
satety without the slightest danger of ink leakage. 


Self-filling Type from 15/-. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford Street 


Lo:don, W.1. Branches: 79 & 80 High Holborn, W C.1; 97 Chea 
side, k.C.2; 95a Kegent Street, W.1 
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FURNISHING THE BRIDE’S KITCHEN 





height. Near it have a small table, a drop 
shelf or wheel tray on which bowls, spoons 
and other equipment needed in cooking on 
top of the stove may be placed. 
Then comes the question of a kitchen 
cabinet for, of course, you want one. Choose 
one that is easy to clean, and with a work- 
ing surface high enough so that you will 
not have to bend over unduly, and place 
it near the stove and the entrance to the 
dining-room. If you by chance do not have 
room for a kitchen cabinet, stand a kitchen 
table with a porcelain top next the wall and 
over it ask the ‘‘ Dearest Man”’ to build in 
a series of shelves to hold the bowls and 
food supplies you use most in cooking. On 
either end of the table screw on cup hooks 
to hold egg beaters and other small utensils. 
On the table place a kitchen tool box and if 
Man” 


Training Course and later exper- 


the ‘* Dearest 
Manual 


is as handy as his 


ence should have taught him to be, he can 
put a hal‘-shelf on the bottom of the table 
to hold your oftenest used double boilers, 
etc, 
For Convenience and Comfort 

Next comes the selection of—guess what! 
A stool. have an old 
wooden piano stool that you can grind up 


Perhaps you may 


and down to any height you may desire—if 
you have, you are in luck. 
and save yout 


Paint it white 
money for something else. 


If you have t 


purchase a stool try to get 
one of the office variety that may be ad 
justed. If you can’t do this, buy a step 
ladder stool which can be folded up and 
tucked away when not needed. 

The next question is that of the ice box 
don’t choose this by the outside but by the 
nside, 


1] 


Choose one that is well insulated so 
that it will retain the cold and exclude the 
heat. If this is assured it can safely stand 
in the kitchen, if necessary, without wastage 
of ice. If you wish to have an ivory or 
French grey ice box to match your kitchen 
woodwork, you may find it less expensive to 
buy one finished in oak and inveigle the 
‘Gearest Man” to paint it. 

The ideal kitchen for a small family is 
small, compact and as efficient as that in a 
Pullman dining-car: with a place for every- 
thing and not a single unnecessary extra to 
be found anywhere. ‘. \ 


however, 
, 
Kitchen is large, 


your 

group the working portion 

of your equipment as far as possible on one 

side and arrange a sort of little informal 

sitting-room or attractive nook at the other 

end, With a littl 
1568 


e enamel! table and chairs, 


621 


a shelf for your cookery books, card files 
and menu book, a bag for your mending— 
for you can take many a stitch while waiting 
for something to cook and—here’s some- 
thing you may not have thought of—some 
magazine that the ‘“‘ Dearest Man ”’ likes to 
read. Be sure to read it yourself so that you 
will keep up with him. 


Window Curtains and Cupboard 
Shelves 

Of course, you will have some sash cur- 
tains at the windows to match the linings 
on your glass cupboard doors. Be sure that 
these curtains are changed every week or 
two so that they will keep fresh; and, on 
the window sill have a window box of chives 
and parsley. 

Any exposed shelves should be covered 
with white shelf oilcloth put on with white 
thumb tacks, so that they may be easily 
cleaned, and you will find that if your 
kitchen drawers and cupboard shelves are 
lined with white oilcloth hghtly held in 
place with thumb tacks they will be more 
easily cared for. 

There is one thing I almost forgot--no 
matter whether your kitchen 
small be sure that there is one comfortable 
chair in it, witl 


is large or 


a bright chintz cushion in 
it, or one of Turkey red or check to go with 
the decorations. It is your own fault if you 
get tired out, and really there’s nothing that 
a man dislikes more. 


Given the physical appointments of the 
kitchen we il 

It 
quantity of kitchen utensils, but whatever 
you purchase should be of good quality. If 
don’t 
seconds because they’re cheap. If you can 


must next think of the detai 


s not necessary to have a very large 


you buy enamel ware, purchase 


have aluminium, choose that bearing a well 


advertised trade mark. If you purchase 


cooking glass or earthenware, be sure that it 


is of the best quality. Here is a general list 


which you will need in starting housekeep- 


ing, or if you have been keeping house for 


some time you will un lo ibte lly wish to 


slance through the list and add to your 


equipment whatever you may lack. 
Aluminium 
flour dredger 1 tea kettle 


1 
1 salt dredger 2 }-pint measuring cups 
1 coffee percolator or tri- 


colator 


Aluminium or Enamelware 


1 4-quart kettle 1 }-pint saucepan " 

1 2-quart kettle 1 1-quart double boilet 
1 1-quart kettle 1 t-pint double boiler 

1 i-pint saucepan t funnel 


1 medium-sized frying pan tor fish 
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Earthenware and Glassware 
6 2-quart glass jars for food supplies 





t teapot 1 2-quart cassercle 
t lemon squeezer 1 1-quart bowl 
t 1-quart baking dish 2 pint bowls 
» custard cups -pint bowls 
1 butter dish 1 2-quart jug 

1 2-quart bowl 

6 tall glass jars for supplies (as seasonings, etc.) 

Stee) and tron 
1 7-in. omelette pan 3 kitchen tablespoons 
1 7-in. frying pan 3 kitchen teaspoons 
1 frying kettle 1 paring knife 
1 chopping knite 1 bread knife 
1 food chopper 1 can opener 
t meat knife 1 corkscrew 
3 steel forks 1 baking pan 
3 kitchen knives 1 rotary egg beater 

Wire 
1 frying basket 1 potato ricer 
1 toaster 1 flour sieve 
1 small strainer 1 dish drainer 
1 medium-sized strainer 1 egg whip 
1 cake rack 1 dish scraper 
Pans cf Tin or Aluminium 
Two-layer cake pans > gin. pie plates 
1 sheet cake pan 2 bread pans 
2 muihn pans 





Miscellaneous Utensils 


1 colander (tin or alu 








1 rolling pin 

minium) 1 meat board 
1 pint measure (tin ofr 1 Oar 

aluminium) 1 wl 
1 grater ? 
1 apple corer 
2 biscuit cutters 
1 garbage can 
1 }-pint ladle 
1 bread box 
1 cake box 
1 flour canister 
6 caus to contain sugar, 

flour, ete 
1 salt box 
1 scrub pail 
1 pastry board 

Kitchen Linens. 

6 glass towels 2 knitted h cloths 
6 heavier linen dish towels 3 floor 

4 roller towels (if one person ale s using the 

kitchen) 
1 dozen ad 

6 holders with removable covers, fast d with sn: 


G=— eo SS 





The Storage 
Cupboard 


ONSIDERING the important part 
clothes play in the history of man- 
kind, it is astounding how little 


attention has been given to adequate stor- 


ing accommodation. Efficiency, the slogan 


of the age, has penetrated into the home in 


the form of labour-saving appliances and 


various mechanical devices for but 


still 


service, 
really systematic care of the clothes is 
a neglected art. 

There are certain types of apparel, such 
as furs, shoes, lingerie and sports wear, that 
do not change in fashion and become out of 
date as 


i } 
rapidly as, Say, evening 


gowns, 
afternoon frocks, suits and so forth. 


and for 


be is invaluable. 


these the storage Wal lrobe 


Proper Storage an Economy 


In these days, when so many people have 


had to adjust themselves to small houses 
and still smaller flats, every inch of space 
counts, and one piece of furniture or fixture 
used as a storage wardrobe will be found 
infinitely more efficacious and compact than 
numbers of boxes, small cupboards and 
curtained-off spaces 


The 


should be so const: 


storage Wal oO! pre-erence, 
can be easily 


taken down and removed should the 


owneil 


Practical Hints 
By 
Mrs. Mathieson 





change their hom« Of co 
house is of the old and ramb 
and a family property, like to be lived 
for many years, a small room properly fitted 
up would be ideal for the storing of of 
season clothes. However, that is not 
problem this article is concerned with 
Where to Build 
On each side of an entrance door 
each side of a window, are the best ] 
to build the wardrobe On one side tt i 
should have doors opening after the mant . 
of the ordinary wardrobe, except that 
interior would be livided pe | nd iriy 
down the centre Phere should he a 
board similarly divided above Ve unging 
space tor millinery. This to ipboa 
should be made sé parately from the lows 
me and so be easily removable Sever 
brass or stout wooden rai fastened ont 
inside of the wardrobe doot v1 yid sh 
snugly treed and hanging by ¢ r heels. In 
the cupboard there will be storage space fo 
linens and cottons on one side of the pa! 
tion and woollens and tweed n the 
Naturally, as the season advance he d 
il] me when prac ) T 
mn \ Wi ) ) na n la 














and both sides of the partitions will be used 
for winter wear-—-this arrangement being 
reversed for winter. 

A brass rod should be fixed horizontally 
across the hanging part of the wardrobe, as 
it will hold many more clothes tidily resting 
on hangers and siung along the rod than 
would be the case if just the ordinary hooks 
were fixed on the back and sides. 

Whenever possible the cabinet should rest 
against an exterior wall fitted with a small 
screen-covered ventilator, which is dupli- 
cated in the wardrobe. This should be so 
arranged as to come where the sports wear 
is being stored, as the circulation of fresh 
air is most beneficial to the type of material 
usually used for these. Where the cabinet 
is actually “built in,’’ one ventilator will 
serve, 


For Hanging Furs 

On the other side of the door or window 
the cabinet might consist of rows of drawers 
with a cupboard above for storing furs or 
blankets. Furs are really better hanging, 
but if space will not permit, they should 
always be folded with the fur side in. The 
drawers should be divided to hold blouses, 
laces, etc., lingeries, hose and jumpers. 
One of the drawers near the top will prove 
a great boon if divided into small sub- 
divisions for holding gloves, yaiters, ribbons 
and so forth. In storing hose, flannel and 
woollen winter underwear great care should 
be taken to protect them from moths. 

Where the cost will not permit of one o1 
two cedar-lined drawers and cupboards an 


excellent and adequate substitute is tar 
paper. This can be bought at any of the 
big department stores. The cupboard o1 


the drawers chosen to hold the furs and 


1} } } 
woollens could be completely papered ovel 


inside with this tar paper, anv cracks o1 
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badly fitting spaces in the woodwork might 
be stopped up with glue. Where it is a 
cupboard that is to be lined with the tar 
paper a further precaution would be to 
weather stripe the doors. 


For Blankets and Eiderdcwns 

When a space each side of the window 
has been chosen for the fitting of the 
storage wardrobe, it is an excellent plan to 
use the place beneath the window for build- 
ing in a chest to hold blankets, eiderdowns 
and woollens. This space could be made 
high enough to serve as a dressing-table, in 
which case the lower part would be divided 
into two deep drawers, or low enough for 
a window seat, which ever best served the 
exigencies of the room. When this arrange- 
ment can be managed it leaves an extra 
cupboard on top of one of the side cupboards 
where the more precious millinery may 
stand in proper boxes. 

The storage cupboard should be simply 
and well proportioned, for its essentials are 
adequate interior accommodation while also 
taking up as little amount of floor space as 
possible. 

It is a mistake to suppose that these 
cabinets need necessarily be very costly to 
build, for though a luxurious hard-wood 
cedar-lined cabinet may be a very expensive 
affair, one of ordinary cheap deal for the 
skeleton and with composition-board door 
panels and drawer fronts will be found 
equally useful and very much cheaper. The 
whole skilfully stained, better still painted 
and enamelled, will make a very present- 
able piece of furniture. I saw such a one 
painted black and finished with a cycle 
enamel of very high polish in a room of 
primrose yellow, and the effect was alto- 
gether charming. Old-fashioned glass knobs 
tinish the drawers and doors. 











What Life 
Means to Me 


This is another of the series of articles which give the genuine experience 
and outlook of some interesting people whose names, for obvious reasons 
are withheld from publication 


AM a shop-girl of choice, not of neces 
sity, for I had the chance of learning 
typewriting and going into an 
The shop seemed more interesting and enter- 
prising, even if a shade less genteel. After 
eight years in one large drapery house I 
would still rather be a_shop-girl than 
almost anything else. Among the crowd of 
working girls to-day I think that the shop 
girl on the whole has the best chance of 
happiness. 


othce. 


Especially—yes, especially—it 
she lives in. 


Now and then the newspapers get up 
some “sob stuff” over the shop-girl. She is 
said to be iniquitously underpaid. She is 


lodged in drab barracks. She eats off oil 


cloth in an underground dining-room. She 
never tastes butter except on Sundays. The 
meat is always mutton, and scrag at that. 


In fact, her lot is so miserable that in het 


scant hours of leisure she rushes into reck- 


less courses as no young lady should. If 
she goes 


Wrong it is not to be wondered 


at. It is all the fault of that soulless cor 
poration, Messrs. Divvy, Dend and Com 
pany, of Oxford Street. 
A Healthy Lot of Girls 

All this is the most utter rubbish that a 
rather nasty mind could invent. I think 


that the place where | work, which employs 
eighty girls altogether, is fairly representa 
tive of the large department stores of Lon 
don, and there, at all events, impropriety is 
not thought of. It is not that impropriety 
is fenced off and hushed down by all sorts 
of rules and regulations: 
we are a healthy, jolly lot 
end of things to 
this rather 


it is simply that 
f girls with no 
interest us without any of 
shameful silliness 
Now I want to explain my statement that 
the shop-girl ought to be the happiest 
among working girls, especially if she 


in. A deal of 


way bex ause we 


lives 


good sympathy comes out 


live in. It is thought that 
ve must alway be in the emplover 


atmo 





By 
A Shop-Girl 
Living In 


sphere, if not under his penetrating 


that even in our off hours we must 





be on the gut vive lest he should m } 


appearance, whereupon, of cours . 


should immediately begin on some 


with frantic diligence, folding 


something as though we had never 


doing anything else in our lives. I wish 
could take people who think like that to « 


rooms and let them see us at our fret 


easy suppers or our still freer 


Sunday morning breakfasts The peop 


pity are the girls who live o 


The Trials of Not Living In 


Follow such girls when the leave 


shop or the office of an evenin rh 


to Walt in a queue tor a 


the patience, o1 else to fi t na 


for one, which tries the temper Pi 


when they get inside they have to stan 


the whole journey, and if the are sl 


girls their soles and ankles vw alres 


ache through standin 
long. If 


pretty well al 
they are in “digs” it is n 
bright evening 
Thei 


two, 


which is in front of tl 


landlady provides a tast s dist 


broken mantle at 


malodorous on n 


and they have 
lighted by a 


the air 


room 
wit! 
tobacco smoke j 
It sounds almost too 
complacent to compare out 
girl 


our hours are 


who lives out 
We begin at 8 


on, with an int 


the poo! 
long. 
the morning, and go 
for mid-day dinner, until 
afternoon off a week Lon I s, but! 
longer than those of the city typist i 
add an hour at each end of her working da 


for het 


And at 6.30 we are 


’ 


journeys backwards and fo 
than it takes the other eon to et her t 
on the bus. Above the 

very 


large sitting-rooms, ne ¢ t! 


ent room. where th 
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a 


ters or read, another a room with a waxed 
floor for dancing on occasion. We can 
spend the evening pleasantly enough with 
music or Magazines, or we can do a little 
millinery or laundering on our own account. 
We have electric light and a constant sup- 
oly of hot water, so that we can get a 
hot bath at any moment. We have maids 
to attend to the meals, though sometimes 
we like to relieve them and ourselves of 
the formality of the dining-room by cook- 
ing some tit-bit on the stove and enjoying 
in the privacy of 
There is no end of fun when 
girls get together, and the clash of tem- 

unknown. There is 
plenty of chance for the selection of one’s 


it—a little group of us 
our bedrooms. 
peraments 1s almost 
particular friends, and we are like one 
family except—what is unusual with families 
-that we are all about the same age. 


The Right Kind of Chief 

\ good many people have got their idea 
of a great stores from Mr. H. G. Wells. 
The proprietor of the Drapery Bazaar in 


“Kipps” went round murmuring “ Fish- 
ency,” and acted the tyrant to all and 
sundry. The head of our own firm is a 


kindly, mature, approachable man, a man 
out for business, of course, but really desir- 


ing the well-being of his staff. He sees to 


it that their health is looked after, that they 
have sufficient opportunity for amusement, 
and that what has come to be known as 
welfare” has a place in his establishment. 
He has grown-up daughters of his own, and 
girls like to 
ven to be fastidious 
about their bedrooms. The wages? They 


[ think he understands that 
exercise their taste or e 


may seem small—-twenty-five shillings a 
week, with the prospect of thirty or thirty- 


ve and some commission on sales—but it 
must be remembered that in addition every- 
thine is found, and that is no small con- 
sideration in these days. 


The fly in the shop-girl’s ointment is the 


customer. There must be customers, of 
course, otherwise there would be no busi- 
ness, But I am afraid it must be said that 


the majority of customers are, if not rude, 
at all events unreasonable 


a and ungrateful 
for o1 regardless of tho 


e little attentions 
and services which are certainly nevet paid 
for at the cash-desk. The time has gone 
by when an irritable customet could demand 
the dismissal of the “young person” behind 
me counter. But the customer can make 
matters very disagreeable if she chooses. 


he : - > 
he violently rude customer is not by anv 
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means unknown, and one of the rules we 
have formulated among ourselves is that if 
a customer attempts to engage the attention 
of the saleswoman by poking her in the 
back or elsewhere with the end of an um- 
brella or by throwing a vanity bag at her 
head, that customer is to be kept waiting 
for as long as possible. That rule, like 
others, was formulated chiefly for our guid- 
ance during the scrimmage of the sales, 
but in our establishment we have learnt wis- 
dom and we do not announce a sale before- 
hand as due to begin on any particular 
day. Our customers see the notice up, 
“Sale now on,” and come in in an orderly 
manner to take advantage of our great re 
ductions. They are real reductions, I may 
say, not reductions from £2 tos. to 
49s. 1134d. 

Some customers represent a distinct loss 
We divide them into 
different classes. The “tabs” are people 
who give no end of trouble behind the 
counter, and end by purchasing a reel of 


to the establishment. 


thread or a paper of hooks and eyes, which, 
as likely as not, they will ask to be “sent 
on.” They are out to buy a costume or 
something considerable, but it is doubtful 
whether the 


fabric they want was ever 


woven or the style ever cut. The 
“maulers” are those who spend their time 
just looking round without buying any 


thing at all. Perhaps they give less 
trouble than the “tabs” because they have 
not got any particular notion of any par- 
ticular thing they would like to see. Less 
conspicuous are the “brigands,” who are 
out, not to purchase, but to gain informa- 
tion as to stocks and prices for the benefit 
of rival establishments, and then, of course, 
there is the occasional shop-lifter, nearly 
always a woman of good or fairly good posi- 
tion who slips an article, generally quite 
trifling, into her muff. 


Men Customers Easier than Women 
From the saleswoman’s point of view, men 

than 

nervously 


customers are much easier 


Men are often 


women, 
afraid of 
giving trouble, and either take the first 
thing that is shown them or make a pathetic 
appeal to the shop-girl to do their choosing 


most 


and say what a hypothetical “she” would 


like. It is easy to detect whether or not a 
man is married. If he is married he in 
variably turns his back on the shop-girl 
while he counts his money ! 

It is very interesting to see husband and 
In my own ex 


wife shopping together. 
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perience when they together they 
spend more money than they would do it 
the wife came alone. It is part of the knack 
of the saleswoman, of course, to insinuate, 
without making too much of it, some better 
article than the about to 
buy, so that the customer can see the con- 
trast in values; and as a rule, or at any 
rate very often, the husband will say, “My 
dear, I would have the better one if I were 


shop 


customer secms 


you. It is a little more money, but so much 
better value.” Perhaps, though, it is only 


the good, docile, don’t-mind-the-money sort 
of husband who with his 
wife at all. Even he is not always proof 
against impatience, and I have seen a tei 
rible settle down upon the nicest 
man during a technical discussion on the 
merits of chiffon versus lisse for lining hat 
brims. 


goes 


shopping 


boredom 


The Late Shoppers 


The 


to greet 


whom it is 
Marce} 
fulness are those who, having had the whole 
afternoon in which to do their shoppin 
make purchases at 6.2 
just when the assistants are straightening 


customers difficult 


waves of 


most 


with the cheer 


come in to their 


o 
BY) 
Dd» 


up. If there ever is a terrible murder in 
Oxford Street the victim will be one of 
these ladies and the unrepentant assailant 
some desperate shop-girl. One lady 


addicted to the habit of late shopping once 
asked the head of 
form of 


oul what 


would be of 


department 
philanthropy 
most benefit to shop-girls 


social 
a club, for in 
institute? It was hinted to 
her politely that the thing for which shop 
girls would be most grateful was that cus 
tomers should shop early. 

The however, 
have their amusing side, and business life 
is full of interest. We behind the counter 
share the general feminine delight in beau 
tiful We many of the 
things that we handle. The modern drapery 
establishment of a high class is as rich and 
wonderful a 


stance, or an 


perversities of customers, 


merchandise. love 


place as an oriental palace, 


though the treasures are arranged differ 
ently. We are as enamoured as anyone by 
the lovely or the fantastic. It is easy to 


speak 


disrespectfully of the changes and 
whims of fashion, but there is some romance 


behind them. The happiest hours of out 


working day are the first two or three, before 


the steady stream of customers begins, 


when we are arranging, decorating, study 
ing effects, unpacking 


newly arrived 


goods. 





And the future? Whatever dreams ma 


come to the typist, the shop-girl never feels 
that her future is empty. She has as good 


a chance as anyone else—a better than many 
of becoming a well-loved wife and mothe; 
It is true 


} 


that she has had no domesti 
experience, but she has learned to manag 
many strange and erratic people, and might 
reasonably hope for success in the manage- 
ment Moreov« Ra 


instinct for making the best 


of a husband. she has the 
of things—the 
instinct for appearances—which is no small 
thing in the home. But het 
Talk 


many a 


horizon is not 
limited to marriage. 
the shelf 
ability and energy and ideas, marriage, not 


of be ing left on 


why, to woman ot 
spinsterhood, means the shelf. The success 
ful shop-girl has in her the 
first 





makings of 


rate business woman. 


The Spirit of Adventure 


For my own letimes 


part ] son 
the 
I think of exchanging one sid 


dream ot 
being one ot pioneers in a new pr 


Tession., 


the counter for the other and becoming 
professional shopper. Shopping is sup 
to be a delightful adventure, but it is 
very wearying one, and its results are 
very unsatisfactory to the shopper when sh 
has got her parcels home. She knows 
has not spent her money to the best advar 
tage. She has not managed even to g 
the things she likes She is cuml 
herself with many that she does not lik 
See how the great houses have more I 
more to bribe people to do shopping, 


viding them with restaurants, and concert 
and playgrounds, and quiet roo! 
créches where their babies can_ be 


One day the professional shopper will 


to save “milady” all the trouble and 
sponsibility of selecting and buying. TI | 
professional shopper will have a b ymete 

like sensitiveness to the chan of fashior ; 
She will know to a nicety the size ot 

hat, the cut of the gown, the cling 

skirt The small commission she is pé 

by her client she pays back to her cl 

over and over again. And who could 
better as a_ professional shopper than 
shop-girl who has graduated behind 
countet Il am thinking of hanging out 

sign “Saleswoman with unrivalled 


perience. 
[The Editor, to hi 
short the manus« ript at this point, be 


regret, has to cul 


his contributor evidently does not real 
the distinction between the editorial and th 


\dvertising departments. | 
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SIMPLE STORIES OF SUNLIGHT STREET 
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HE SUNLIGHT STREET se CAN LAUGH AT THIS STRIFE: 
YOU CAN EASILY SEE THEY VE NO QUARREL WITH LIFE. 





The children love Punch and Judy and they 
os pet oes know that such ‘‘ goings-on” do not happen 
Purity ond Excihee, i the best regulated families. Certainly 

not in the happy homes of Sunlight Street. 

The immortal puppet show is rich in the ingre- 

dients of drama. Sunlight Soap is rich in those 

ingredients which promote domestic felicity by 


ensuring absolute cleanliness of home and linen 
without violence of any kind. 


Its purity wields a persuasive power over dirt. 


NO RUBBING NO SCRUBBING 


Sunlight Street is the great Highway of Health— 
It is a Thoroughfare of Thorough Cleanliness. 


£1,000 Guarantee of Purity on Every Bar. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


84-28 
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CHOCOLATE CREAM 
TABLETS 


eo ate Fry's Chocolate 
Cream Tablets in your 
childhood days, because of 
their dainty flavour and 
perfect wholesomeness. 


They are better than ever— 
eat them now. 























THE PIONEER SOCIETY—FOUNDED 1843. pep My et 
e a ve 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship ||| CORNISH GRANITE 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES Everlasting in Weer. 


URGENTLY NEED £25 ,000 St. Martin Cross [a 


(Received to date £ 10,00 Height 4 ft. 6 in, 
To prevent curtailment o! any branch of the Society's Work. 


A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. | Celtic Crosses 


HENRY G. Co )PELAND. 
Cheques, &c., shoula be made payable and sent to 


The Shaitesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship | | 
164 Shaltesbury Avenue - ~~ ~ London, W.C.2. | | 


CAMPING OUTFITS »% GARDEN FURNITURE 


T.0O.M. Makers of the lightest and most compact 
Tents and Camping Equipment on the market. 


367 Euston ‘Rod, “LONDON, Nv. Wl. 





| £25 0 0 
10,000 Boys have been sent tothe Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. | Carriage paid. 
9,000 Bo amar ‘bes en trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. | 
’ Boys and Girls now beiug maintained. Estimates quoted Erection any 
Fateng-Tetein MAJESTIES THE Kine AND QUEBRK, | Cemetery or Shipment Abroad 
President—Hi nase THE PRINCE OF WALES | ’ 
Chatman & Treasurer—C. } M. ALDEN, ESO., M.A. | Booklet Q Post Free. 
Deputy-Chasrman_—F H. CLAYTON, Eso 
Chairman o/ Ship Committee—HOWSON F. DaviTT, Esq MAILE & SON, Ltd., 
Form: Secretar tes—H. BRISTOW WALLEN AND 
! 






















Specially designed to meet the needs of the motor camper. The Tents aré 

( NY simple to erect, thoroughly waterproof, and the sewn-in ground sheet make 

e. them insect-proof and draught-proof. No trenching required. We also sel 
\ . 

ee — \\ All Kinds of Lightweight Garden Furniture 


: . , Please write for post free illustrated and fully descriptive catalogue 
= ‘ : \ ely ge or call and inspect the exhibits in our showroom at the address be'ow 
Ris ‘ ; NK Our Tents can be erected by one person in one and a halt minut & 
ey YR - T.0.M. CO., Ltd., 61-62 Newman St., Oxford St., London,W 1. 
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From Room 
to Room 


EW ideas for making the home more 

comfortable, new inventions for lessen- 

ing the labour of housework and mak- 
ing the wheels of the ménage run more 
smoothly are always making their appearance 
in the ‘market. The housewife must be ready 
to welcome additions to her household equip- 
ment that will make for increased comfort and 
well-being. An old-fashioned home may be 
picturesque and charming superficially, but it 
will not be ideal in solid comfort if modern 
labour-saving devices are omitted from its 
equipment and if the housewife has neglected 
in furnishing her home to avail herself of 
modern improvements in the art of furnishing. 


Adequate Hot Water 

Turning our attention to the kitchen first, 
besides arrangement made for cooking, steps 
must be taken to secure an adequate supply of 
hot water. The housewife has long ago real- 
ized that her home will be neither comfortable 
nor healthy if there is not an abundant supply 
of hot water. The Sentry boiler 
Wood, Russell & Co., 34, Oxford Street, W 1, 
works efficiently and economically. It will burn 
fuel of any kind, such as inexpensive coke, and 
will also consume all the household rubbish, 
converting it into heat, which provides a con 
stant supply of hot water for baths, for wash- 
ing-up, and for all household purposes. 


of Messrs. 





A Really Comfortable Chair 
(The ** Knaresboro’’) 


Some Hints on How to Make 
Home More Comfortable 


By Mrs. Robert Noble 


Kitchen Equipment 


Not only the bride, but the housewife who 


has wrestled for years with domestic problems 
her way to the Staines 


will do well to wend 
Kitchen Equipment 
Co.’s delightful shops 
in Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. There she will 
find a inviting 
array of pots 
pans, labour saving 
devices, and _ indeed 
everything necessary _ 
tor the pursuit of An Electric Kettle 
art. It 1s 
well worth an outlay on a 
railway fare, for how much 
Satisfactory it is to 
actually see and select one’s 
kitchen equipment than to 
merely make a list from a 
catalogue. Just to 
mention one attrac- 
tive item, the 
Staines model 
roaster steams, 
boils, and 
the meat 


most 
and 





culinary 








more 


Electric Toaster 


fries 


and makes tender 


and appetizing 


4 


economically very 

It is well worth while to give special atten- 
tion to the dining-room, here the 
whole family forgather for meals, and a cheer- 
ful, well-furnished dining-room adds to every 
body’s comfort. 


because 


A Really Comfortable Chair 


The living-rooms of the house must be 
equipped with really comfortable chairs. The 
** Knaresboro,”? of Messrs. Ambroses, of Maid 


stone, is essentially a home chair, big, comfort 


) 
able, with Sheffield springs, loose-feather 
cushions, easy running casters, and horsehair 
down. stuffing. It is covered in ‘* Amberise ”’ 


cretonne in a variety of delightful designs to 
harmonize with the decorative scheme of thx 
particular dining-room. 


A New Dining-room Table 

The old-fashioned dining-room is often over 
crowded because of a massive and cumbersome 
dining-table much larger than is necessary for 
the ordinary needs of the family. When even 
a modern and substituted it 
has either to be extended by means of a screw, 
for which the key 1s often missing when wanted, 
or the table is of the medixval draw-out pat- 
tern, of which the corners must necessarily be 
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square and uncomfortable, to say nothing of 
being a little dangerous for children. 

The whole dining-table problem is solved by 
the ‘‘ Majik’ table of Messrs. Wm. Angus & 
Co., Ltd., which extends on the draw-out prin- 
ciple, but has shaped ends instead of the old 
uncomfortable square corners. ‘the extra length 
is obtained by leaves which slide into position 
over each other when not in and can in 
stantly be drawn out without the use of a key. 
The leaves are so ingeniously fitted over each 
other that the surface of the wood cannot pos 
sibly get scratched or damaged when moved. 
The operation of extending the table is very 
simple, and there is no risk of pinching one’s 
fingers during the process. Both 
extended or closed in four seconds. 

The ‘* Majik” table is a boon in a medium. 
sized house or flat, enabling the housewife to 
lengthen her table when the children return 
home for holidays or she is giving a dinner 
party, and yet closing into a compact and con- 
venient size other times. Full particulars may 


use, 


ends can be 


be obtained from the manufacturers, Messrs. 
Wm. Angus & Co., Ltd., 45a, Paul Street, 
F.C.2. 


New Ideas for Windows 
The windows should be tastefully hung with 


curtains. The style of decoration and window 


furnishing decided , upon must, of course, 
depend on the shape of the windows and 
general style of furniture selected for the room. 
Messrs. Peach, of Nottingham, give exper 


advice on these matters, and have a fine sele 
tion of filet nets, casement curtains, et and 
they also offer special values in house linen, 


linens and drapery. 


Solving the Bookshelf Problem 


No room looks really comfortably furnished 
unless it is equipped with books, and vet, 


delightful as they are, nothing so quickly makes 
a room untidy and uncomfortable as a heter 
geneous array of books with no proper place for 


storing them. Adequate bookshelves and book 


cases are absolutely essential, and the famous 
Libraco Portable Bookshelving, obtainable at 
62, Cannon Street, E.C.4, meets these require 


ments. 


Electricity to the Rescue 
The who has 

disposal is, indeed, lucky. 

domestic 


housewife electricity at he: 


In these days when 


service 1S uncertain and often un 
skilled, the Creda _ electric labour-saving 
appliances sold by Messrs. Girdlestone & Co., 


of 3, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, appeal to 
the housewife. What could be 
venient breakfast-table adjunct than a ‘“ swing 
gate toaster,’’ with patent revolving bread racks 
which eliminate the need of turning the bread ? 
rhe new Creda kettle (so convenient when there 
sudden cup of tea) 


a more con 


isa demand for a can be 





fitted with a protector, which automatically cys 




















off the current the moment the kettle boils 
and so saves the life of many a kettle. 
The Nursery Folk 

The needs of the little nursery folk have 
been forgotten. The modern baby is cater 
for by the Treasure Cot ( mpany, 
103, Oxford Street, W.1 Here 
attractive cots, cribs, baby baskets D 
grounds, and baby carriages are obtainabi 
and all the dainty impedin of his majesty 
the baby, such as bewitching little garments, 
crawling rugs and crib sheets 
An Economical Stove 

The housewife who has to do a good deal 
her own housework and cooking would b 
well advised to invest in a B.P. stove | 
stoves are most convenient Se and 
possible to bake and boil at the same time ar 
get most satisfactory results The h W 
who prides herself on her culinary sl} wh 
likes to experiment n new dishes, cakes 
pastries, etc., and who finds her intrus 
the kitchen is not welcomed the cook, st 
have a B.P. stove f he vn use, perhaps 
the pantry. She will find sh in q 4 
so conveniently k pra illy any dis 4 
she will be greatly en aged in her efforts 
The Comfort of Anthracite 

fhe comfort to be derived from an anthra 
stove can hardly be ver-estimated In th 
days when domestic servi is scarce it isa 
to be able to keep the rooms comfortal wa 
without having the tiresome jol ] g 
and cleaning up grate Messrs 
Wellstood’s anthracite st s area | 
house If one is installed the hall it 
a comfortable warmth to pern 
and there is no longer the 

f being thoroughly chilled vy €a\ 
sitting-room These stoves in many attr 
forms are obtainable from Messr Smit! 
Wellstood, of Ludgate ( E.C.4 
Soft Water 

Nothing is more necessary health 
comfort than abundant st ] it W 
Hard water 1 njurious to health and 

1uses great waste of soap and t wa 
day Phe Permutil syster f tl United W 
Softeners, of Kingswa I S 
problem. It can be applied to a larg 

in the form of a 1 ind inexp 

water-softener which ul e attached 
upply pipes of the Household 
olten put to quite nne $sar expen 
convenience by the hoking uy f S 
leposit from hard water The use of s N 
for baths and for drinki is benef 
health, and it is ther a ve W 

tion to install the Permutil ’’ water-sott 
system in the home. 
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April for Asking 


Y DEAR READERS,—You may 
have noticed that I am rather fond 
found a 
accumulating on my 
initial letter of the 
month, I thought to myself, “April's asking 
for it!” 
I confessed myself a shameless asker, but 


of alliteration, so when | 
bundle of 
table, and noticed the 


appeals 


There was a time, I believe, when 


nowadays readers wonderfully 
generous that | feel reluctant about agitat- 
that I 
have to do so is that the work grows month 
by month, which is as it should be, and | 
know that you will and 
try to see me through. 

Apart from the alliterative aptness of ask- 
ing in April, I always think it a good month 
to bring to the notice of 
need of 


are so 


ing for more; however, the reason 


understand this 


readers the dire 
commodities of 
those less well off than ourselves, for all the 
world is spring cleaning and “turning out,” 
and if there’s any life left in the resulting 
castaways there’s an address where they will 
be welcome. 

Viss €. 
ing a large amount of it on the rent of a 
furnished room, 
to her if she 


clothes and othet 


has a tiny income, and is spend- 


It would be a great saving 
could take an unfurnished 
room, but unfortunately she has no house- 
hold goods at all. 


She urgently needs a 
bedstead, mattress, 


bolster and 
table, chairs, washstand set, etc., 
fo 


pulow, a 
required 
T starting a bed-sitting-room 











Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 








address to which to send them. 





By two others, both extremely badly off, 
am asked for old blankets, bed linen and 
a bed rug. 

Two women’s coats are badly wanted, and 
clothes of all kinds for men, women and 
children. 

A reader living in Africa confides to me 
her desperate need of toys for her little girl 
of 2'4. She cannot get them for 
, and she cannot afford 
to send them. The 
very hot, so the child cannot be out of the 
house for many hours during the day, and 


— 


love or 
money where she is 


away for climate is 


every one knows that in such circumstances 
small people need to be amused. If any 
fellow-reader would make up a box of tin 
trains, soldiers, tea services, rag dolls and 
animals, anything else that 
could be spared from the nursery cupboard, 
Pieces of material 
dressing dolls 
I should gladly 


rag books or 


it would be a real boon. 


which could be used for 
would also be acceptable. 


give the address. 


Come, Customers 


There is no branch of our work more 
useful than that which deals with the sale 
of goods made by our invalids and others; 
there is no charity in getting full value for 
one’s money, and that is what I can safely 
promise those who buy at our counters, but 
it is a verv splendid way of helping all the 
same. 


Viss A. MW. FE. is another 


whom I hope readers will give encourage- 


new-comer to 


ment. She unfortunately sutfers seriously 


from spinal trouble, and has been in bed 
now for nearly a year. She has no money 
of her own, and it is most necessary for her 


to earn some. She does beautiful crochet, 
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and offers camisole tops tor 2s. Od., cro¢ het 


for towels, 2s., crochet mats from 4d., hair 


tidies 6d., crochet edgings from 4d., etc. 
Miss /. 


orders for socks, stockings, and dish-cloths. 


is also an invalid, and asks fo1 


The Month’s Record 
The four weeks that have elapsed can 
give quite a good account of themselves. 
They have seen the Coal Fund reach £50. 
On February 1 | was able to send out not 
only the “fifteen fifteens” at which I aimed 
in the December number, but ten gifts of 
10s. each and one of £1 as well. It would 
difficult to estimate the amount of 
joy and comfort represented by that outlay. 
Then I had an acknowledgment from the 
General Secretary of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
of £6 6s. 6d., representing 
from THE QUIVER readers. 
The Save the Children Fund, in acknow 
ledging further instalment of 
£35 18s. 4d., points out that altogether we 
have subscribed nearly £1,300—not at all an 
inconsiderable The past month 
seen the third-year adoption of a little “ 


be very 


contributions 


a from us 


sum. has 
god 
child” by one of my helpers, and the com 
pletion of adoptions by the children of 
Class II Wyken C. School and Mrs. Wil 
son’s Bible Class, contributed 
their small regularly and gladly 
two years. 


who have 


sums for 
They have shown great grit and 
penerosity. 

Thirty-three pounds sixteen shillings and 
“Inpence was added to our collection for 
THE QUIVER Room in the Seamen’s Hostel, 
bringing our total to £117 1 


1 
ne 


2S 


sd. It would 


a glad day if I could see this collection 


completed. 


St. Dunstan’s received £8 10s. 3d., and 
expressed grateful thanks for the gifts of 
readers of THE QUIVER. Sunshine House 
acknowledged our cheque for £6 10s. The 
children of a Hampshire School sent me 
£1 12s. 6d. as the result of a performance 
of “Cinderella” given in aid of the blind 
babies—-a most creditable resu] 

Apart from its monthly distributions of 
money for coal the S.O.S. Fund has done 
some useful work, but as the Editor is short 
of space this month I must tell you more 
about it in my next article. 
Anonymous Gifts 

I acknowledge with very many thanks 


the following anonymous eifts - 


S.0.S. Fund.—FE. M. C., ss.; M. L., £2 28 
Margaret C., 6s. 2d.; F. G. } 10s.; N, Roch. 
lale, 10s.; “A Reader of Tue QUIVER,” 55 
E. N., £1; A. S., 52.; A. W. S., £1; H.W. 











(A Well-wisher), 41; FF. | in om 
case Where the money wa rked for 
special purpose the donor was obser 

Sunshine House.—'¥. | it N. Rochd: 
10S. 

Save the Children Fund.—|. W. (L.), 1 
F. W. H. (Birmingham), ss. 

Dr. Barnardo's l1omes.—¥. WW. H. (Birming 
ham), 1os.; A. B. (Ipswich), 4s 

St. Dunstan's Hostel.—t. W. H. (Birming 
ham), tos. 

British Home r incur re * S., ss 
A. B. (Ipswich), 4s. 

Bible Lands Missions’ Atd S hri 
Rejugee Fund).—¥k. W. H. (Birmingham), «s 
The Month’s Mail 

1 have welcome gitts, letters and cont 
butions from the following 

Mrs. George Richardson, Miss A. Coc 
Miss Nina S. Browne, the Rev. F. A. Sn 
Miss A. Ruby ‘Taylor, Miss Cull, Mrs. N 
land, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Boler, Mrs. Cummings 
Miss Lydia Robinson, Miss M 1 Gr 1, Mrs 
luffin, Jimmie Randle, Miss Br Mis 
Mary Arnold, Mrs. Bayne, Mrs. Stanford, Mr | 
Mileham, Miss Parkes, M Dorothy Wilson, | 
Miss Marion Smith, Mr. Geor Dalton, Mrs i 
Claremont, Mr. Faunch, M1 I s, Mr 
Hawkins, Mrs. Chandler, M E. de Bar 
Rubeck, Miss Isabel S. Paterson, Mr. N. Gi 
bleth, Miss Farnworth, Miss Ali M. Everest 
Mrs. Smith, Miss Anne Jack, Miss Grice, Mis i 
Elizabeth Shirley, Mi Thomas, Miss |] j 
I. M. Thomson, Mrs. Beaton, Miss Hev | 
Mr. J. Watchous, Miss A Thompson, M 
Welch, Mrs. Wesley, Mi Florer Elli 
Miss Helen H. Galloway, M Sprid 
Miss H. H. Harper, Mi M. I Miss R 
Miss Annie Preson, Mrs. lea c, Miss | 
Davies, Miss Edith Brett, M Boyd, M 
Wharton, Rev. ID. Sau rs | , R.D., M 
Alice M. Swinger, Miss | Brown, M 
Helen Wright, Mr. Frank H Mi Kat! 
Fawkes, Mrs. Miller, Mr. 1 r. Wallis, M 
W. Stokes, Mrs. Bennett, M Outhwaite, ) ' 
Rookes, Miss A. \ g, M (st Act } 
Miss Taylor, Miss Cox, Mrs. Marsh, J. | f 
bertson, Miss Isa M. Watson, Mi Helen M 
Voss, Mrs. Butler, Mrs | ‘ M 
Stovin, Miss M. A. S. Owston, M Hebdit } 
M. M. Bennett, Mrs. Nicholsor Miss Mar f 
Gunn, Mrs. Cooper, Mi | pest, Mrs H 
Mr. Orton, Miss Dora Ka Mrs. Wardl 
Mrs. Hitchcock, Mr , Miss H 
Coley, Mrs. Guthrie, Mat Bower, Mz: 
Brewster, Mrs. H. | Ar M Mrs. G 
~~ 4 Nevitt-Bennett, Mi Margaret | 
Miss A. M. Webb, Mrs. Tay] Mr. G 
Collingwood, Miss ¢ Wil Miss | 
Elliott, Miss Stride, M vannell, M1 
Farmer, Mrs. Rees, M1 \ rs, Mrs. I 
bridge, Miss Georgina Moffatt, Mr. Corke, a 
oth rs 

Will corresponds nts kinal sign 
names verv distin ind put Mr., Mrs 
Miss, or any other title, in der to a 
us In sending an accu n ledgmen 
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§$ all wireless aspirants are aware, they 
A eannot afford to waste the minutest 

fraction of a volt of current if they wish 
to get 100% efficiency out of their instruments. 
One of the greatest wasters of current is 
faulty wiring, ATTEND TO DETAILS; make 
sure of your counections by soldering. 
Soldering is child’s play when you've a tin 
of FLUXITE at hand to help you, or, better 
still, a complete Soldering Set that we have 
had ‘specially prepared for the convenience 
of customers, 


FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and ergy A. Stores sell Fluxite in 
tina, price 8d., 1/4 and % BUY A TIN TO Day. 


Ask your Ironmonger or y Be ce are "Dedes to show you 
the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It ts perfectly — le to use, and will last for years 
iD constant use t contains a special “ small-space’ 





Solderiug Irou with non-he ating metal handle, a Pocket 
Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, ete., and full instructions. 
Price 7.6, Sample Set, post paid United Kingdom. 
FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington Street, 
Bermondsey, Engiand. 





For the tool-kit of your car or motor cycle, 


or any soldering job about the home. 
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The Bread 
for YOU 


ICH in nourishment 

—that is an essential. 
Digestive, too, as all good 
bread ought to be. But, 
than this, HOVIS 
is doubly delicious—and 
appetising to a degree 


Your Baker Bakes it. 
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Points on Furnishing 


“We simply must refurnish this room, but 
- can’t afford to with prices as they are, 
Besides, you can't depend on new furniture 
to-day.”’ 


= <=) eres Fr | 


* Why not do as we did? When Fred and 
I were married he insisted on going to Jelks 
and buying 


W Y, High-Grade Second- 
Hand Furniture, } 
A friend had told him about it.’ Q 


cf > 






‘Yes, dear, but you couldn't expect us t A 
do that.’ 


: Why not? The furniture is high-grade 





quality. Come round and see our house— \ 
you'll be surprised. And you can get over|* 
the money difficulty too —they’ve a perfectly 
delightful instalment p!an which makes ¢ 
furnishing quite easy.’ ( 


Invitation W JELK AND 
Our Showrooms cover an area of 500,000 square e SONS, \ 


\ 
RQ feet. You are cordially invited to pay a visit 
Iu 


_ 


of inspection, or write for Bargain Booklet. 265-275 Holloway Road, London, NT.) 
Estb, over $0 years. 
) = 1 00,000 WORTH Telephone : 2598 & 2599 North. 


We send furniture to all parts of the country. (0] 
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President: H.R H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 







which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 





Hos apite al of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications for 
admission and ASTHMA CUR E 

The Standard Remedy For Over 50 Y 
URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE Surest and quickest remedy for Catarrh, Ordinary os 
Chairman : COL. Lonp WM. CECIL, C.V.O, I, GLENTON-KERR, Se and Asthmatic Troubles. At all Chemists. 4s, ¢d. at 














The New Patent 


SOUND a 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how lo 
standing. Are the same to the eats as ft 
glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com 





ED THE 


fortable. Worn monthswithout remova 


CURE } 
Pm HEAR 4c n month 
RHEUMATISM .- Uy fe 


AND NEURITIS Gee | 


Sold in 13 and 3!- Boxes 


For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &c 
All Chemists, Boots’ and Taylors’. OTarelersb mel S i 


PLEASE WRITE FOR BookLet 


DOLS LIMITED, HUDDERSFIELD. | Plate Powder : 





Sold everywhere 6¢ 1/- 2% «46 











J. Goddard & Bonus Station Street, Leiceste! 





OURNVILLE Cocoa 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name CADBU RY" on every piece of Chocolate 
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|| Lady Pamela’s |: | 
ETN TT TTR OT gp, RIE 
EAR COUSIN DELIA,--Have you some of the drawbacks of domestic service ana 


noticed how often we Englishwomen are 
rebuked and told we do not know how 
well, and comparisons are 
always being made between ourselves and the 
typical Frenchw man? It is rather annoying, 
sn’t it? I think the truth of the matter is that 
we do not take proper care of our clothes when 
we are not wearing them. The Frenchwoman 
not only knows how to put on her clothes, 
but she does not little time spent 
in brushing and overhauling her 
garments. 

Early training counts for so much, and I 
am glad to hear that in some of the best schools 
the girls are placed under the supervision of 
an order mistress. ‘The latter 
lormitories, trains the girls in habits of neat 
ness and order. ‘They are taught to put by 
their clothes carefully ; to brush hats and skirts 
each time after use and put them away neatly. 
The natural inclination of the feckless school- 
girl is to throw her coat back 


to dress odious 


grudge a 


generally 


supervises the 


over the of a 


chair. This creases and spoils the hang of the 
garment, and it is equally bad for its shape 
to hang it up by the neck or armholes. ‘The 


girls are also taight to keep their shoes on trees 
when not in use. When I find I have more 
shoes than trees I stuff a little paper into the 
toes of the and find it answers 
very well in keeping them a good shape. 

I wonder how you like the new styles in hair 
lressing. With your regular profile you can 
rej ic@ in its severity. We shall see 
and exaggerated waves this season. ‘The hair 
s drawn back rather severely in deep undula- 
tions and rolled into a tight little chignon at 
the back. This is tucked right into the hat 
it of sight, and looks very well under the 
Egyptian casque-like head-gear now so popular. 
You will be glad to hear that | 
my domestic problems by engaging a staff of 
temporary servants. It is rather costly, but so 
lar works quite well. My housemaid comes for 
a couple of hours in the morning, and the cook 
comes just in time to cook and serve dinner. 
As I always lunch out this works quite well. 
| also know of an efficient parlourmaid who will 
come when I have an afternoon party or people 


extra pairs, 


no curls 


have solved 


to dine, All the same, I do h pe more of our 
English girls will turn their thoughts to 
“omestic service. I doubt if thev will find 

nditions so very different or s much more 
attractive in the Colonies. Besides, 1 believe 


that iwlis} , 
English mistresses are beginning to realize 


to show more consideration to their servants. 

The shops are looking very gay and inviting, 
and Easter falling so early this year there has 
been a real excuse for investing betimes in 
springlike garments. 

More news next month. 
with my voluminous 
affectionate 


Now I must deal 
mail-bag.—Ever your 


cousin, PAMELA. 





Answers to Correspondents 

AN EMBROIDERY SvuGGesTion. A. M. M. 
(Warwick).--Your work looks flat and the 
stitches stretch apart after washing because you 
have omitted to ‘** pad” the work properly 
before doing the actual embroidery. I always 
work chain- or darning-stitch closely all over my 
pattern (only excepting stems and stalks), and 
for this padding I use a slightly thicker thread. 
White thread can be used under coloured em 
broidery for it will not show when the work is 
complete. 

UseEFUL DRESS-STAND. Penelope (Bristol).— 
You are very wise to encourage your daughters 
to make their own frocks. From what you tell 


me they seem to have a real gift for dress 
making. Luckily to-day’s fashions do not 
present great difficulties to the home dress 


maker, and we can count ourselves lucky that 
we do not live in the days when crinolines and 
Did you read 
the other day about the old lady of eighty who 
wore her bridal dress of sixty years ago at the 
celebrations of her diamond wedding? The 
home dressmaker could hardly cope successfully 
with the fashion of that day! 

You will find a dress-stand a very practical 
aid to home dressmaking. I always use Miss 
Bennett’s because it is collapsible and can be 
folded up and stowed in a small space when 
not in use. Besides being adjustable to 
different figures, it is especially useful when, 
as in your case, several members of the family 
want to use it. You can get it from Miss 
Bennett at 34-36 Oxford Street, W.1. 

Manicure. Bluebell (Lincoln).—Blunt finger- 
tips are not at all attractive, 1 
soaking them in warm water and then gently 
squeeze them between the finger and thumb of 
your other hand. The pallor of your nails is 
probably due to a bad circulation. Massage the 
hands at night with a good cold cream and wear 
loose-fitting You can tint the 
nails by polishing them with French chalk 
coloured with powdered carmine. Do not rub 





boned bodices were de rigueur, 


agree. Try 


sleeping gloves 





THE QUIVER 





ust 


hard enough to bruise the nails, but use j 
enough friction to polish them. 


MARKING Linen. King John (Bridport). 
Your nom de flume is quite amusingly appro 
priate, and I do, indeed, sympathize with you 


over your annoying losses week after week ‘* in 
the wash.’ But why, before sending to the 
laundry again, do you not thoroughly overhaul 
your wardrobe and linen and mark 
your possessions with Cash’s woven panel tapes? 


chest all 


These look so neat and legible and are so easily 
sewn on. You will find, t that the children 


will not lose nearly so many of their belongings 
at school if you mark their things in this way. 
THE ArT OF LISTENING. R. N. T. (Devon). 


1 


I gather from your letter that you are not a 
good listener, and probably that accounts for 
vour feeling so ‘‘ out of it,’? as you say, at 


festive gatherings. “he woman who listens well 


is sure of popularity. We selfish human beings 
love to talk about ourselves and are naturally 
attracted to those who are good enough to listen 
sympathetically. ‘There is really nothing more 


trying than the person who interrupts when we 


want to talk about ourselves, and says ** Oh! 
that reminds me,’’ and launches out into a 
reminiscence of her own affairs. Try to culti 


vate the habit of listening sympathetically and 
be responsive, and I feel will 
rewarded by * persona grata ”’ 
among your acquaintances 
Rus 

How delightful to have such a pretty garden 
You are much to be 


sure you soon ve 


finding yourself 


GARDEN FURNITURE. (Streatham). 


in urbe 


envied. I quite agree with 


you that to get the maximum out of your garden 
you must equip it with suitable garden furni 
ture. Do you know the T.O.M. tents? Why 
not get one? and then when the warm weather 
comes you will be able to carry out satisfactorily 
your very sensible intention of ‘* living out of 
doors.”’ ‘There is nothing like it for giving one 


the maximum of health and pk during the 


asure 
summer months 


FEEDING. Anxious (Li 


which besets you is 


INFANT verpool).—The 
problem certainly 


agitating, and it is one which has given anxiety 


to many a young mother You say your baby 
is losing weight and d not seem able to 
digest its f 1. Do put him at once on th 
* Allenburys”’ f ls. Lhe are btainabl 
graded to suit infants of varying ages, and | 
personally have experier f their excellence. 
Follow the directions given 1 the packages 
carefully and you will soon find that your baby 
is putting on flesh and weight as a normal 
healthy baby should 

STAMMERING. Chatterbox (Brighton).—Your 
little 1 | b] tammers because he is in 


oy probably 
it | 


a hurry speaking 


im and, lett 
make 


t to 


listen, 
Wal 
the habit of s 


Many 


ammering throug 


SAV. 


him teil 


1 


their over-eagerness and their fear that the 
grown-ups will not spare tl time to listen. 
When the stammering nly occasional as in 
the case of ir littl n, it is irable, but 





let the 
eradicate. 
CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. C 
(Harrogate).—Your letter 
much, and it is lucky you 
reading. At the 
to be such a martyr to rhe 


you habit grow it is very difficuh + 


in 


Sain 


it 1s one of the most try 

heir to. Evidently you : 
Flannel for Rheumatism, 

you to test its efficacy | 





friends is that it is a real 


and I 





shall look forward to hearing the er 

improvement in health which I feel sure you y 
enjoy after using it ‘ | 

EASTERN FASHIONS. M. K r), 
Yes, the Egyptian discoveri ; 
influence the fashions for the 45 
Swathed and draped wns ar becomir i 
to tall, slim figures, and even without ¢ 
:gyptian impetus this style was indicated. 17 
wide, je welled bandeau ind elaborat 
dress of Oriental character will be fay if 
evening wear. You say vou have a 
and ear-rings of turquoise matrix set in g 
After being demodé for several vears this pretty 
and becoming type f jewellery will be ‘mucl 
seen this season 

Correspondence should | addressed Lad 
Pamela, THE (QUIVER La Belle Sauva 


London, E.C.4. 








HOT WATER For LESS THAN A FARTHING An HOUR 


—-/ ea) 





A “SENTRY ”..: 
Independent Hot Water Boiler 


ipplies hot baths at 





any me Lv tc night, waft 

t kitchen (only when req i) ks the breakiast 
id burns the refuse Fed twi every 24 hours w 
broken coke the fire necd never 

The* SENIRY” is easily ¢ existing piping 
as an addition to, or instea the range 

Ask your local Plumb« c Builder for inclusive pric 
for supplying and fixing 

1 further informatig : ee Blue Leafl 


WOOD, RUSSELL & CO., 
34 & 36 Oxford St., London, W.1. 














Regd 
viler 


piping 
boiler 
> price 
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DOUBLES 
THE JOy> » 
OF BATHING 


INCREASES 
THE BENEFITS 


ABUINDRED-FOLD 








‘REUDELATE’ 


The Water of Your Bath?” 


/ Use it in your wash “hand! basin too) 
THOUSANDS 


BRITAINS yal WOMEN DO 
Yvonne Phase ie Monkmar 


Lee White hy 
Maidie Scott Poppy inion 
Delightfully fragrant, refreshing, exhilarating & 
water -softening, the oxygen & medication it adds 
to the water will quie’y oy your skin and 
complexion as nothing else can Keeps the 
7000,000 pores of your = clear, active and a 
For a Rose Petal Compl 

and a Skin like Satin 
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